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Whatever be the reception of this work in the 
World, into which, Kke the wild and exciting paths of 
the desert, it is sweet to venture, though fearful the peril 
— ^let it be observed, that if its pages often treat of fic- 
titious characters and things, their far greater portion 
contains a faithful tale. The remote and romantic pro- 
vince wherein lived the brave and distinguished men 
whose career is here recorded, has perhaps been re- 
garded more coldly than it has deserved.' With respect 
to the less pronunent characters of the story, it may be 
pleaded that they are a portraiture of living people of 
this century, as well as of the one that is past : in a ter- 
ritory so confined and strongly attached to ancient cus- 
toms and feelings, the pride of blood is at times now 
carried to as high a pitch as when the ^ baron in his 
moated hall, and the squire of high degree,'' looked down 
on all the rest of the land. Even the most extravagant 
incident related here, of furious ancestral feelings, oc- 
curred within the vmter^s knowledge. May he be 
allowed to observe, that in his native land there is still 
preserved a greater originality and strength of character, 
than will be found, perhaps, in any other province of 
Britain? To his foot, its wild hills, and shores, and 
sullen heaths, are as familiar and dear, as ever were the 
groves of palm or sultry plains of another l^d. 
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STRATTON UIJUL^ 



CHAPTER I. 

^^ Allen so long had left his natiye shore, 
I He saw but few whom he had seen before ; 
From the low dwellings, here and there, a light 
Served some confused remembrance to excite.'* 

CaABB£. 

The close of a dull and cheerless day in the last lingering 
month of winter, still gave a doubtful light to the sides of a 
savage and secluded dell, up which a single passenger slowly 
made his way. (le had just landed from a bark tb«t was 
seen tossing on the waves at a short distance beneatb, and 
which the scanty crew were busily employed in mooring.. 
His tranquil and careless progress along the pathless place, 
prov<*d that he was no stranger there, though many and 
weary years had passed, and seas rolled far between, since 
his foot had been familiar with its ruggedness. This was 
broken by soixie small patches of cultivated ground, snatched 
here and there from the dominion of the rocks and fern- 
coated soil ; a few goats and shaggy -looking horses, in all 
their native wildness, picked up a scanty pasture between 
the thickets of furze and the straggling beech-trees. 

The passenger paused, as the roofs of several cottages 
caught his eye, and a rude bridge just beside, beneath which 
the stream fell in a cascade, with the same white rush of 
waters, and incessant sound that had amused the years of 
his childhood. It was his native hamlet of Combe, and he 
returned to it, having trodden the soil of nearly half the 
globe, aged and gray, but still hale, and unbroken in spirit. 
He soon stood at the door of the dwelling of his family, but 
did not enter; for he saw that strange faces were within, 
and strange voices met his ear. 

He then turned from the rude portico with an ezpressioa 
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of deep dejection on his features, and entered aooUier 
direlling near, whose hearth had lieen aa familiar to bim as 
his own. A numerous circle was now seated around it, and 
the fire of fune that had juat been kindled, threw its blaze 
with a crackling noise on the faces of infancy and old age, 
on the deep lines and fm'rows of discontent and sorrow, as 
the open brow and laughing glance of those who as 
w no care. 

' looked with sutprise on the visiter as he entered. 

33 an event of rare occurrence in that soUtarjr place, 

times too were troubled and suspicious. 

. . iiat may your business be at (hfs time o' night, in (be 

Combe ?'* said the senior of the party, in no very welcome 

tone. 

"I know that voice," said the other; " though the tone 
is not so light and heartsome as when I last heard it ; and 
the fierce look is Kilter's, mine ancient comrade." 

" And who may you be ?" rejoined the firat, in great as- 
tonishment, raising'his decrepit limbs at the same time from 
the stone bench, and fixing his Urge and menacing eye on 
the sltanger : " It's never WHl Andrews come back from 
ayond the seas ; he's deep and quiet aneath them long sence, 
they said ; yet *tis his kindly Urak and hard gripe, that dead 
men never give." 

"They are, indeed, old George, and not much changed 
by time ; tbongh fitiy years that I've been away, may well 
sap the toughest trunk. They have dealt hardly with you, 
however, my friend ; your hand quivers like a leaf ; yet, it's 
the same that gave me many a hard fall on Stratlon green." 

" Ah !" replied the other, sinking on his seat with a des' 
ponding groan ; at the same time stretching out bis withered 
hands, and moving his palsied fingers in a kind of mockery ; 
"these limbs were then strong, ay strong, and for their 
match in the ring, who was he ? — hard to find, I wot. The 
western men from Germoe came, and the boasting lads from 
Boscastle, to try for the gould laced cap ; but their backs 
were 'pon the yerth, and their eyes saw the sky ere ever they 
touched it ; — but now 1 curse upon Time that wouldna spare 
an ould man ; and yet he ha' spared ye, Will, a weaker man 
by far." 

" Do not curse Time," said his companion, in a graver 
tone, — " we can't resist bis comin' : often he passes ower 
the seas and the storms to come to the quiet door-stone, and 
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Strike the home-dwellin' man in the fiill hour o* his peace. 
'Tis strange, though, that in the battle and the wrack, my 
strength was ne'er sped, and ye are cut down, George, on 
your own soft bank» where day or night brought no troiible 
or strife to ye.*' 

" Cut down i'* replied the elder, in a voice of fury ; " ye 
may well say that : broken like a crazy boat, battered by 
the tide ; or like an ould shaAy when the sides are fallen in, 
and the grass grows on the borough ; lo'ok there !** he con- 
tinued, pointing with his quivering hand to many a decayed 
trophy of his former might, in the form of caps, a silver- 
mounted pike, &c. that were hung against the wall. 

^^ You recollect the time, Will, Uwas in Easter, forty-nine 
years bygone, the selver cup was wrestled for, and out o' 
the twelve that strove sore foren, five had broken limbs, and 
three were never their own men agen. But their day is 
ower, the whole twelve — their heads are on the turf, and 
the yerth is upon their bones," -lie added, with an exulting 
sneer, '^ and though broken, the ould wrestler is living still 
to crow over them. But, Nannie, take out the cup, the 
selver cup, and well ha' a crouse together for all that's^ 
come and gone, in as Strang ale and as olden ale as any's 
up in the great house;". 

A young and lively looking girl rose at this command, and 
crossing the rude earthen floor, took down the ancient tro- 
phy from a small recess, and gave it into her grandfather's 
band, that clutched it with as eager a grasp as he had wont 
to use to 'his adversaries in the ring. He looked on it long 
and fixedly, less for the sake of the glittering metal, as that 
his memory feasted tike the failing gladiator's, on the havoc 
his own hand had oflen wrought. 

^^ It ha'n been used," he said, placing it carefully on the 
seat beside him, ^' this many a weary year, though £ oflen 
longed to put 'en to my lips, but I had'n the heart, bein' all 
lonely, and every ould comrade passed away. But we'll 
drain it this night to the bottom, to your homecomin', for 
ye're the last that's lefl above ground." 

A large stone jug was filled from a cask in an inner-room, 
divided only by a thin partition from the one in which they 
were seated, and was placed on the single table ; that was 
also spread by the same light-footed maiden, with a coarse, 
but substantial repast. The wearied stranger fed heartily 
for some time, and then took his seat on the stone bench 
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within the spacious chimney, opposite his host. The rich 
lankard, oA replenished, passed from hand to hand over the 
crackling embers. 

^^ The good ale is sweeter to me than all the wines of 
warmer lands, my old friend^ and past days seem to come 
back uppn me with the draught : 1 see new faces on every 
side : your young wife, with the dark eye and fair face, 
where is she ? — you were married scant a few months when 
I sailed with my ndbie master-r-peace to his memory !'* 

'< My wife/' said he, '•^ with the bright eye and the cherry 
lip ! and think ye these could 'dure fifly year, you fool, or 
that love for them could 'dure half the time ? She's bed- 
rid five year agone, ould and weary in' ; did'n ye hear her 
groan in the other room ? Niver a day comes but we wish 
one anither in the grave." 

^^ Years hav'n made yuur heart softer, George, the more 
the pity ; for you 're broken and trembiin', and want dule 
and kinelinesse, and to have your span o' life made cheerie. 
I'm homeless and lonesome too, but my limbs are strong, 
and my heart is e'en stronger. God has ever saved me 
from a hard heart, though 1 ha' seen much that might ha' 
made it so." 

His companion looked at him with a fixed and malignant 
look, in which bad and impotent passions were miserably 
expressed. 

" And what sauves ye from it now, you thoughtless man ? 
are na' ye belated and forsook, an' your foot wand'rin' alang 
the yerth, and canna find rest ? Do ye loove aught now, and 
who cares for sitch a sapless carlin, for his weal or wo ? But 
ye're Strang and hale, and ha' the use o' your limbs, and can 
eat heartie, and find long and deep sleep, while I'm rotten 
and racked wi' pain. 

" But ye ha' com panic in the downward road, old man ; 
those of your own kith and blood are around ye. 1 ha' seen 
my noble master, Sir Richard, that was dearer to me than 
wife or child could e'er be, die by me, and thought, what was 
sitch as me left upon the earth for when he was taken. Hasna 
your wife, the kinehest lass in the glen, grawn old along wi' 
yourself; you had her beauty and comelinesse; and though 
her black eyes be sunken, and her black hair that fell to her 
waist, Hke the Spanish maids I ha' seen, be now all white, 
you shouldn' turn from and hate her ; she is the mother of 
'your children. ^ 



'^ Children ! if they hadna been born, 'twould, ha' been 
more comfort to me. Michael turned out idle and drinking 
and when i rated him for it, he laughed in my face, and 
tould me sometimes I was good for nothing now, but might 
turn my head to the wail. Rob, the only one I liked o' them 
all, died of a fall in the ring. Since that my heaif s grown 
harder every day.*' 

^* But let's talk of others now, and far higher than our- 
selves," said the guest, fiUing the silver vessel to the brim ; 
^' here's to the family at the seat up yonder : and now tell 
me, as ye hope for mercy, who's living and who's dead 
there ; for well I guess, changes ha' come within side the 
auncient walls, as well as in those of the cottar. Is Sir 
Bernard alive ? it can hardly be otherwise, for he was a quiet 
and home-dwellin' man — not like his father, who never hked 
to sit cakn in his own home." 

" He's passed ten years agone, come next Martinmas," was 
his reply ; ^^ and his only son, Sir Beville, has been a man 
long since, and*a brave one too." 

*' He was'n born when 1 went away with my ma.ster, then 
a young man, whose son, master Granville, was lefl at Stowe 
with my lady. I've heard the present lord is a true son of 
the old line ; no flincher in the fray of fargifful uf his fol- 
lowers, but a quick and stirring spirit, that'll ne'er let the 
armour o' the Norman barons rust upon the walls." 

^' In truth is he !" said the host, '^ and a kind heart to those 
aneath. I saw him pass before the cot with his cuirass on, 
a few weeks agone, and a goodly figure he was ; the bearin' 
of your old master. Will, and the saitte bright flash of his 
eyes — I longed to bear a pike in his troop, and many a one 
will soon be found of the like mind, I wot." 

^* Is the ancient place kept up still, as it used to be ? — 
These are wild times, George, and younger hands than ours 
will mend or end 'em ; 'twill go bard though, but I'll yet 
march by Sir Beville's side ; the Turks and the Spaniards' 
bullets ha' spared me by his grandfather's, and so help me 
St. Benedict! those o' the rebels were never made that'll 
lay my tfray head low. They were ever loyal hearts, the 
Granvilles, and will stead the King's cause better than a host 
of armed men." 

" Gif yere come from ower the seas to fight," said the 
other, ^^ aneist your awn quiet home and awn hearth-stone, 
Will, jjre'U ha' enough to do — Couldna. ye leave your bones 
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in the wild and warm lands ayond the sea, and not bring 
them to be strawed amidst the fern, and no hand to caver 
them ? Fight for the King too, you gray old sinner, with 
seventy winters 'pon your head ! there'll soon be none in 
the land, for he canna liould his own, they say." 

^^ That'll be seen to, ere long. Til ne'er believe the rebels 
hardy enough to overturn the lawful Prince ; there'll be 
bloody doings though, and that er6 long." 

'^ Blood's flawed fa$«t and thick a few days sence," said 
the host eagerly ; ^* they say Bradock Down was steepen red 
and wet with it, like the sides o' the glen with the dew o' 
Spring, and Ruthven's men fell like sheep amidst the furze 
thickets. One o' my wethered limbs wud I ha' gi'en to've 
been there, and seen the sight o' that blood, and hearkened 
to the cries o- the stricken and dyin' — more, far more to my 
likin' than the voice o' the bairns, or the sound of the stream 
day an' night afore the door. Often, when 1 lie wakin', for 
my bones are fveary, that break o' waters over the high rock 
hard by brings to inind the hours o' my strength that's past, 
and the sins and hard deeds to«> that 1 didn' fear to do." 

^^ It's ill thinkin' ower a hardened life, George, and far 
worse, when the comin' grave, that waits for ye, makes the 
hedrt searer.* — Don't look so fiercely at me, old man, nor 
clench your hand, as if I were come to call ye to your long 
account. St. Benedict ! so did the Turk glare at me when 
he tried to strike again with his faint limbs, and tore his 
beard, in the foughten field under the Archduke. But comei 
drain this last draught to the gallant Sir Beville's health, and 
pray for his welfare^if ye will na pray for your own. I'll 
crave a home 'neath your roof for the night, and to-morrow's 
morn I'll seek the seat of his fathers ; surely he'll give a 
welcome to the ancient retainer of his family, and one who's 
fought so long beneath their banner. My father's roof is 
desolate, or I shouldna have sought shelter aneath another's. 
The auld man's head I kenned, sure, must long 9ince been 
aneath the turf; but Vd a hope some o' my keene were still 
around the hearth-stone. But the faces were all strange to 
my eyes, that could ha' wept bitter tears at the sight." 

*'*' Keep your tears, Will, for bitterer things ; keep them 

till your joints grow stiHT, and your limbs fail, and the cold 

quivers come upon the iron frame, and ye long, like Samson, 

to rise in your might, but canna rise, e'en from your seat, 

i more than the iailin' infant — when you see the strong men 
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around you glorjin' and boastin', and fed the palsy in your 
feet, and the gripe o' old age, that canna be loosened, while 
your soul is still strong within. I ha' wisht, like Samson^ 
that my eyes could na look on them, and oh ! that my hands, 
too, could bring destruction upon their heads, that scoff at 
an auld man's boastin' of his youthful deeds ! Often do I 
envy and hate the goat or the deer that T see in the morn 
leapin' among the craigs and fern, and when they bound nigh 
me as if to spite my weakness, I could tear them limb from 
limb. But I han't the power — and they ken it, too, and 
browse nigh me like a gone and withered thing." 

^* You make your own misery, wretched old man," said 
bis companion, ^^ and e«'rch day o' your life will be darker 
and wearier. But the night's raw and chill, and the blast 
comes sharp up the glen from the sea — it's time ye were at 
rest, and glad will my weary limbs be of youf earthen floor, 
for they ha' had many a harder bed." 

The surly host briefly acquiesced, and rising with diffi- 
culty from his seat, hobbled with many a stifled curse and 
growl, into the other apartment, mingling words of envy at 
his former friend's happier state, with imprecations on his 
own blighted one. The other tenants of the cottage had 
long since retired to rest, and the guest sat some time alone, 
and lost in thought over the scattered embers that yet glowed 
on the hearth. A heavy change had come over every thing 
since the day th»t he quitted the spot : scarcely one of the 
companions of his youth were now left, of the many branches 
of his family ; some had gone to other and distant scenes, 
had mingled in the civil broils of the day, or already paid the 
debt of nature. Time had pass^l his witheringr hand on all. 
The survivor was of too advanced an age, and had himself 
proved too many changes of fortune, to think very deeply 
or sorrowfully of these bereavements. He had quitted the 
spot at a very early age ; and now returned, with seventy 
years on his head, and a full share of experience. He had 
accompanied the lord of the mansion hard by, into foreign 
and distant service, when he joined the army of the Imperial- 
ists against that of the Prophet, and had afterward followed 
him to America, under the unfortunate Raleigh, who was 
his kinsman. Op the death of his master, he might have re- 
turned to his native land, and lived in peace, but he had 
been too long accustomed to a life of excitement and wan- 
dering, and he loved it for its own sake. Being lefl; in some 
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Hegree independent of the hard necessities of his career, by 
the bount]^ of him he had served so faithfully, he continued 
long abroad, never hiring himself as a mercenary soldier in 
the countries he passed into, but choosiifg the seryice that 
suited best his own taste. Sometimes this had been in the 
new and sultry lands of the great ocean, as they were then 
deemed, fighting against those inveterate eneipies, whose 
armada he had seen threaten his own shores, when serving 
beneath the flag of his niaster. He had also shared with 
many other adventurers from his native province, in the 
cause of its ancient ally» Portugal, when Sir Francis Drake 
strove for the recovery of her dominions, which Spain had 
wrested. He had thus, in the course of a Iq^g career, seen 
various and severe service, as we]l as climes and manners, 
all widely diflerent from those of his rude and native pro- 
vince ; and possessing a firm and fearless spirit, there were 
few of the many far and restless adventurers of the time who 
brought to their own home and quiet resting-place, so blame- 
less a c(mscience and unbroken a strength as Andrews* He 
had begun to feel, though few of the inevitable infirmities of 
age bad yet stolen upon him, a yearning afler his native land. 
There could not now be very many years between him and 
thb foe he had so oflen baffled in the fight and in the fatal 
climes, and he shrunk from the idea of his bones being laid 
beneath a foreign turf. ^^ No,*' thought often the old man, 
^' they shall rest, when the hour shall come, in the bosom of 
the wild hollow, amidst the rocks and ferns that I wandered 
among in my childhood." He was now on the spot, yet 
his coming had not been such as hope had anticipated : he 
had forgotten to make sufficient allowance for the stern rava- 
ges of time ; and he now found himself, homeless and friend- 
less, in the loved place of his birth. As his strong form and 
worn and resolute countenance bent over the dying relics of 
the fire, sorrow and regret were not the only feelings im- 
pressed on the latter ; the love of war, and the hope of ac- 
tion, which the troubled times must inevitably bring, lighted 
up his saddened look, and mocked the gray hairs that were 
scattered on his hard brow.. 
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CHAPTER II. 

- ^^ There, he observed, and new emotions felt, 
Was my first home— my noble master dwelt ; 
Eager he entered, and then tried to trace 
Some youthful features in some aged face." 

. CaABB£ 

At no great distance from the dell, or hollow, already 
mentioned, stood the ancient house of Stowe, that had been 
the seat of the Granvilles for more than five hundred years. 
From the sullen and desolate aspect of the country that 
spread on every side, it should seem that its illustrious Nor- 
man founder, in his choice of a site, bad remembered, with 
some attachment, the waste scenery of hi^ own land. In 
the immediate vicinity of the mansion there was, however, 
much beauty, scattered by the tasteful and improving bands 
of its successive possessors. Few of these were such war- 
riors as their noble ancestors, Robert Fitz Hamon, and 
Richard de Granville, brothers, and Earls of Normandy, who 
fought under the Conqueror at the battle of Hastings ; and 
who afterward, having having had merely a taste of fighting, 
chose twelve more knights for their companions, and enter- 
ing Wales with an army, slew Rees, the prince, .in a pitched 
battle, and made an entire conquest of Glamorganshire. 
The next descendant of these worthy barons had for his 
share of this spoil the old castle of Neath» and he founded 
in that territory an ^^ abbey for religious monks," and en- 
dowed it with all the lands he held in Wales. To such a 
pitch did he carry his zeal, that for some years he took on 
him the sign of the cross, and set out on a pilgrimage to Je- 
rusalem, but found it easier, probably, to wage battles, and 
gain fair domains, than to endure penances ; for he died on 
the way, and was buried in thd odour of sanctity. Little 
that was distinguished is recorded in the lives of the suc- 
cessive knights and earls of the line, till that of Roger, who, 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, was called the Great 
Housekeeper, for his open and liberal hospitality ; and his 
son Richard served in the wars, and was made marshal of 
Calais, and also received rich manorsi spoiled by the King 

Vei, I.-.B 
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from oneofthe monaBteriea. That the honour ofUiohigh 
name was well maintained by each in hia generation, ia ofi- 
deot from an epitapb at a mucb lal«r period over a com- 
paratively obHCure relative, discovered among the ancient 
funeral monumenta in Bristol college, to the memory of Mra- 
Bridget Weeks; 

B7 btftli a GnenTiUs, and that name 

V/ta enough epitaph and fame : 

The was, nhilat she did Ine, a wife, J 

The slorla of herhiuband'a life. 

And 'tis no doabt but (^ef bad made 
The husband, aa the wife, a shade ; 
But that his death Heaven did defer 
Awhile, to ataj and weep for her. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, Sir Richard Graniille was one 
of the foremost of those martial spiriia who supported by . 
tbeir hardy deeds the feme of the Maiden Queen, and the I 
honour of her realiia. He served first aga'mst the Turks in . 
Pannunia, under the Emperor Ferdinand, and was afterward I 
present at the famous battle of Lepanto. He was many 
years after Vice-admiral under Lord Howard, and tfae last 
heroic act of his life in hia ship the Revenge deserved an { 
eternal monument. Evelyn aaya, in his quaint words, 
"Than this what have we more ? what can be greater?" 
yet neither tomb, nor tablet, nor high-wrought marble tells 
of the deed. " Being becalmed with bis single ship in the 
midst of tho Spanish fleet, he fought till eleven at night, 
when all his crew were killed or wounded, and himself mor- 
tally, causing a loss to the Spaniards of four vessels, and a 
thousand men, including two commanders ; ' so that it may 
be said, the Revenge made gooJ her name,' says an old 
writer ; surviving not long the death of her commander, and 
sunk in a storm, with very many of the enemy on board." 
The grandson of this Admiral was the present lord of the 
domain, Sir Beville Granville, now in the prime of hia age. 
Although hie career had been hitherto political rather than 
martial, it did not appear to thoae who knew him, should 
the chances of the time call for a determined leader, that he 
would in any way sully the name of his ancestor. At the 
University he had been distinguished for a rapid progress in 
learning, and the degree of Bachelor of Arts bad even been 
confened on him at seventeen fern of age. On returning 
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to hif native patrimoDy^his public spifit^ as well as labours 
for the good of his county, had been conspicuous on ail oc- 
casions. This latter had been represented by him in the 
two last parliaments, and in all those of the unfortunate 
Charles. His dwelling possessed not, it is true, the refii^e* 
ments, or voluptuous adornments that were lavished on it at 
a later period, when it is said to have exhibited ^' unusual 
splendour, having elegant fountains, gardens, and statues, 
and the interior of the magnificent edifice was beautified by 
the most eminent English and Italian masters/' Such was 
not now the case, yet the resources as well as charms of the 
domain, contented no doubt its present possessors, as it had 
done the former ones. The taste must have been more fas- 
tidious than generally belonged to the ancient families of 
this period, that could not be pleased with the wild yet diver- 
sified attractions of the residence of Stowe. 

The mansion stood on a gentle eminence, that overlooked 
on one side a richly wooded valley, beyond which was a noble 
view of the sea. The park had store of deer, and wanted 
not here and there thick aod venerable-gcaup&ixCpal^ and 
scattered clumps of firs. On the north, a path led by a swift 
descent, to the deep dell, or bottom, as it was called, in which 
was the village before-mentioned. 

Here about half-way down, at the foot of the bank, 
were the iremains of what was supposed to have been a 
small hermitage ; a single roofiess apartment, with arched 
doorway and window, and the fragments of a rude altar of 
moor-stone within. Nature had ever intended this spot for 
an abode of peace ; though, as the times grew more unruly 
and agitated, its privacy was invaded by spirits, lawless as 
the storms that often raged at the boundaries of the dell 
beneath, and wiki as the cormorant that made his home in 
their dizzy heights.. 

The mansion itself had a very antique appearance ; and 
it resulted from the additions and improvements of several 
preceding centuries, that the architecture was neither 
unique nor imposing. The principal front was in the 
earliest and massive Normad style, with the arms carved 
in stone, and proudly embattled over the entrance. The 
wing had evidently been added at a later period ; the 
windows ware larger, and framed with stone works. 
In the middle of the building was a square court, neatly 
paved, whoee chief purpose was to give, light to the adjacent 
apartmenfi ; which, without this aid, would have enjoyed 
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only a very doubtful gloom. Many of (he old dwellings of 
this as well as a subsequent age, would, but for this prison- 
like enclosure within walls, towers^ and chimneys, have had 
much of their interior left in absolute darkness. Several 
mansions are still remaining, the windows of whose long and 
dull apartments look out only on this gloomy square, its 
untrodden pavement covered with the verdure of ages. Save 
that the sky is overhead, and the sound of li^ prevails 
around, a feudal chief might have paused between the prison 
in the ^^ turreted tower" for his captive, or this more cheer- 
ful but equally hopeless one. 

The front of the eastern wing, or tower it might rather 
be called, was overrun with ivy, that gave extreme beauty 
to its gray and circular walls, almost shrouding the massive 
windows that at long intervals were deeply imbedded in 
them, and even the finely painted one, that lighted the 
vast dining-room, and looked on the noble expanse of the 
sea. 

Three large and strong doors gave entrance to the build- 

ingt and wefe iron-bound, and almost bullet-proof; the 

centre gate, the most massive of the three, that rolled slow 
and ponderously on its hinges, was left hospitably open from 
morn till night, and many were the feet of the suppliant, and 
the proud, that crossed its threshold. 

The solid but graceless stone edifice looked dark, with age. 
It was approached by a long avenue of trees, consisting 
chiefly of oak and elm, and a small and thick wood of these 
trees, mingled with beech, screened it behind from the sharp 
eastern winds. 

It was yet early in the morning ; the dense fog that had 
slowly risen from the hollow beneath, and spread itself over 
the flat land around, was scarcely broken and dispersed by 
the rays of the sun, when an elderly man was observed ad* 
vancing up the long avenue of oak-trees. His step was 
lighter than his age seemed to warrant, and he often turned 
his eyes earnestly from side to side, on every green field, and 
cottage, and group of trees, that broke the monotony of the 
scene. As he drew near the ancient walls, be paused in 
surprise on observing their usual peaceful aspect was changed 
into a troubled and warlike one. Workmen were busy in 
the attempt to fortify the strong and thick front walls. The 
gray towers, on which the royal standard floated, and mar- 
tial faces were seen, already frowned defiance on every hostile 
approach. Gulverins were mounted there, and the ivy that 
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[lad fiir ages mantled the eastern tower, crept roand ike in* 
struments of death, and, displaced by the rude feet and 
weapcma from its ancient hold, was idlj wared to and fro by 
the breeze. The eye of the attached retainer fcindled as he 
gazed on these preparations, and passing into the interior of 
the dwelling, he mingled with the domestics, and sought for 
some form that he had known in past days. It was some 
time ere he recognised among the unknown faces of the 
former, that of an old companion of his youth, a fellow-ser- 
vant in the family under its former master. The congratu- 
lations on both sides were rough, yet beartfelt ; they had 
both grown old in the same service, and their only hope was 
to close their days in it. Whether in the field or flood was 
alike indifferent to the one, while the other, who was the 
butler, having passed a long life beneath the roof, and known 
few troubles, save what a thunder-storm had caused in the 
cellar, or when contrary winds had kept back the supply of 
the French vintage from the coast, shrunk at the clash of 
arms and the hurried preparations around, and already fancied 
he heard the cannon of the fierce Parliament's army at the 
gates. 

When the long converse about past and present times, as 
well as fearfiil comments on the fature, drew to a close be- 
tween the two worthies, neither of whom lacked the usual 
garrulity of years, and Andrews bad done ample justice to 
the solid viands placed before him, he inquired when he 
could be admitted to speak with Sir Beville, and whether he < 
was yet risen. 

" He's ever up with the dawn," said his friend ; '* his 
spirit's too active, and has e'en too much upon it now to 
allow him long slumber. I've heard his voice upon the 
west tower three hours agone." 

*^ It's true then, the report I've heard, that there's a rising 
in the countries, and that his Lordship is at the head o' it ?'' 

" Ah ! they'll muster strong a few days hence, they say, 
and the trained bands are drawn out, and marched against 
the Scotch leader, the governor of Plymouth. The Sawnie 
trusted him^lf and his men too fa> from their strong hold, 
and thought, maybe, that venturin' into our land was like 
making a raid by his own borders^ but he's sore mista'en ; 
he was goin' to drive the savages, he said, into their holes 
and dens, but they dinna wait for 'em : manyof his men lie 
stark and stiff, and the rest fled with their general as fast 
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BB if tliey were fleeio' Jrom & wizard land. But I'll go Bee 
if his honour would be pleued to eee ye jet awhile." 

In a ihort time the cautioua butler returned mtli an ap- 
. proring answer, and conducted bis quondam fellow- servant 
into the presence of his master. It was with an anxious 
look and a beating heart thU the former gazed again on the 
representative of a family to whom tie had devoted all his 
long career ; on the descendant of the master whom fae had 
loved dearer than bis life. It was the beariiig of Sir Richard 
for which he sought the eye, bo kind, yet resolute ; the calm 
and open countenance, whose expression set the humblest 
instantly at their esse. 

There was much of these in hiw illustrious grandson ; yet 
of a more refined and impressive character : the formerbad 
the bearing chiefly of the warrior, calm and devoted : (he 
latter, of a more cultivated mind and loftier understanding, 
bore in lib glance the stamp of a man, in whom princes 
might take refuge in the hour of trouble. 

Sir Seville rose, and advancing, took the hand of the 
faithful retainer of his ancestor, and^presaed it warm); in 
hia own ; the look and the manner with which this was done 
went to the old man's heart — " You are welcome, An- 
drews," aaid the former, "to Stowe ; it must be;ourhome, 
henceforth, for life — your last resting-place. The man who 
fought so bravely by my (grandfather's side shall never wan- - 
der forth again from his roof-tree." 

" It is my dearest wish, and I may say my last one, my 
lord, to be by the Granville's side, whatever betide ; I have 
proved it in acta, if I maybe allowed to say so, as well asio 
words." 

" I know it, old man, I know it well. Sir Richard's 
letters, for I never saw his face, oflen told of your tried 
attachment: you were with liim too, when he died, and 
such a death ! — O that mine may be even oa his !" he said 
solemnly, liia features globing for a moment with the re- 
membrance. — " At anolher time we will talk more af these 
things, for you were with bim long. If your hand can yet 
wield the sword, and your limbs are not wearied with the 
armour's weight, Andrews, you may find work once more 
under the banner that has cherished you, and in the best of 
causes." 

"Wearied, your honour I" said the other, in a tone almost 
of scorn, while the colour ruahed over bis weitlier-beaten 
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cheek, ^^ wearied, when the banner ef the house is unfurled, 
and the Granyille is in the field ! the helm and the breast- 
plate will sit lighter on me then, than when I wore them by 
your ancestor's side in the battle of Lepanto, or when he 
fought against the Infidels, where the burning heat wasted 
XDore than the fiercest strife/' 

^' Why then you shall have a charge near my own per- 
son ; for age seems to have done its part but feebly on that 
rugged firame : you were once keen at your weapons, I 
liave heard, and can hardly yet have forgotten the use of 
them." 

^^ They are with me still, my lord ; the same that I wort 
and fought with in my youth ; and death only shall part me 
from the sword that was my poor master's, and which fell 
from his hand when it was shattered by the Spanish bullet, 
and his broken body soon sunk beside it." 

'^ Ay , those were days when brave men contended only 
with bitter enemies of their country and Sovereign, for 
whom it was alike sweet to live or die ; but now, old man, 
England 'fights with herself, and you are come in your last 
years to see sights which the wildest never thought to see, 
and mingle in broils which bring sorrow to every hearth, 
whether of the hovel or the palace. But go, and mingle 
with the new levies that are lately come in who know little 
of war but the name ; the experience of an old soldier may 
stead them much." 

At the conclusion of these words, Andrews made his lowly 
obeisance to his patron, and withdrew to his former com- 
panion, whom he assured, that in spite of time he began to 
fancy he was once more embarked, as in days of yore, in 
some gallant enterprise under his old leader, so strong was 
the resemblance in the look, the bearing, and the very tone 
of the voice, in fine, the observation of the inspired writer^ 
that at seventy years '^ labour and sorrow" only are the por* 
tionleft, and that man seeks for rest, admitted of an excep- 
tion in the case of the veteran, as bestrode along the walls 
with a busy and important look and step, surveying earnestly 
the preparations for resistance that had been begun, and 
pausing, with a critic's eye, on any exposure or dilapidated 
spot, as if the fate of the dwelling of six centuries of nobles 
had rested only on his own fancy and judgment. 

It was yet scarcely midday when a trumpet was heard tp 
sound at some distance ; it breathed no hostile note, and a 
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small body of troopa soon came Id viewi atdvan^iag alowly 
towards the iqansion. It was compofied ebiefly of horse, 
that looked* both men and steeds, when they halted before 
die great gate, as if they bad been in recent and severe ser* 
vice* The looks of the cavaliers were too confident, bow- 
ever, to allow the belief that this had been attended with 
defeat, particularly those of their commander^ afterward 
the cdebrated Sir Ralph Hopton. 

Possessing the rank of general of horse to the Marquis of 
Hertford, who was commander-in-chief in the western parts, 
he had already done good service, and had been placed in 
situations of great trust. Full of zeal in the cause, Corn- 
wall was given him as a busy and fitting field of action, and 
it soon became Uie theatre of his future fame. He did not 
belie the expectations formed of his talents and prudence, 
and strove by every art and conciliation, to unite the waver- 
ing and irresolute in the cause he represented. It cannot be 
said there were many of this character in the province ; a 
strong feeling of sympathy and indignation at the wrongs of 
their sovereign seemed to pervade the greater part of the 
population, both high and low, the peasant, the squire, and 
the noble. 

The visit of Gustavus to the miners of Dalecarlia, the 
last and successful refuge of his failing fortunes, had a faith- 
ful parallel in the entrance of the loyal commanders, and 
subsequently of their ill-fated master, into the wilds of Corn- 
wall. On Hopton's arrival he found several thousands of 
what were called the trained bands already in arms ; but as 
these troops refused to march out of the county, he col- 
lected, with the aid of some of the leading gentlemen, about 
fifteen hundred regular jtroops, with which he not only 
secured the province, but made inroads into the neighbour- 
ing! one of Devon. % 

The parliament resolved to put a stop to this active and 
successful career, and having got together some forqes, the 
command was given to the Earl of Stamford, who sent 
Ruthven, a Scotchman, and governor of Plymouth, at their 
head. The latter advanced with confidence, for bis forces 
were superior in number to those of his antagonist : they 
encountere^d on Bradock Down, near Liskeard, where he 
was entirely defeated by Hopton, and most of bis army 
killed, or taken prisoners. Had the victors possessed the 
bards or the seers of the north, many of whose natives lay 
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slain on the extensive iraste where the battle was fought, 
and in the pursait afterward, the details of the action, with 
many a comment, woo]d have been transmitted to their chil* 
dren of future generations. As it was, the deeds of that 
day were often fougrht over again, not to ^^ the harp's wild 
sound ;" but in the far wilder native tongue. This was not 
in itself unmelodious, but no talented wight was found, 
whose ingenuity and^ patriotism could bring flowers and 
odours out of the wilderness. 

The effects of '^he late success had been decisive : the ene- 
my had been chased beyond the borders ; and Hopton was 
now makifig a partial progress through the territory he had 
freed, in order to augment and concentrate the royal forces. 

The seat of Stowe being situated far to the north, wag 
one of the first plaees he halted at, and it was also one of 
the most desired. On dismounting from his charger, he 
was received and welcomed in the warmest manner by the 
noble owner. 

The troop, about a hundred and fifty in number, were , 
quartered in and around the hospitable mansion ; while the 
leader, having first divested himself of the weightier parts of 
his armour* was ushered into the presence of its mistress. 

She was seated in a high and gloomy apartment, into 
which the small and casemented windows allowed the light 
to enter partially : it was hung with faded tapestry, and the 
table, at which the lady sat engaged in some work of em- 
broidery, was covered with black velvet. Beside her were 
three of her children ; one son, and two fair daughters. 

Sir Ralph Hopton, but lately come from war and tumult, 
and the spectacle of the fiercest passions drawn forth, gazed 
with delight at this calm and beautiful picture of domestic 
happiness. Unmarried himself, though some years older 
than his host, and embarked in a career in which destruction 
trod closely on the heels of fame, he thought with a sigh of 
a condition that seemed to be placed far beyond his reach. 
The thought and the hope were, perhaps, but momentary ; 
the high and exciting events that almost every day brought 
forth, and their urgent demand on the incessant exertions of 
bis talents and foresight, soon expelled 4bje vision of repose 
from his fancy. Then he was now kno^n as a successful 
leader, and the future might place his name even among the 
highest of the time. 

The Lady Grace was still in the flower of her life, and 
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eeareely thirty years of age ; abe had sever mingled in 
courts, though few would have there met with a more gra- 
cious reception ; but bad preferred to reside/ amidst the 
retirement and quiet of her own remote hoo^e, occupied 
chiefly m the instruetioa of her children, and had anxiously 
declined her husband's entreaties to accompany hhn, when 
his parliamentary duties called him away. This reluctance 
had not arisen from want ol' affection, fur never did she know 
the same happiness within the ancient walls of Stow« when 
her husband, to whom she was devoted, was not there ; but 
a diriike to the dissipations of life, induced her to prefer 
what many ladies of the time would have deemed a weary 
and unattractive seclusion. 

The expression of her countenance was, in Sir BeviUe's 
eye, far beyond that of exquisite beauty, for he had married 
early, and still regarded )ier with all the partiality of a first and 
ardent , affection. Her features were regular and full of 
sweetness ; and the latter quality peculiarly distinguished 
her manners, that seldom failed to win the regard and good- 
will of those who approached her. When Lady Grace spoke, 
men did not hang with eagerness on any brilliant sallies of 
wit, or keen and eloquent satire ; but they often listened 
with delight to her conversation, the( fruit of a mind, as well 
as reading, that seemed to have gone beyond her years. 

Had this amiable woman chanced to be the bride of some 
*^ noble or baron bold," who ran his rude course in this, as 
well as in more civilized provinces, her worth, may be, had 
been neglected or overlooked ; but the companion of a man 
of hig^ talent and generous feeling, she was as ^^ an apple 
of gold set in pictures of silver.'* 

In the fierce struggle that had commenced, she foresaw 
it was impossible that her husband could avoid taking an 
active part. The representative of the county, he could not 
sit down a quiet spectator, when the mind of every private 
man was tossed and agitated on one side or the other. 
Often had he dwelt, and even debated, on the subject with 
his lady, day after day, well knowing the wide influence his 
example would have, and from some past experience in the 
north, where he h%d accompanied the king with his own 
body of horse, wai well aware of the miseries of a civil con- 
test. Lady Grace, although she fbit even to agony the con- 
sequences to herself of such a step, never for a moment 
sought to turn his resolve from the path which honour and 
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loyalty alike marked out. The frequent and perilous, it 
might be total, absence of its lord from the home of his 
fathers — the h</n)e where all her happiness centred ; the 
bloody field, the chances of defeat and death ; all these were 
present to her imagination by day and nigbtf and the woman 
wept bitterly, while the wife resolved on the sacrifice. It 
was not that Sir Beville ever doubted of the part he was to 
act ; his devotion to the king and his sense of his wrongs, 
were too anient to allow him to stop short of proving them 
by deeds. Soon after the breaking out of the war, he re- 
tired to his' seat at Stowe, where he resisted for some time 
the entreaties of his coimtrymen, to put himself at their head. 
But wheh the designs of the Commons became more undis- 
guised and arbitrary, he quitted at once his state of inaction, 
took up arms, and with a body of forces, rescued the town 
of Launceston, where he defeated the rebels, and sodn after 
brought the whole of the county into submission to the 
king. It was not long after this, that Hopton arrived at 
Stowe to pass a few days. 

'' A scene such as this. Sir Beville," said the guest, '^is 
enough to make an old jsoldier truant from the field ; and 
deem ease and retirement sweeter than the mountain camp 
and the foughten field." 

*' You should not deem it so," said the lady, *'* who have 
freshly gathered so much honour there. I doubt- if wife or 
children would have power sufiScient to woo Sir Ralph 
Hopton from the field." 

*•* It may not be quitted now, Madam, for the dearest ties 
or the most resistless attractions : we are pledged not to lay 
aside our armour, or to yield to the silver voices of home, 
till this unnatural rebellion is quelled. Yet I envy my friend 
so lovely a resting-place as his own walls afford." 

^' It is even so," replied the host ; ^^ yet when I think how 
many nobles are at this moment homeless, their dwellings 
plundered, and the quiet delights of their own hearths broken 
and scattered^— and the King too, an exile from his palace, 
a wanderer through his own domain — it seems 1 have more, 
far more than my own deserts ; that I ought not thus to revel 
in the cloudless sunbeams, white on the anointed head no 
ray falls." 

^^ Thanks for this security to your remote situation. Sir 
BeviUe, rather than to any fortunate star. Had Stowe stood 
any wbefe in the Midland counties, or nearer the seat of 
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action, its aDcient walls would ere this hour have been deso- 
late ; many stronger holds have been ravaged, and it could 
hardly have stood a long siege. " 

^^ It is true/' replied the lady, ^^ the march of the Parlia- 
ment's army may be tracked by desolation and outrage 
against all who are conspicuous for their allegiance. Ere 
this, we had seen their standards before our own walls, how- 
ever remote they stand, but for your timely succeas* General, 
at Bradock Down. It is said, they had thr^tened ven- 
geance on the gray towers of Stowe, that in a few days they 
should have been levelled with the ground — or what would 
suit the taste of their mob leaders much better, made their 
head-quarters, till little remained save the dishonoured roofs 
and walls." 

" Never, while I breathe/' said Sir BeVille, eagerly, " shall 
they be polluted-by their republican footsteps, or be to them 
a place of license and revel. Sooner would I wander forth 
with those dear pledges, homeless and landless, and give my 
dw.elling to the flames." 

'^ The hour is far distant," replied Hopton, <' that will 
require such a sacrifice, and never, I trust, my lady, will you 
.see the rebel flag wave from Stowe. It stayed not, in truth, 
on hill or heath, and seemed to shrink from the very air 
within its folds. So rapid was Ruthven's flight, that he did 
not stop to look behind him till fairly over the frontiers." 

'^ The defeat was entire, I understand/' rejoined the other. 
^^ Ruthven is said to be a good and brave officer ; it was his 
character as such, that induced the Parliament to give him 
the command of Plymouth." 

" He strove hard," observed the guest, " to turn the fate 
of the day, but his troops lost heart ; he would have given 
his Scotch pedigree, I fancy, had one of his native glens or 
heathy hills been at hand to cover the retreat ; but they ran 
over the wide, open downs, a mark for every shot, and not a 
bank, rock, or tree, was there to give a moment's shelter." 

*' You showed mercy, however, General," said the lady ; 
^' when there was no refuge left to the flying, and did not 
stain your success with slaughter ; and for that generous 
bearing, credit me, victory will not pass away from your 
standard." 

*^ Many thanks for the prediction, which I will sooner pu^ 
faith in from your ladyship's lips, than from those of the 
greatest seer ia the. land.'- 
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" As to seers," said Sir Beville, *' there ar« two or three 
of them, who lire in the hills iJong the coast, id whom the 
people place entire confidence. Their akill, or gift, or what- 
ever it be, resembles much the second-sight amons the 
uatires or Scotland, that I beard much of at the time T was 
' on the border. They pretend to foretell the approach of 
tempests, and shipwrecks, and are much consulted by the 
tyhermen and mariners. If Berkley is to be believed, your 
own victory tvas foreseen, and described also by the lonely 
being tfast inhabits among the crags of the coast a feijr 
leagues distant. On the moor was seen the flying footsteps, 
fleet as the wind, and the eye of fear oti turned back ; tbey 
were those of the prey, though not of the deer and the fox ; 
and the yellow furze was red Mith their blood, and the dark ■ 
fern was their shroud. You look, lady Grace, as if yoa 
really had faith in this sapient prophecy." 

" By no means : yet it is a little singular that that strange 
being's words should have chanced to be bo fulfilled. I have 
known one or two instances of bis having told of a coining 
storm' to the tenants of tbe neighbouring cove, and moro 
than one fishing-boat perished by disregarding it. I deserve 
(hat you should laugh at. roj weakness ; but this unhappy 
war, and the perils it brings to those who act a chief part in 
it, have made me Biipersiilious." 

The general's reply was cut short by the entrance of the 
ancient butler, to announce that the dinner was served, and 
the party adjourned to the handsome room in the western 
tower, considerably augmented by several other gucKSts, reta- 
rives chiefly of the host. 



CHAPTER in. 

i » Each in bis narrow bed for over laid, 

. Tbe lade foratstheiB of the hunlet sleep." 

Thesb are few scenes that interest all men so deeply and 
tastiagly as a solemn and silent place of burial. Whether 
this interest be excited by usociadons and remembrancesi 
hoveriDs round the resting-blace of those we have knownt 
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cur by the conviction, that our own also must infallibly be 
imade there — it matters not. The Turk, in general apa- 
^etic, loves to winder amidst the monuments of his country- 
men ; and to gaze in silence on the turbaned pillars, beneath 
.which the ashes of his fathers are Jaid. He is careful to 
surround them with as much depth and beauty of foliage as 
possible, that there the tempest may not beat, nor the wasting 
heats destroy : often are the abodes of the dead more 
-^ attractive than those of the living. The Aral) pauses with 
a melancholy pleasure, when the rude stones that mark the 
graves of his tribe meet his eye in the boundless deserts, 
placed in the shadow of some lofly precipice ; where, though ' 
no verdure springs, the sand glows not over the departed, || 
and the well, sunk deep beside, often makes the traveller 
bless the tomb of the Bedoween. 

And some such feelings, no doubt, had a share in the 
attachment the inhabitants of the retired village of Kilk* 
Ibampton bore to their fine and venerable church, and its 
adjoining cemetery. 

They were proud of them ; and it is not necessary to 
believe the good villagers were fond of the romantic and the 
lonely, in order to account for this pride. Choicer spirits 
^welt near, and the passing traveller, who paused to admire 
the many attractions gathered around the spot, was con- 
vinced no rustic taste or hand had planned or realized them. 

Situated a few miles otily from Stowe, the sacred edifice, 
ias well as the land immediately in its vicinity, might be said 
to be the patrimony of the family who dwelt there. It had 
been built by an ancient baron of the line. It is approached 
through a fine avenue of venerable oaks, whose shade al- 
ways rests on the zig-zag iftitufi^fi arch, that forms the prin- 
cipal entrance, over which are the words ^^ Porta Cceli," for 
the good lords who first reposed here, dreamed not of the 
iieresy of their successors. Over a lower entrance on the 
same side, is a small arch, in the Saracenic style, with the 
arms of Granville, erected perhaps by that rehgious baron, 
who set out to the East, not to become a paladin, but to 
pour his last vows amidst its famous scenes. The church 
has tliree roofs, (for even at this day its beauty is the same) 
and a stately tower at the west end. The interior is hght 
and spacious, the ceiling supported by two rows of slender 
jjiUairss aikd obtuse Go&c arches. The tbui columns, so 
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different from tbe generally low and massive ones of the' 
tinrie, have their shafts richly clustered. Beneath and around 
are monuments of departed nobles, engraved with arms^ 
titles^ and imperishable praises, mingled with long Norman 
and British pedigrees. To rest near such high remains, 
seems to have been a point of ambition with the numerous 
families and branches of families closely or distantly related 
to Jhem when living, for the floor is nearly covered with 
countless monumental inscriptions ; not a slab of the ancient 
pavement that is not alive with the names of sires, maids, 
wives» and widows, all worthy in their generation — but dO. 
related to the thrice noble blood of Corbeil and Thorigny. 
^he attractions of the exterior are perhaps, to an indifferent 
eye, greater than those within, as the walls are for the most 
part clothed in dense and rich foliage. The gray face of 
the structure hqre and ther43 looks out from its dark mantle 
of ivy ; the stately oaks that veil, in their loftiness, much of 
tbe aiitique tower, throw their canopy of shade over the neat 
and verdant interior of tl^e churchyard. It is surely sweet 
to sleep our last sleep beneath the shadow of trees, though 
Ossian*s heroes preferred that the sun should glance brightly 
on their graves : the tenants of the village had not this pros- 
pect before them, save wh6re some scattered rays struggled 
through the thick branches on the modest memorials beneath. 
It was also a feeling of no small satisfaction, that no stranger 
was laid there ; the green and cool sod, which they looked 
on as peculiarly their own, or rather their generous lord's, 
was not, it was jsaid, ever broken for the unknown and wav* 
faring man, or for the tenant of some distant province. The 
people who dwelt around saw no name on the simple tomb* 
stones, whose race personally or by hearsay they had not 
known ; and for themselves, they might say in the closing 
hour,''as of old, <* bury me in the burial-place of my fathers, 
which is by the aged tree." 

The village of Kilhampton at this time enjoyed a su* 
periority over many others of the county, in respect of its 
patrooagei Some of the buildings had quite a respectable 
appearance, and were tenanted by small landholders, or by 
those who were engaged in the few branches of commerce 
then enjoyed here. Not that these dwellings shone in moor* 
stone fronts and capacious windows, whose tempting signs 
apeak of luxuries from far and sunny lands ; the half obscure 
/^hops revealed within tbeir wooden recesses the linen, cotton*. 
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a&d wines and brandies from other climes, — the wool was the 
jurodnce of the neighbourhood. Small as it was, the place had 
its distinctions of rank, its little aristocracy — in particular, a 
decayed and ancient family that lived in the stone mansion- 
house in the cross, that with its massive portico, thick and 
yellow-loakinf walls, and windows like sky-lights, might 
hav9 been taken for the castle keep. The race that had long 
dwelt here had all gone to their last home save a brother 
and sister, now entering on the vale of life. As each year 
made still more gray each brow, and faded each lofly look, 
Still more tenacious were they of the pure and ai^ient blood 
that flowed in their Veins : and this was one cause of their 
having lived unmated and unblessed, rather than soil or stain 
it by a connexion with any of the neighbouring families. 
' To be sure, a smile or a nod, and now and then a few 
words, or a passing salutation on the Sunday from the noble 
owners of Stowe, were sufficient to send them to their stern 
dwellings htippy exceedingly ; and then, seating themselves 
after their early' and sedate repast, each at one of the small 
windows or embrasures, they gazed on the different groups 
who passed by, with many a sweet and disdainful comment 
on their lowly lineage and nameless line. 

It cannot be said that in outward show any other dwellmg 
in the village could compete with the aforesaid ; being in 
general built of more fragile materials. 

There was, howeVer, a degree of cleanness and good 
keeping about the whole place, that was little to be observed 
i^ the. proyinclal townships of the period. Not that these 
characterisfics were carried to such excess as in the cete- 
bratedi Dutch village, whose single long-street no horse's 
tread was permitted to sully, or pipe to be smoked on the 
pure pavement, or on the banks of the. transparent stream 
that divided it in twain. The miry, neglected, and often 
impassable thoroughfare, that in most villages separated one 
row of mud or wooden dwellings ^om another, might here 
with some justice be called a street ; for it was wide, coarsely 
pAved, and in the middle a group of four or five old and tall 
trees, which the oldest dweller had heard his sire say^ had 
always been there, contributed to the air of comfort that was 
sipread around. The most pleasing points of view, it is said, 
ajre those presented to us by the vivid contrasts of objects ; 
the dark and deep foliage, and the compact village clustered 
Aground it, looked doubly wdcome amidst .the Ipng dreary 
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nrooTs by wbich they were surrounded, and the headlands on 
Mffaose verge almosit they stood. 

This village, that seemed to want no comfort, suited to 
the taste and manners of the times, could boast of but one 
inn, as it was not a great thoroughfare from citf tO'Ci^, and 
travellers in that day were few, and by no means aboundifig 
in wealth. 

This single place of entertainment was found sufficient 
for need as well as luxury. It was a neat decent-looking 
dwelling, with a capacious wooden portico, and a .stone 
bench on each side^ 

The aforesaid group of primitive trees, that stood directly 
facing, at a few yards* distance only, gave an air of coolness 
and retirement during the summer months to the front of tto 
dwellings, as well as to the ofl frequented seat beneath, for 
their shadow was cast there. A fountain of water, of excel- 
lent clearness, that rose close by, formed the daily beverage 
of the town's people. It had been made, by the care and' 
taste of the noble patron, to fall from an arch of polished 
moorstone, on whose face, just above where the stream issued, 
was carved the head of the Saint, the ancient and reverlBd tutelar 
of the place. The awful features still gave their patronizing 
expression. over the clear rush of waters ; but now", alas! 
a4l unregarded, not the thin and worn stone cross beside 
could keep the gracious St. Petroc in countenance. Once, 
no one passed the fountain without a reverend contraction of 
aspect, — not a peasant, or seaman, or even the wealthy 
land-owner, presumed to quaff their evening dfaught, or 
smoke their pipe in the portico opposite, without the cap 
being lifted from the forehead, and the cross hastily made 
there. 

The stone seat already spoken of had once formed the 
appendage to the porch of a monastery, a fbw miles distant, 
and was the resting-place where many a good father had re** 
posed during the heat of day. Now, it did the same offices, 
though more indiscriminately, at the hostel of this remote 
place ; ^on it sat mariners from the neighbouring ports,' 
village politicians, and adventurers who had roamed to other 
lands— -for this spirit was rife at the time, having been ex- 
cited by the expedition of Drake, who had been followed 
beyond seas by many of his Cornish countrymen a few 
years before. 
The chill winds of the closing autumn had by degree 
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COijapeUed this coterie, cr scaveUiB, as it waa proyiflciallf 
called, to quit their favourite saunterinf -place^ aod seek a 
warmer oae within doors^ The yellow leaves of the aacieot 
Ireea haA often Men sadly at the feet of this cluster of iitiers, 
OS if to give thesA a lesson, had thej been disposed to re- 
ceive it, while discussing the signs of the times, of the inevi« 
table destiny to which they, too, must yield, the winter that 
would lay every head low, and s^ter the sagest dreams. 
By tacit and general consent, the stone bench was nov 
abandoned for the more cosie and sheltered one that extend- 
ed its circular sweep on the clean and smooth paveonent of 
the kitchen. The driving blast, not even from the sharp 
east, sweeping on occasion through the open door, could 
invade the warmth and comfort of this sanctorum, — this en- 
viable refuge from the rigours that, during winter, domineered 
without. 

The lofty back or screen of this seat rose to Within a few 
feet of the ceiling, and beneath, far within the circle that it 
formed, blazed on the wide centre of the hearth the cheerful 
and unstinted fire. 

The table that interposed its long body between, was co- 
vered, as evening now drew its early veil, with poto, cans, 
and vessels of sundry form and magnitude. The magnum 
bonum of claret for the choicer guest, not unfrequently stood 
there, brought by the traders, or even by the fishing- barks, 
from the isles of Jersey and Guernsey, or from the adjoining 
coast then in amity. 

Might had fairly sunk on the dwellings, on the churchy its 

J tall tower, and solemn and shaded cemetery ; each sound ol 

indusUy had died away ; the lights twinkled in the narrow 
windows on each side the street ; but the most cheering, as 
well as social light, whether to the hungry, wayworn, or be- 
nighted man, came from those of the single though not soli- 

, tary inn. No noisy merriment or revel broke from thence 

on the silence of die hour ; not that the inmates were not 
in full possession of their enjoyments, which a casual ob- 
server would have pronounced to be deep, and perhaps 
^ heartfelt, rather than transient and vivid. But before we 

|iroceed to speaic of the guests who honoured the ^^ leu 
I chimlie side'' with their presence, it is necessary to say 

sometfaiog of her who was the owner and director of the 
^ well-ordered mansion. Dame, — or as she was sometimes 

/ with more respect termed, mistress Tonkia, was somewhat 
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stricken in yeairs ; yet her iM figure^ a IttUe bent however, 
lier Jkeen, and briak glance, and strong clear voice, baf&ed 
the approach of time, and made the observer think he had 
deak gently with her. It was not that trouble and sorrow 
had spared to plant deep lines in the marked and stiU lively 
features, but she bore them with the air rather of a conqueror 
than a victim. Even the death of her son, **the only son 
of his mother, and she was a widow," did not break the 
hardy frame of her mind : he bad died, too, by an accident^ 
suddenly^ and not by the slow advances of disease ; yet the 
day after his borial, she entered into all the petty and arbi- 
trary duties of her abode, with as unbroken a tone of voice, 
as fierce a glance^t her tardy domestics, and dweit that 
evening from her own peculiar oaken chair, to a listening 
circle, on the awful state of the times, with the same know* 
ing air and vivid colouring, that had deservedly made her 
pass for *'*' the wisest woman in all the neighbourin.** It 
may be doubted if few, or any of the other sex in this envi- 
able spot, possessed the same shrewd and practised know* 
ledge of the world, as, without extravagance, it might be 
termed. 

Sole ruler within the walls of the sole ^' hostel," as maid, 
wife, and widow, for forty years, the various and motley peo* 
pie Hhat had tarried there, from the '^ baron bold" to the 
squire of low degree, the pedler, the pirate, and the fisher^ 
msm, had not come and gone like shadows, that leave no 
trace behind ; but had lefl her memory a perfect treasure- 
house, from which she liked, as well as her neighbours, to 
draw on occasions peculiarly social, or during the presence 
of a guest of more than usual interest. 

It would seem that this was the case, in some degree, on 
the present evening ; for, with her arms supported on the 
still more alicfent ones of the oaken chair, her figure slightly 
bent forward to add force to her words, and her large eye 
lighted up with the theme, the '^ conynge landladie" poured 
forth of the stores of her observance of days that Were past. 
No one ventured to gainsay, for a biting sarcasm was ready 
on the tongue ; especially if the intruder was a man of no 
great reckoning ; also the neighbours said, let the dame say 
her say ; there was always something worth listening to. 
Her fair daughter, and only surviving child, a pale and sad 
girl, with light hair and eyes, sat on a low stool, opposite 
her mother. A more complete contrast in two beings so 
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kiearly related to each other, could not well be imagined ^, 
and it was striking to turn from the watchful, despotic glance 
of the elder, tiiat almost looked into the heart, to the medi- 
tative, shrinking regard of her tender, finely formed, and 
silent companion. 

^ Her look rested not on the faces of the guests, far less 
confronted them, asif to balance their respective claims, or 
to sneer at their pretensions ; — but she loved to bend on the 
glowing embers, that crackled, and oflen started froim the 
hearth, in many an ominous and fantastic shape, and then 
turn with a digh to the simple work of her own hands that 
went slowly and delicately on. ^ 

This sadness and seriousness were not without a cause ; 
young as she seemed, a plant fit only to flourish within the 
^^ chimlie neuk,'* she too was a widow. She had married 
two years before the ca'ptam of a trading vessel on the coast, 
a young and comely man, ancl in a few months afterwards, in 
his passage from Ireland, he was washed overboard during a 
stormyiuight, and seen to perish amid the billows by his com- 
panions, who could afford no aid. She had never been lively 
or happy since ; by nature her temperament did not belong 
to the former ; but since this misfortune, the youthful widow 
was observed to become more and more abstracted from th^ 
busy scene around her, and more averse to its publicity. 

Had she lived a century before, the veil, no doubt, woul4 
have had its attractions, and the lonely nunnery, that still 
survived at no great distance, would have received another 
and a willing votary within its walls. The mild and op- 
pressed spirit of the young woman sought and found refuge 
in the same path, but at a purer fountain. Even amid the 
often hurry and bustle of the ajQTairs within doors, all unmeet 
for sweet and lofly musings, her graceful and wasted figure 
moved at times as in a region whose trstnquillity was un- 
broken. Always neatly, and, on particular occasions, almost 
tastefully dressed, she gave the aid, and it was not small, of 
her sofl manners and smile, that made the stranger enter 
with a blither feeling than the wild region he had passed- 
over, had prepared him for. She was the only thing on 
earth her mother lov^d, who always let her take, as she ex- 
pressed it, her own ways and wyles ; muttering at times, in 
a busy moment, that Betsy might as well stir her legs and> 
tongue a little quicker, as sit thinking on things that weren^i 
&lt or seen. 
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A quiet sneer would sometiines come to the old woman's 
eye, when bent fixedly on her daughter, as she turned over, 
with a stilkess that allowed the rustling of each leaf to be 
heard, one of those pious works of the day, whose dear en^ 
tbusiasm had caught her mind. 

The parent, like many elderly people, particularly women, 
who have borne and surmounted the stem troubles of the 
world with a high hand and unyielding heart, was tapoeed 
to think lightly of the aid that religion gives to the dependant 
mind, and the surrender of the hopes and designs which it 
requires. 

There were others at this time, however, within the set- 
tlers ample sweep, to share her attention, and guests, it ap- 
peared, of no ordinary degree. A young man, well dressed, 
whose mien and figure, though extremely good, did not war- 
rant his being classed in the rank of a gentleman, sat at his 
ease, with a pipe of the best Havanna in his mouth, and a 
bottle before him, the size of which, as well as the hue of 
its contents, differed materially from tliose of the more dust- 
covered a^ capacious one that beguiled the cares of a 
more elderly personage than himself. 

His complexion was dark, from the eflfect evidently of 
exposure in sultry climates ; for the open collar at the neck 
disclosed a skio, whose whiteness would have better befitted 
a woman than onQ of his hardy character. 



CHAPTER IV. 

[ (^ For this I 'il dare thB billows' roar, 

For this I 'D trace the distant shore, 
That Indian wealth may lustre throw." 

Burks. 

Nkxt to (his guest, yet far enough to avoid any contact, 
sat the important figure of one of the inmates of the massive 
and time-braving stone mansion already spoken of. Its lord 
he could, not be called, since half the empire at least had 
been for many years enjoyed by his sister. Their years were 
nearly the same, and they had lived together in tolerable 
amity, and each in perfect freedom from the tender ties that 
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bound, as the bell of the adjoining tower weeUy proclaimed, 
their fellow-mortals together. The ancient blood that flowed 
richly in her veins had turned to sourness and gall by the 
consciousness of growing, although petty, infirmities ; and 
the untimely decay, as she was pleased to term it, of her 
youthful charms. The neighbours, who ibr the last forty 
years had never for a single day misged seeing the genial pair 
appear at the window-seat or in the short circular walk be- 
neath the row of ancient oaks in the churchyard, did not 
remember that these charms had eyer been very seductive. 
But now, another and a fairer generation had grown up 
around her ; faces and forms passed every day before the 
mansion, that were seen to ripen like the ri^h fruits of au- 
tumn beneath a sultry sky; and put her spare figure and 
gray hairs quite out of countenance. These things could 
not be borne with patience ; the course of vexation and 
repining gathered till it became like a torrent, and, — in spite 
of an ample sufficiency of this^world^s comforts, as well as 
a larger stock of health and robustness than her age could 
well warrant, — rendered the interior of the revered family 
dwelling more like that ^^ of the castle keep, where prison- 
ers weep, and cares and sorrows dwell,'' than a place of 
indolent enjoyment. Enrtosed within the stately and thick 
walls of his hereditary hold all the day, the brother did not 
disdain at evening to come forth occasionally to the cheerful 
inn. The long habits of almost feudal attachment to the 
family at Stowe cherished by every habitant, made this re- 
mote branch of it be always treated with a respect, which 
his personal qualifications might have failed to ensure. His 
imcKsputed title to this high eminence could be proved by 
records, ancient and many, and more especially by a small 
marble slab in the church, on the left side, not far from the 
altar, that bore this inscripti6n — ^*' Anno domini 1436; 
Arthurus Trenlyon, of Lantaglos, fiUus Thomas Trenn, et 
Bridgett Greinvile.^' It so happened that the first-named per- 
sonage, though long since numbered with his fathers, could 
trace his descent, with, scarcely a flaw, from tho renowned 
Arthur, prince and warrior, the boast not only of his pro- 
vince, but of the whole realm. Of this, Mr. Trenlyon, 
who bore also the name of the heroic Briton, was exceed- 
ingly vain and tenacious. It could not be said that he bore^ 
as he sat within the settle, any close resemblance to bis 
princely ancestor. 
Ensconced in the farthest corner, which, as he said| was 
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the lowest, his short neck manfully supporting a head of no 
ungracefuJ contour, Mr. Trenlyon cast an approving eye on 
the brilliant hearth and table^ on which bottles of captiYaling 
age and contents stood in beautiful confusion. Whatever 
mirth or humour passed within his souU they seldom man- 
tled on hb lipS) or discovered the really fine and white set 
of teeth which years had spared. 

In the eye^ that dwelling-place and glorious mirror of the 
spirit, appeared the various agitations and delights that took 
place in the inner man. Small, gray, and active, beneath a 
well-arched and whitened eyebrow, it was capable of a clear 
and vivid expression ; particularly when a well-spread table, 
or appurtenances like those set forth on the present occasion, 
met its gaze ; above all, when it rested on the ruins of the 
ancestral castle, its light shone forth like that of a Druid over 
the place of his rites in the hollow cairn. The nose, long 
and slightly hooked at the bottom, descended gracefully, as 
if it sought to rest on the smooth, sleek expanse of the chin. 
The forehead was a redeeming feature : tall and expansive, 
it rose in fine sweep towards the purely bald crown, behind 
and around which drooped neatly and beco^ningly the thick 
and silvery hair. Had Spurzheim then dwelt on the earth, 
in that forehead he Would have said dwelt the pure and high 
blood of Granville and Therigny : it gave sign also of high 
thoughts and designs ; but all below was the residence only 
of sensual things, and little carking anxieties. 

He had listened at intervals with great attention to the 
details given by his younger companion, who, conscious of 
the attention of his auditory, was painting, itk glowing terms 
the distant climes in which he had dwelt. The penetrating 
glance, that was directed at times at the sun-burnt counte- 
nance of the narrator, returned to a vessel of ancient claret 
that stood not idly before him ; but was quickly called away 
again by sweet mention of luxuries, whose name had not till 
then reached his ear. 

^' And you say. Sir," he broke in at last, '^ that a bottle of 
the yellow rich wine, that grows in those lands, is worth a 
pipe of Bourdeaux ?" 

•* Ay,*' said the other, " and far more generous : it 
warms the blood and leads on to daring deeds ; whereas the 
beverage you are so busy discussing, is a thin, cold element. 
Give me the Madeira that sparkles in the cup ; it's a drink 
fox monarcbs, and would add ten years to your life, my old 
Uriend." 
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<* Speak with more rererenee, Sir, I beg," replied the se« 
nior, closing one of his dark gray eyes at the same moment, 
and meeting with the concentrated force of the other the 
surprised look of the youth ; ^Uhe blood of the Granvilles is 
wont to be treated with greater worship than in such light 
words by the stranger and unknown man." 

*^ If you say the blood of that ancient house is in your 
veins, there's little outward sign or token of it," said the 
other. *^ 1 like to see the man that carries," slightly raising 
his own handsome countenance, *' his right to reverence in 
a clear eye and open brow ; and who has ranged the world, 
instead of burrowing, live-long, like a rabbit in his hole." 

^^ Do you call the ancient hold of the Trenlyons a hole ?" 
rejoined the other, completely roused from his usual apa- 
thetic manner. <^Its walls stood when not another was 
raised hard by, save the church ; it had a park too, a small 
one, and fallow deer ; and many a lord of Corbeil has dined 
off a fat haunch in the old hall^ when the Towners were in 
their pride and power." 

*^ It's e'en so," said the landlady ; ^< it's Master Arthur 
ye are speakin' to ; y« ken the old castle of Tintayel, where 
the Prince bygone, that so many marvels are said about, was 
born ; the gentleman is one of his keene (relations) far away 
removed, a few hundred year or so." 

" Is that the case ?" replied the young man, with a smile ; 
^^ then, by St. Neot ! my lips have done foul wrong, and I 
crave pardon with ail my heart. I know the old castle well ; 
it's many a long year agone since my boat has coasted along 
beneath the bold precipice on which it stands, and I have 
thought what a pity such decay should have come over it : 
king, baron, and squire, as they say, all gone and forgotten ; 
but not all, if one descendant is." 

^^ Not all, as you truly observe," said his elder companion, 
thoroughly reconciled, and his right hand lifted, in the ener- 
gy of the moment, from the neck of the bottle — ^^one still 
survives. And you know the castle where the feet of the 
royal Arthur have trod. Every stone there, young man, is 
precious beyond the mines of Peru, as you call it ; and the 
very weeds give forth an odour more welcome to me than 
fhe rich spices you talk about, which are rare and savoury, 
no doubt.— Have ye brought any with ye home ? 

" Store, my good master, store ; and* better things by far, 
And to .prove my words, we'll e'en drink to the old plac^^ 



<iT rather castle, in a flask of the choice Madeira I spoke of; 
'twill make the blood of all your ancestors come into your 
cheeks, and keep off the rough hand of time^ that he mayn't 
lay ye among them for many a long year to come. They sleep 
cold, Master Treblyon, — ^tbey sleep cold beneath every wind 
of heaven, and lash of the sea ; and the nettle and the hem* 
lock are around their tombs." . 

He rose from the table, and soon produced from an adjoin- 
ing apartment a large bottle, whose amber hue, as it caught 
the glance of the flame, nright have tenopted St. Neot to foT" 
get his devotion to the pure element. 

The expressive organ of the squire actually latighed in his 
head at the sight ; for on^ moment, Uter and Merlin were 
all alike forgotten, Who, in the days of their glory, had never 
such nectar placed before them ; his hands, as was his wont 
in the plenitude of satisfaction, were thrust into the band 
that confined his nether garments ; and he gave way to a fit 
of musing, — whether, by the workings of his really fine fore^ 
head, it was on deep and ancient things, could not decidedly 
be guessed ; but he was startled by the sound of the rich 
wine gurgling into the gob Jet beside him. 

^^ Her^s to the last successor of the lords of Tintayel," 
said the traveller, raising the cup to his lips. 

^^ Ay, ay," said the senior, his marble features rubied high 
by the generous liquor ; ^^ those were glorious times. — You 
have seen the caverns in the rocks beneath the walls. When 
the concourse of knights, and lords, and armed men that 
came to pay court to the renowned king, were too many for 
the castle rooms to hold, they lodged them in those caverns. 
Armour has been found there ; urns, and rings of gold too. 
Many a long hour have I sat and watched there, but heatd 
nought save the waters beneath, and the cry of the curlews, 
and then I thought of the feasts and banquetings that were 
held there of old, 

^ When the knights of Trenlyon 
All in gilded armour shone.' 

<^ But what a pity such a race must so soon expire !" said 
the youth : ^^ you are the last squire, the very cable end, as 
we may say — the tdtima thule, as Drake said When he first 
saw cape Horn, — of the old and noble line ; and you leave 
no successor, and gray hairs are on your head ; the old sea- 
beat walls of Tintayel are not more hopeless — by this yellow 
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goblet, the very name will perish^ and be no more heard 

of!'' 

^* It will so, Stephen, it will so," said the hostess ; ^^ Vve 
often tould him so, and counselled to take a wife, and keep 
the name up : and not be like the old yew-tree afore the 
church porch, all lonely and left, the very branches peelin' 
day after day, and the birds o' the air mocking the thin and 
dyin* leaves. When he's laid in the grave, wheMl weep and 
wail for the last o' the family, or care if he sleeps aneist the 
old tombs under the castle walls, or upon the downs with a 
fern for a shroud ?" 

All eyes were turned on him who was the object of the 
last sentence ; even Betsy, roused by the force of the appeal, 
lifted hers for a moment from her handywork, to fix their 
mild gaze on his person. 

Wholly discomfited, — in part by the united attack made 
on his past life and future prospects, and in part by the self- 
accusing thoughts that rose, spite of himself, in rapid suc- 
cession, — Trenlyon reclined his form on the back, or rather 
the corner of the settle, his looks bent sadly yet straigbtly 
before him, his lips closed, and his hands gently clasped. 

No more came the golden dreams of past as well as future 
splendour in castle and in hall ; no more the proud visions 
of his immortal ancestry; but the sad desolation of the house, 
the extinction of the name, fell with sweeping power on his 
spirits. As the dying embers on the hearth grew paler, the 
shades of Gotblois Arthur, and she herself, the lovely but 
faithless Tgerna, passed before his mental eye, and seemed 
to upbraid their fallen descendant, that, after a thousand 
ages of renown, the line was at last to expire and he forgot- 
ten — ay, be as the things that had never been. And he 
™i?ht, yes, he might have prevented it : the deep sigh, that 
issued more than once, told the secret anguish and upbraid- 
ing. On the forehead there was a. frown that had begun to 
lower at the insolence ofiTered to his person ; but the humbled 
and mortified expression of the lower part of the countenance 
told another tale. 

^^ You take the thing too deeply," said the dame : ^' to 
be sure, I always thought it strange that mistress Bridget^and 
you should ha' lived like two hermits in a cave, and think so 
much about people and gentry that are quiet and gone so 
many years, and never about those that are to come after ye. 
But fill the Squire's glass, and he'll revive." 

This was done with a ready hand by the younger guest ; 
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^T)d as willingly, but more sk>w]7, ^^ ^^^^ ^ Ae other ex- 
tended to grasp and raise it to bis lips. Deep and harrowing 
must the sorrow be that will not recoil, at least for a time, 
before the influence of generous wine: the features grew 
brighter, and the recumbent head raised itself from the breast 
on which it* had sunk ; he sent a serious yet calm glance 
around. 

'^ The days that are passed can ne'er come again, my 
friends. Tintayel cannot be raised from its ruins again ; 
not even Merhn's .hand could restore their splendour to the 
walls of my ancestors. Neither can a future progeny appear 
to transmit the name of Trenlyon and Arthur down to other 
times : the hope is departed that ws^s with me as a * meteor 
in my way, and beneath the tent in grange lands,' as Baron 
Robert said, when dying in Hungary, upon his pilgrimage to 
the Land of Promise. He was the seventh from the pre* 
sent, and was son to Lady Mabel.'^ 

It is singular, how far the consciousness of having said a 
good thing, even on our own misfortunes^ will tend to re- 
concile us to them ! The spirit of the lonely Squire revived : 
he cast a gracious regard on the fair and youthful widow, 
who sat near him ; perhaps, because be thought they were 
both ^^ cast forth companionless on life's rude shore." If 
so, the comparison was not a just one, and did more credit 
to his vanity than the correctness of bis feeling. The widow 
was a woman on whom men still gazed with pleasure ; and 
those who sought a mate mi^ht travel the wilds and weary 
hillr, far and near, and not find one more to their taste. 

But the hapless descendant of TintayePs lords was in the. 
vale of his strength and comeliness ; though he brushed Time 
stoutly aside, he could not avoid the touch of his ruthless 
hand, that had silvered his Aoble forehead. 

The village beauties, in spite of the firm step, and resolved 
and uplifted countenance with which he approached them, 
might not be lured, even by the lustre of his lineage, to think 
of love. No soft and tender sentiment hovered around his 
form or aspect ; from the latter of which it seemed as if, in 
moments of irritation, the^rim knights - of his ancestor's 
round table looked forth. 

The sailor*8 countenance glowed with pleasure from a 
higher source, it should seem, than the rich contents of the 
flask that stood before him ; and with better hope than his 
more elderly neighbour could ever have cherished. He 
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talked fastar, and his descriptioiu grew slUl more florid, tiil' 
be was interrupted b; the loud and somewhat sarcastic tone 
of the hostess. 

" Ye go ower f&st, young man, for ua staid aod home- 
keepio' people to follow ye. Mountains of gold dust, and 
rivers runnin' with silver grains, that one can ta)i« up ia tbe 
hand, as you would the hurtles ffom the hill side. If so be 
'tis true, people would'n be fighiing at home here for the 
iter, when such wealth, that's far sweeter, might 
ossing the seas." 

ler, that's well said ; but the hand thai picks up 
lat country ia like first to be red with blood. 
it men will let the stranger come and rifle their 
1 not watch night and day to defend them ?" 
lood must be shed, let it he in a far countrie, 
id one's own hearth, and anealh one's own rcmf- 
I our fathers, that's laid by the uuld oaks in the 
la' dreamed that their sons would draw blade 
other's bosom, — one for king, and the other for 
), no, Stephen ; the liberty Ihey talk of b an 
iiiel thing, and won't dure like your mountains 
e were ever upon Ihem too. For them a man 
ik bis life ; for they must be fair to look at, and 
onch. Gould will e'en ' take wings and fly 
said, from a fool's hand, but ne'er from a wise 
the best and truest friend ^e'll e'er find, — ay, 
re durin' than husband, wile, or child." 
mother," said the mild voice of Elizabeth ; 
ight to compare riches with such ties as those : 
b, and, alas ! far more durin' ; but cannot warm 
make it happy like its own best love." 
e heart, child ! — And how long, think ye, will 

that ? All the summer long, no doubl, when 
t but green leavea, and fair fruits, am) skies, 
ihine; but when winter, (end 'Iwill come to 
.h its snaws and blasts, and liowlin' winds, will 
irt No, dinna dream it. Look at your own 

an' .the fire cracklin louder than tbe storm 
love makes it bleeze ?— and the roof-tree yon- 

hes o' bacon bangin' like bees in a clump. 

id greeted so much about the heart, when my 

1 went to their iang ho[pe,,iii? ' lyy-busb,' ha&. 
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ce'er ebeltcred m; gnj head so cannily. nor youryoung ane 
nither, my cbild." 

*' It's very true; there on't be a cfoubt," observed Mr. 
Trenlyon, labouring evidently with somechoice iiJea : " but 
bere'n a grand difference in time a' life, as well as in other 
respects. T4ie two husbands you have lost tell away one o' 
them, u ye observe yourself, dame, in the winter of bis life, 
as well as tove, if there was ever much atween ye ; and 
t'other by over drinkin*. I kenned them well : they weren't 
likelie men as her husband, that died ^o soon after marriage ; 
they hadn't the same clear bhie eye and keenlie form." 

The look that was raised by the youthful relict towards 
the speaker, at this moment, might well hare infused soft and 
sweet impressions into the mind of a less vain and older 

" And nbo ever thoft. Squire, to bear you uphold sitch a 
part ? And why, mafli if ye can talk about it in that icay, 
—why did ye ne'er try yourself that love is a bright and 
cheery thin^ (o begin with, like that bush o' furze just clapt 
upon the awndyern, pitching its flame and l>cat far over the 
wearie and ahiverin' man. and makin' every eye dance wi' 
Joy ? But wail awhile ; ay. e'en nnw, it sinks into a low, 
and dreels away by inches, and ihe wind down the chimlie 
whiSa aside the leavings that don't warm nor glow." 

" That's av«' hard, dame, and tihall not pass without 
question, any more than my mountains of gold. You've 
seen and marked much of the world, but with far too wary 
an eye and keen a hand to let the heart havt} its own play> 
Had your feet been where mine have passed, instead of being 
^but up in this village, you'd have seen ihe thirst of riches 
yield to that for a dark eye and a fond spirit." 

" And trow ye, young man," replied the hostess in a 
sharper tone, and with a wave of her long band, that was in- 
tended to ba decisive, " because you have wandered over 
ht lands, and taken part in wild deeds, that ye ken belter 
than one who has known the ups and downs, th" nmilins and 
soughs o' life — how men will work their o^ 
and slide into the pit, though it be by a ladd' 
that wouldna cost a trifle either, by what I g< 
roqoelay ? Ye know the proverb, ' there's r 
out an eye, or hedge without ears,* and few ti 
that ba' happened within these walls have 
You've vrandered for scnali good, not lo ki 
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dusty bottlet or a foaming UDfeard, inen« botb sovr and' 
feelin', hope and purpose, are mora open and un%n]y, than 
when the hour o' battle is comin% or the spirit isslringedto 
work its own fell wages." 

^* Men follow the trade of fighting now,'* replied the youth,. 
^^ for the mere love of it, and haired of one another. The 
thirst of wealth has little^ to do with ii ; and that of woman, 
that I say still is the best worth bard blows, is quenched in 
the fiereer passions. But will they laat^like that, think, 
you ? 'Tis for religion, say «ome, which they know little 
of, but the name ; or for' the commons^ or the crown, of 
which they know far lesa^ and whose weal or ill will ne'er 
travel to these wild partsw You ne'er/ saw such time8^ 
dame ; and sure I am, you ne'er foresaw them." * 

" Ded I not? ye speiUL like a yoofiklin' : hav'n I heark- 
ened to the stifled murmurs by night, that came like the dis- 
tant moan of the sea. Men ha' feanad, maybe, to ^eak 
over their bottle ; even. when I've fetched up the strongest 
and ouldeat, and they were drouthy and weary, and the fire 
burned bright, and the settle at their back closed in like a 
net to i^hut out the world, they woqld'n speak their deep 
thoughts ; but I ha' marked the stern, thoughtful look, and 
the partin' whispers out o' doors, have ieached me. Then 
the pedler'a voice oft was no more cheery, nor his step as 
light as it wont to be, and the churl sometimes stood at the 
porch and drank,, and passed without shaking the dust from 
his feet. But the armed man, ay, and of high degree, has 
been fain to seek the shelter of the ivy-bush ; and there was> 
a scowl upon his forehead, and he looked round with a 
quick and fierce look. For the knight's home had been 
harried by the parliament people, and rank and pride o' Uood 
were all fallin! mtki his fiillin' king ; and his spirit coud'n 
stoop to it." 

A kind of smiliisat upon, the speaker's face at her own 
description, and her large eye kindled with animation ; for 
her own wrestling with the trials of life, and long expe- 
rience of them, had given a hardness to her spirit, that made 
her look on the storm that was gathering round, with a 
feeling little allied to sympathy. 

" You have somewhat of the warlock in you, surely, dame," 
said the adventurer ; *♦ and since, you have foreseen these 
ihirig3 so clearly, mayhap you can tell what part I'm to take 
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in iliem ; for, by St. Neot! our patron, it baffles my owo 
gaess, as yet." 

*^ And wby should you meddle in these fierce troubles ?" 
said the daughter, in a tone of foice that called up the 
brightness of hope to the other's eyes ; *^ you have had your 
share of strife and adventure in a distant land ^ and having 
haply been spared, do not rashly engage here in what does 
not concern you." 

^* There are thousands engaging in this struggle whom it 
eoneems ais^ Ihtle as me,'^ he replied. >' Besides, 1 lack 
employmoEit for ound and body ;-. they have both been on 
too exciting a field of action the last few years, to come and 
rust idly at home. To sit down on the bench without, may- 
be, at sunset, and talk with the wise people of the villsge ; 
or saunter along the headlands, and look at the small craft 
skimming along in shore. Pd as soon be kept in the old 
keep of Tintayel, or in the mines of Peru, and take leave of 
the sun at once ; if so be he brought no change to me, but 
rose and fell upon the same dull houses and narrow lanes." 

Arthur Trenlyon would undoubtedly have resented this 
attack on the quiet digoifiisd life he had led so long, and 
with so much satisfaction to his own ideas; but, having 
been supplied with the then almost novel luxury of tobacco 
by his companion, he was at this moment completely enve- 
loped in the fumes he had raised, and was perfectly inat* 
tentive to aught that was passing around him. From amidst 
the dense shroud that had gathered round his head, hisoyes 
looked fonh with most comf>lacent brightness; 'his lips, 
closed on the beloved weed, forgot to vindicate the prowess 
of his line, either in Jove or war ; and the world, its woes 
and cares, were passing from his mental vision, like the 
clouds that rose and curled and passed away amidst the 
sooty and darkened raAers of the ceiling. 

^^ You are a Wanderin*, and, I might say, a graceless lad, 
Stephen, but I deem there's still good in your heart," re- 
joined the hostess ; '* ne'er glory so much in what you ha' 
seen of strange lands and* marvels, and what your hand, 
uiaybe, has done ; it's a wo to your young life, to have 
kenned so many changes. Will the sole o' your foot ever 
have rest, think ye ? — if so, why not aneath your own leu 
dwMien, with the sound o' your own trees, and the sight o* 
your meadow afore the door ?— you'll lie'er find others- 
<\veete»/' . 
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'^ It may be so, and your words sound like tl'Uthf*' said 
the other, thoughtfully ; ^^ but it's hard to sit down and rest, 
and take to some dull calling, maybe, in these stirring times 
too. I could ne'er take pleasure by day, or sleep quiet at 
night, when such a stake was playing for around me." 

^^ You had better, young man, — ^you had better, though 
your eyes ken no slumber, or your soul ken no rest. The 
foughten field, men say, is drear to look upon ; but 'twill 
be far drearer when destruction comes inside the door, even 
to the chimlie neuk and the sanded parlour; when men 
glare upon each other from the cosie settle or arm-cbair — 
upon those of their own keene too ; and long to drench the 
blade, yet red from the field, in tiie blood they belonged to. 
A strife like this is not like the strife o' nations." 

^^ I'll hearken no more to your warnings," said the other ; 
^' they're enough to make a man forego every purpose of 
his soul, whether for weal or wo. Do you think that Gor- 
tez would e'er have taken the great king from his throne, a 
low man as he was, too, and made gold and silver like the 
stones of the streets, if he had loved his own home so dearly, 
or feared to shed blood in war ? But you never heard of 
his name— -how should you in this place? But it grows 
late ; the fire burns low ; and the last drop of the good wine 
is out, as is the good gentleman's pipe, too.'^ 

'' 'Tis that smoky harb and the strange wine have kept him 
to sitch an hour ; he's always in his home afore this ; for his 
hours, as one may say, go like the church bell ; and well 
I ken, Mrs. Bridget, his sister, will fume and fret for this 
night's work." 

He who was thus spoken of, rose slowly from his seat at 
the intimation, yet with something of a discomposed look : 
for the lapse of time, that had escaped attention in the heat 
of the discourse, now became evident to all. He drew his 
cloak closely round his neck, bowed with a gracious look to 
the younger female, with a more dignified one to the rest of 
the party, and with a quick step withdrew to his own dwell- 
ing. The young man seemed to be disposed to linger yet 
a while over the darkening hearth, and sweeten with converse 
the dead hours, as they might he called, of the night, for not 
a sound was heard without the walls of the hostel. This 
desire was effectually obstructed by the mistress, who 
reminded him in a sharp tone that it was high time for all 
honest folk to be abed, pointing, at the same time, to a 
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V 

small rushlight that burned on an adjoining table. Then 

loudly and clearly 'gan the despotic voice of the dame to 

ring through the kitchen and hall, as, emerging her rather tall 

Jgure from the ancient and massive oaken chair» she east & 

keen glance around. ^^Deborah, ye gi^esB mallin, d'ye 

iia see the shape (disorder) the Squire ba' made with that 

outlandish plant 'pon the planked ioor, that was fresh 

vJaiided and tided afore sunrise ? Would he ha' done the 

Jike in his own parlour ? that'a no better looked after, ok 

Jidier; whatever his sister may say, the carkin' ould body ; 

Jbat marvels, she says, what he can find, that's come o' siieh 

'ace, in such a place as the Ivy-bush. The smoky rafter^ 

rest us sure," with an uplifted and complacent, look, *^ is a 

Orong one and well upheld ; others may he plastered and in 

jtone houses, and rooms garnissed wi' wanescot, but they are 

.aJlin\ — ay, it's a sinkin' bouse, knights and princes, and 

jrarlocks and Druids too, for what I ken. — Richie, what 

iound is that I bear outside ? it's no horse's tramp o' this 

irear night, and so late ; nor the dull bang of the wave; it's 

ihe great yard gate that's led open, and wizzing to and fro 

i^ the wind, yuu trouless man, that would dream and doaie 

ipon a rick' o' furze, that was afire arotind ye." Thus 

laying, and with a few muttered complaints, ix rather reflec- 

ions, that kept time with her retreatijig footsteps, the mis* 

Iress of the Ivy-bush withdrew to steep her manifold Cares 

iod designs in forgetfulness. 



. CHAPTER V, 

^' In thp^ cathedral's gloom I pass'd my time, 
Much in devotion, mach in thought sublime ; 
i There oft I paced the aisles, and watchM the glow 

; Of the sun setting on the stones below." 

Ceabbb. 

It was yet an. hour ere sunset, and the fading beams threw 
their yellow and cloudless hue on bank and stream, on wood 
iiid lawn, which spread around the venerable church and 
Grothic towers of St. Germain's^ Composed and beautiful 
ts was. the scene, it did not seem that any of the tenants of 
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the fiRy or sixty dwellings, that rose among the trees han 
by, and formed the village of the same name, were very sus- 
ceptible, for scarcely a being was visible. The love of pic- 
turesque beauty is a thing of modern growth, at least in the 
territory that is now before us, where the baron, whose dark 
tower looked forth on ocean and valley, and the weahhy 
yeoman, his mansion almost imbedded amidst his fat lands, 
felt it as little as the beeves that grazed, or the game that 
ran wild there. 

There was certainly an exception to this general waiit of 
taste in the persons of two individuals who walked slowly 
along the edge of the lake, an ^^ old man and stricken in 
years,*' with a young and fair woman. 

The former leaned on his staff with one hand, while the 
other was locked in the arm of his daughter, who seemed to 
measure her light and elastic step to his feebleness. His 
eye was chiefly bent on the ground, from which it was at 
times withdrawn, as her voice invited him to regard some 
surrounding object, while her free glance roamed restlessly 
over wood and steep. The sheet of water, on whose bank 
their steps passed, was fbrmed by. the junction of the rivers 
Teidi and Lynher ; the former of which was navigable. 
A few barks were seen passing up and down the stream, 
their white sails scarcely moved by the declining breeze. 

^^ A fine evening this,' ' said the elder personage, ^' a very 
fine evening, and the mildness of the air remarkable at this 
time of the year." 

^' It is a most lovely one," replied the other ; ^' and is the 
more welcome, as we could hardly lofik for it, so close on 
the drear winter months ; for the fresh leaves on the trees 
seem waiting for the first blast to part them." 

^^ Yes, it will be so : — one season goes and another 
comes ;. sunshine and storm, heat and snow. But do you 
observe, child, the top of that Gothic tower to the right ? 
There are three stones unhappily dislodged from it, close to 
the battlement ; what would the good bishop, St. G^rmaine, 
of Auxerre, have said, to whom it was dedicated ? Three 
square stones ; they were carved with the cross and mitre, 
and the arms of Auxerre beneath." 

^^ Do you mean the chasm on which the golden light is just 
now resting ? Yes, it is very distinct ; and was caused, I 
believe, by the high wind of last December, that sunk more 
than one bark in the river, and tore up some of the finest 
trees by the roots." 
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'^ Don't ta]}c of trees ; that Gothic tower of St. Germain *« 
Is the rarest, as well as most ancient piece of building in the 
country. It wits built, my love, by Atbelstan, and afterward 
it was well endowed by Canute. What a noble circular 
sweep the ar^h of the gateway beneath has ! and the four 
pillars on each side, with their fine mouldings and foliage. 
Then the pediment over the arch, with a cross at the top. 
One might stand there from sunrise to set, and never feel 
tired." 

*^ You have have sometimes done nearly as much. Sir ; and 
I fancy at times I could linger there as long, when the tower 
flings its long shadow in the sun, and not a footstep is heard 
to pass near." 

^^ Ah, that tower ! One of the windows, indeed, is almost 
hid by the ivy, that defacer of antiquity ; though you, child, 
look upon it as a beauty, ridiculously enough. '' 

^^ I do not love to see antiquity bare, and exposed to all 
the fury of heaven — a dark shroud of foliage looks as grace- 
ful on it as gray hairs do to the aged. Do you not think the 
ancient turret of StQwe is far more fine and impressive for 
the rich mantle that has clothed it, they say, for ages ?'^ 

*^ That is a rare and venerable pile ; it was built by 
Bichard de Granville, in the reign of the second Henry : he 
was a pious and aged man, and a good Catholic ; and died 
far away, when journeying with the pilgrim's staff and scal- 
lop along the plains of Hungary. He gave that Norman 
character to the edifice, for which it is justly admired, as 
more massive and imposing than the modern innovations and 
lighter style." 

<* But is it not a pity," said the lady,>' that the monastery 
that adjoined the cathedral is suppressed ? How impressive 
they must have stood, side by side, amidst the deep wood ! 
for there were few bouses on the spot then. I often fancy 
at evening, when passing by, that I hear the convent bell 
sending its solemn sounds along the lake, and the deep 
chanting of the monks mingling with the plash of the waters. 
— You say they were entirely dispersed ?" 

^^ They were ; and I have often heard my father say it 
was a sad scene : it was a dark hour, Eleanor, for the land. 
Since those excellent bishops, St. Germaine and St. Lupus, 
of Troy, ca^e here in 429, when the priory was founded, it 
stood in prosperity and peace, with a sufficient income, and 
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enough, ay, more than enough, of this world's comforts, a 
fu!l thousand years." 

" What a drear change,'* she replied, " for the inmates of 
the convent, to quit their woods and noble home for erer ! 
The tombs also of so many generations of fathers who died 
there, seem now like those of a stranger ; they are covered 
with weeds, and half hid by the thistle and fern. The last 
time I was there, it was a cloudy day, and the wind blew 
wildly around the deserted place. '* 

'* But there is one tomb at least," was the answer, " in 
the cathedral wait, with a mitred figure carved above ; and 
hard by are the names of the illustrious prelates in due 
order, who had entire sway over the church in the province, 
ere it was made shipwreck of. — Would that we had lived in 
those days, Eleanor ! you -might then have been abbess of 
some well-endowed convent, as your great aunt was, who 
died in the odour of a long life of penance and sanctity." 

She to whom this remark was addressed, looked as if the 
Situation Would not have been one she would have'rushed to 
seek ; there was too much of power in that face and form, 
over the thoughts of others without the walls of a con- 
vent, to render her very desirous of trying their influence 
within. 

^^ The sun is now set," she said ; >^ his last beams havie 
long passed from the pinnacles of the tower and the loftiest 
trees on the hill. The air from the lake is chill and damp, 
and my sister will wait impatiently for our return, for you are 
not used to be out at so late an hour." 

Her companion acquiesced, and they turned from the 
water-side, already freshened by the rising breeze ; and soon 
entered the lawn that led to their home. 

This home was situated on an eminence not far from the 
village, and could not be called a plain or handsome, but 
rather a stately dwelling, for it was formerly the episcopal 
palace of St. Germain's. The present owner would have 
shrunk from inhabiting a place so sacred, and would have 
deemed it little better than a piece of sacrilege, had he not 
been urged by the strong desire to preserve it from insult 
and dilapidation. To effect this purpose, he had purchased 
it from the interested hands into which it had fallen, and had 
quitted his own residence long since, for that afforded by the 
episcopal roof. It was too spacious for the number of its 
present inmates : the many apartments were no longer filled 
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by pricistly dependents or retainers ; the wandering knight 
or noble, and the weary pilgrim, came not there, as of yore, 
to share the hospitality as v^U as Ipxury^f the dwelling. 
Sxternally, in spite of the pains bestowed to baffle the foot- 
steps of Time, it was evidently folloM^ing slowly, yet surely, 
the fate of the ruined cathedral. ' No outlay or repairs at- 
tendant on such a residence, (and these were neither ^' few 
nor far between,*') could materially damp the exquisite plea- 
sure the present proprietor derived from going down the vale 
of life under such a roof. The warm attachment to that 
^' ancient faith*' had a considerable share in producing this 
state of feeling, as well as the reflection, that his feet paced 
every day the same halls that had been trodden by the steps 
of the many illustrious heads and rulers of the church ; the 
very breath of whose learning and piety seemed still to hover 
round the walls and ceiling of each decaying apartment. 
The only distinctive mark that attached to the building, 
more than to other ancient chateaus, were the armorial 
bearings of the bishop, surmounted by the cross and mitre, 
carved in stone over the dark and heavy gateway. Neither 
elegance nor sumptuousness had perhaps ever reigned in the 
mansion, or the proprietor, into whose hands the church 
domain fell at the time of the Reformation, would hardly 
have turned the priory, the habitation of the monks, into a 
fair and goodly edifice^ and utterly slighted the episcopal 
dwelling. 

Had St. Germaine himself sought shelter or lodging be- 
neath the roof, once reared under his own eyes, he could not 
have said, sacrilegious hands have been here, — so rigidly,' so 
inviolably had each fragment of priestly use or ornament, each 
article of faded furniture, each painting on the darkened 
Walls, been preserved and wktched over. 

Few trees stood near : the deep and lovely woods which 
filled the vale below, and circled like a rampart round the 
cathedral and its lofly towers, did not climb the hill. The 
want of shade around the edifice, as well as shelter from the 
often bleak easterly winds, was atoned for by the fine and ex- 
tensive view they commanded. This view comprised the 
windings of the river Lynher, and the small lakes formed by 
the meeting of this and other streams, along whose course, 
barks were often passing. The dark and dreary wilds of 
Dartmoor were in* the distance ; while the lofty hills, digni- 
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fled by the natives with the name of mountains, of Hengston 
and Brown willy, rose far and boldly to the west. 

The house from which the present family was descended, 
was a very ancient one ; the ruin of the mansion of Sir 
Nicholas Dawnay, in which he resided in the reign of Ed- 
ward the First, and the venerable parish- church of Shevi- 
ock, erected at his expense, bespeak his opulence and li- 
berality. In the southern aisle of this church, still exists a 
sumptuous monument, with the full-length statues of Sir Ed- 
ward Courtenay, son of the Earl of Devon, and Emmeline 
Dawnay, his wife ; the knight in plate armour, and the lady 
in the dress of Edward's time. The present branch of the 
family had long lived in high esteem and tranquillity in this 
neighbourhood, with here and there some thorns sown in 
their path, on account of the gradual decay of the faith of 
Rome, to which they retained an inviolable adherence. The 
tenants of the mansion consisted of Mr. Dawnay and his 
two daughters, one of whom had accompanied him in this 
evening's ramble. The old man bad mused sometimes in 
sadness on his want of a son ; but for many years, and par- 
ticularly since the death of his wife, the unchanging kind- 
ness and affection of his daughters had made him banish 
every repining thought, in the delightful consciousness that 
his gray hairs were going down into the grave in peace. His 
strong attachment to monastic ruins was perhaps his richest 
resource : there was hardly a fragment of a priory, chapel, 
or oratory in the province, on whose former glory and terri- 
tory he had not thrown, in his opinion, the clearest light. In 
truth, his sentiments on all such subjects were willingly 
submitted to and reverenced by his neighbours ; and be had 
not the misery of seeing any rival system opposed to his own. 

On returning from their distant ramble, Mr. Dawnay and 
his favourite companion found that the last light of day had 
faded from their path, ere they reached the gate of their 
dwelling. They were received, on entering, by the warm 
greeting of the other sister, mingled with some censure at 
the unusual lateness of the hour. 

"You know, Sir," she said, "that when the top of 
Brownwilly becomes dark in the distance, your feet are 
■rarely out ; and the dews fall now so early and heavily, that 
it is not safe for you to be wandering on the green turf." 

" It was the beauty of the evening, Catherine, that 
tempted us to exceed our usual limits. The first days of 
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spring are too welcome to be slightQd ; and of all the year, 
yoa know, they are my favourite ones. — I never saw the 
Gothic towers of the cathedral look finer than they did two 
hours since,'' continued the father. " Years seem to add 
fresh grace to them, — that sort of neglected, yet proud 
majesty, that they never probably had in the day of their 
prosperity. — But let us enter the parlour, and see whether 
a warm hearth and good cheer are to be found there. Time 
was, they overflowed^ to all comers. Good Prior Seymour, 
who was the last, when taking his evening refection at my 
father's, used to say, * plain fare, with a contented heart* 
was better than a banquet ;' but that 's not every one's 
notion." 

They now entered the apartment in which the dally 
repasts were taken, whose smooth and finely polished floor 
of wood was almost insecure to the foot. The heavy arched 
windows, larger than in most private houses, gave ample 
light, which was the more necessary from the dark wainscot- 
ing of the' walls. These, and the ceiling also, had a very 
antique as well as imposing appearance, from the somewhat 
straiige and massive carving that adorned them, chiefly illus^ 
trative of Scriptural subjects. The apartment had been the 
good bishop's refectory, who probably wished to keep higher 
themes in his view, at the hour that the senses were wont 
to be indulged. A large and still undecayed painting of 
St. Anthony in the Desert, over the chimney, seemed to be 
a proof of this ; yet even his uplifted hand and stern eye 
wogld have failed to keep terrestrial things out of the thoughts 
of Ihe spectators, had their looks rested on the group now 
seated at the table. On each side of the heavy and aged 
chair, that had once served many a spiritual lord, sat a fair 
female. 'Their figures and countenances bore a strong 
resemblance to each other; the former being about the 
middle height, with the same fine proportion and ease and 
grace of movement. A stranger, who for the first time 
listened to the voices of the sisters, and gazed on their 
features, on which the light from the tapers was now thrown, 
would have said they were twin beings, between whom 
nature, as well as education, had left scarcely a shade of 
difference. The minds, however, and habits of feeling, as 
well as the expression of th^ countenances, if closely 
observed, were as widely apart as possible. The younger 
was a devoted Catholic, for her family had ever been of that 
faith 3 her reading, scanty as it was, had been given chiefly 
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to works of devotion, or of knighdy stoiy, and chivalrous 
achievement^ in the chronicles of France, as well as of her 
own country. The impassioned recollections thus*created, 
were, she saw with joy, about to be realized in the stem 
contest that had now broken out ; in which the brave, the 
young, the illustrious, both in name and descent, had aO 
embarked hand and heart in what, in her eye, was a sacred 
caus^, — the defence of oppressed and insulted royalty. 

She watched the strife with a breathless interest that even 
surprised herself, and was utterly at variance with the quiet 
she affected. Visits to the neighbouring cottages sometimes 
filled up her hours ; and the poor and friendless hnd blessed 
the lady's form, as if it were that of a ministering angel. 
Yet, had an armed knight met her patli on her return, his 
rich armour worn and bloody, bis features and accent flushed 
with victory in some recent achievement, her spirit would 
have owned a higher joy than the relief of the wretched had 
given. Perhaps it was the blood of one of her ancestors, 
Reginald Dawnay, a renowned knight in field and tournay, 
that circled in her veins, and warred with the calmer tide 
that led only to kind and gentle things. The countenance 
was in unison with the soul : in the full dark eye there was 
a repose; a mildness, and, at times, a melancholy expression ; 
it was only at intervals it was quick and hurried, and theu a 
light flashed from it, that would have roused the armed man 
to snatch fkme at any price. 

Her sister, elder a year only, was a being of a different 
order ; one that a man would have chosen to be his com- 
panion thropgh the world, to have shared his perils, and 
sweetened his every joy. She would have drawn that joy 
from the bosom of misfortune ; for darkness or misery could 
not dwell with the spirit of him who was loved by Catherine 
Dawnay. In spjite of the prejudice of ages, and the example 
of a long line of ancestry, she had given the preference, if 
the expression may be used, to the Protestant faith above 
her own. This was not the course a light or ordinary mind 
could have taken; the hold which the sentiments of her 
family possessed on her attachment, though less strong than 
on that of her sister, would in most cases have been sufficient 
to defend them from innovation ; but that innovation had 
come slowly and gently; and she had the address, as well 
as the affection, to conceal it from her father's knowledge, 
whose grief at the circumstance would have been as intense, 
probably, as if the cathedral and its beloved towers had 
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bei^n suddenly levelled with the dust. Eleanor was the old 
nsan*s favourite ; for she loved like himself the walk to the 
ruin, and the deep woods that rose round the half-sunken 
walls they had once shaded. To zealous Catholics ; to 
those who beheld the bent form, white locks, and eager 
glance of the elder, wandering amiddt the revered remains 
of their priory, it seemed that the exiled prelate had risen 
again to mark and mourn over the places of his former sway, 
attended by some youthful saintess, whose fixed and earnest 
look, pale countenance, and silent footstep invested her, by 
the failing twilight, with more of the qualities of another 
world than of ttus. She was of a retired and pensive cast 
of mind, loving the stillness and beauty of her own woods 
and waters, more than the liveliest circles. Catherine, of 
a gayer mood, sought society more, in which she was greatly 
admired for her wit and sprightly conversation ; though they 
did not spare at times the weaknesses of others. 

Such was the group that was now seated gayly at the 
table round the evening repast. The hour at which this 
was taken was somewhat later than usual ; it was light yet 
choice, for the master of the family was a little of a Imh 
vivant. " While we are in luxury," said Mr. Dawnay, cast- 
ii^ ^ gratified look at the viands, '^ his Majesty probably 
has an humble roof and coarse cheer for his portion. The 
hands of evil men are strong against him ; and the altar — 
I mean that which now is — will go down with tbe throne. 
The , very remahis, too, Eleanor, — the walls, cloisters, and 
churches that Time has spared, will be levelled by the hands 
of these ruthless Republicans." 

" I cannot believe," . she replied, ** that they will carry 
their enthusiasm, or rather madness, so far : such wanton 
destruction could not aid their cause, which is already 
stained with too many brutal deeds." 

" They have done these deeds, though, in their blind 
folly," he replied, " on more than one occasion. If they 
have ravaged more lordly places, will they spare the walls 
of St. Germain^s ? They will look upon it as a hold of 
the author of evil, as a stain upon the land, and a tower of 
refuge for heathenism and idolatry to. creep into and make 
themselves strong." 

^< I have no fears for the still goodly towers,^' said Cathe- 
rine, '^ save it is to see cannon planted within the arches, and iCs 
massive proportions and spacious interior turned into a place 
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of defence. The forces of the Parliament are evil enough 
disposed ; but the conduct of their leaders has hitherto 
been marked more by policy and worldly prudence than by 
blind zeal." 

" St. Benedict preserve us,'* he said, ^* frtim ever seeing 
our peaceful neighbourhood turned into a place of , war! 
rd rather these eyes might take their last look of the world, 
ere the scene they have loved so dearly to gaze on was de- 
faced and degraded by the outrages of these lawless men.*' 

^^ There can be little danger of either surely,** rejoined 
the youngest daughter, '^ when we think of the forces that 
are assembling for the defence of the province, and the 
leaders that are chosen. There is the noble Sir Beville, and 
Berkeley, and Trevanion :*' here a deep blush, in spite of 
all her efforts, came over her pale features. 

^* They are men of note and experience, no doubt,'* he 
answered, ^< save the latter, who is rather too young to have 
made his essay in war. — Alas ! bow many will make their 
first and only one in this unhappy contest, and stake life 
and fortune on the issue ! The ancient and holy faith of 
the land fell almost without a blow : men saw the saints and 
martyrs tliey had loved and adored torn from their shrines, 
and whp lifted a hand in their defence, or to revenge the 
insults offered them ? Now the veriest churl glories in being 
roused to feel an interest ; the most abject peasant talks and 
acts .as if the cause was to him the first and dearest on 
earth.'* 

^' Perhaps it in part is because men think they understand 
the one, and that the other is shrouded in sacredness and 
mystery," said the elder sister. ^^The poorest cottager 
begins to comprehend the^ difference between freedom and 
oppression : he is told that the burdens of the Crown are 
grievous $ he feels that they are heavy to be borne ; — and 
the state of things held out, though mistakenly, as a reward 
for his revolt, is to his view like the land of Utopia, that 
you admire so much, Eleanor, and would fain believe it 
existed." 

The latter was roused by these words from a momentary 
reverie, in which the war and its chances were flitting across 
her fancy. 

'< The land of Utopia," she replied, '' More's beautifiil 
fiction, that more resembles reality, or what the World should 
be, and perhaps might be-^what has it to do with the present 
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state of tilings, in which all around us appear to be chang- 
ing ? But a few years past, the PontiQTs rule was broken 
for ever ; the King was the head of the Church, and all 
homage, temporal and spiritual, was paid him ; now they 
cast him off from being monarch, and, not content with that, 
are 4»etting up a new faith in place of the former. It is a 
land of change : better to exist at once in a realm of fic- 
tion, than to be where the thrones or yesterday are but 
shadows to-day." 

„ Well spoken, my. child, and most justly," said the old 
man, with an eye sparkling with pleasure. ^' The empire of 
ages, as it may be called, cannot be overthrown so easily ; 
and the sanctuary trodden under foot, will perhaps rise 
again." 



CHAPTER VL 

^^ And the bright tints of early day 
■ Were gUmmenng through the ivy spray, 
Where hermit wandering from his cell, 
^ His rosary might love to tell." 

Scott. 

The ensuing day came lovelier than the preceding on the 
glades and lawns that spread around the faded cathedral and 
fading palace of St. Germain's. Nobly rose the former 
amidst its deep and lofty woods, that shaded the dark walls 
from the fierce glare that rested on bank, stream, and cot- 
tage : beautifully did the sunbeams, that pierced amidst the 
moveless branches, fall through the empty arches on the 
tombs, crosses, and scattered relics of the area within. 
Surely, had the people who in ancient times bowed down to 
stocks Tind stones, ever beheld a magnificent ruin, they had 
knelt on the sands and rocks around. Could the race of 
Egypt, who hewed out enormous statues, have seen how 
poor and mean their broken forms would in a few ages ap- 
pear, and how sublime in decay their glorious temples ; — how 
like the dwelling-places of gods they stand in the desert ! 
so stiU, so awful, so eternal ! — they would have reverenced, 
like the Israelites,^ the tabernacles of their own hands, and 
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trembled to enter their portals. Never are the works of men's 
hands so imposing as when thne has shorn their freshness 
and splendour, but left entire the majesty of tlieir proportions. 
^ with here and there many a fragment of exquisite beauty : 
when the voice and the footsteps of men alike are fled, and 
the desert has come aroa(id and claimed them for her own. 
Then does the stranger, making his painful way through 
waves of sand, gaze with a breathless admiration, that while 
palace and garden, forest and field, have disappeared before 
the ravages of Nature, the long flights of columns still rise 
round rifled edifice and altar, in proud and beautiful array, 
like eternal guardians of the place, that the rush of years 
may never break asunder. And a similar, though far fainter 
impression was made on the spectator by the venerable 
remains of the deserted cathedral, the former seat of the 
church's empire in the province. And Mr. Dawnay might 
well be pardoned the enthusiastic feelings with which be 
always regarded them ; in fact, had they been composed of 
the same material as the precious palace of Noureddin, no 
miser could have hung over them with more intense satis- 
faction. The hand 6f devastation had spared a few of the 
revered appendages of the place ; not aware, perhaps, ol 
their exquisite value in the eyes of the few votaries that 
remained. Within a deep niche of the interior wall, not 
far from the gateway, still stood and smiled a small image, 
in white marble, of the good St. Etha, or St. Teath, as it 
was more vulgarly called, to whom a collegiate church of 
some note in the neighbourhood had been dedicated. Here 
a passenger was sometimes seen to enter and pause, and pay 
his devotions before the slighted and almost forgotten relic. 
The torrent of the Reformation had swept away the mass ot 
the adherents of the fallen faith, and among the few families 
who still preserved their attircbment to it undiminished, was 
the noble one of Arundel, and two or three others, whoj 
though of less rank, were affluent and well connected. To 
the latter belonged the individual who was now silentl]^ 
kneeling before the half-shrouded ligure, around whose head 
the ivy had gathered. The form of Eleanor Dawnay could 
not be mistaken : the elegance of its proportion and atti^ 
fude; the pale-coloured shawl that hung loosely behind| 
leaving part of the neck, and the raven ringlets that sported 
on it, exposed. St. Etha had been made what might be 
calted her guardian saint, or patroness, by her mother. It h 
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rniid, that companionship in adversity knits together the 
spirits of the sufferers: — this could not be the feeling here ; 
but it seemed as if there was a sympathy between the sup- 
pliant and the desolate canoness. The young, admired, and 
enthusiastic woman had long taken a vivid pleasure in visit- 
ing and watching over the existence of tliis lonely shrine. 
But for her guardian hand, the rich and wandering foliage 
would long ago have wholly enveloped it. To cull the 
weeds that in so rank a soil gathered fast routed the spot ; 
to chase the quadrupeds that heedlessly crept there, and 
repair the ravages that the winter stornis sometimes caused, 
were the employ of many a cohipanionless hour. 

Under so fair and attentive an eye, the ancient image 
always looked comely and in good condition, with the ex- 
ception of a few casual mutilations ; and while arch, pillar, 
and buttress around felt daily the silent advances of time, 
she seemed to flourish in a tranquillity and freshness that no 
disorders could destroy. Wild roses clustered on each side, 
and threw their fragrance round the small, pure, and half- 
hidden niche ; the nettle and the hemlock, that festered 
amidst the wild cemetery hard by, were not suffered to wave 
their ^rank leaves near. 

The pleasure as well as the pain ended not here : when 
returned to her home, at a short c|istance, the care for the 
desolate shrine of her favourite St* Etha was sometimes led 
there. When tlie wind howled fitfully through the long 
night, the idea of that defenceless and unsheltered head 
came over her thoughts ; for the blast drove through arch 
and gateway, and the snow fell on the roofless cathedral, and 
the dark hue of ages disappeared beneath their shroud ; cold, 
cold they fell on the lonely niche and its tenant. 

Often with the returning morn her footsteps trod the path 
to the sanctuary, whether the sun shone brightly, or the 
blast swept keenly by. 

Catherine had poured ridicule on this weakness, as she 
termed it ; and assured her sister, she deserved to be canon- 
ized for her noble defiance of the elements, and restless zeal, 
which her patroness could scarcely fail richly to reward; 
'* Its reward is with me now," th^ other would reply : " *tia 
the shrine my mother loved ; and from childhood T have 
always thought St. Etha had a peculiar care for me/' 

As she now knelt in the green turf beneath the ancient 
waU| and the sunlight was flung through the heavy gateway 
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into the area, and broke partially the deep shade that 
rested on aisle, pillar, and tomb, the scene and its deep 
stillness might have excited a less ardent fancy than her 
own. Her dark eye was fixed, but not in sorrow, on the 
fkded niche ; and her lips moved gently, as of one who 
spoke to a friend or lover, while her bonnet was laid on the 
grass beside. 

The orisons were over, and with a lingering look at the 
ruined scene around, she repassed the massive portal towards 
her home. 

By the time she arrived at the dwelling, or rather palace, 
as the proprietor persisted incalling it, the morning was far 
advanced. The loud and clear bell, that once summoned 
to the episcopal repasts, no longer sent forth its sounds 
through the numerous apartments ;'neither hurrying domes- 
tics, nor expecting guests, both church and laymen, now 
met the eye. There was a stillness as well as order in the 
mansion, that, while they announced it to be but partially 
tenanted, gave an idea of a well-ordered interior arrange^ 
ment. 

The threshold was, however, not rarely passed by guests, 
who might be said to be select rather than numerous ; for 
th6 attachment of the inmates to the discarded faith of 
Rome, rendered them averse to mingle indiscriminately with 
the neighbouring families. It was not possible, however, 
for attractions like those the sisters possessed to be neglectedt 
when aided also by a good dowry. 

They were now about twenty-two and three years of age. 
and more than one disappointed lover in the neighbourhood 
had said, it were better the old palace were changed at once 
into a nunnery, since nothing could move two such capri- 
cious beings; yet so it was, as if to prove the inimitable 
waywardness of the female heart, that had both yielded their 
attachment to those who, from their previous habits and 
feelings, it might have been safely sworn they would have 
rejected. The difference of religion, of temper, and taste, 
proved all too weak to avert from two young women, so 
situated, the slavery as well as the strife of passion. Those 
who laugh at the weakness and caprice of our nature, might 
here have found rich food for their satire. A youthful zealot, 
to whom all sacrifices were as nought in his onward path, 
fancy would have pictured for the love of Eleanor, or else a 
noble paladin setting out to war against the enemies of the 
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cross ; and for Catherine, a man of the world, gay axid 
briUiaot, stood tbe fairest chance. Fate ordered it otherwise, 
as if it chose to sport with the dreams each sister had richly 
called around her. 

It was midday, and the inmates of the mansion were idly 
gazing from the large windows of the parlour, on the far and 
varied scene they commanded, when a cavalier, mounted en 
a handsome steed, was seen to advance slowly from the 
canopy of woods beneath, towards the dwelling. There was 
no mistaking the youthful form that soon alighted at the 
gate ; and a glow of pleasure spread itself over each fair 
cheek, as the word Trevanion escaped their lips. In a few 
minutes he entered the apartment ; and though his form and 
features were such as few ladies would bav&looked on with 
aversion, he seemed to be heedless of every feeling, save that 
of being in the pres^ce of a beloved object. He was 
received with kindly g^eting by the old man ; and the iirst 
few moments were filled by eager questions and replies. He 
bad, in truth, much to tell of Interest to himself, as well as 
his auditors ; and the deep anxiety of his features expressed 
that this was not all of a favourable nature. 

^' You have been for a good while a stranger," said Mr. 
Dawnay ; ^^ we almost imagined you had set out again for 
the neighbouring country." 

'^ Not 80," said the other ; ^' do not deem me such an 
errant : you know not what a violation of long habits and 
feelings such a journey was to a recluse like me ; it was like 
the tenant of a forest coming forth into a boundless plain, 
on which he knows not where to turn his steps ; and yet, 
strange to say ! mine wandered willingly and resistlessly." 

'^ Yet, you felt pleasure, no doubt," said the younger lady, 
' in returning to the scenes you have loved. For my own 
part, I never wished to wander from them ; and though less 
genial, perhaps, than those you have visited, they are far 
more varied and impressive, if I mistake not." 

" They are so, without doubt," the visiter replied ; "but 
the people are too much like their province in character, rude 
and sincere ; they want the laughing gayety, the eternal 
liveliness of their neighbours on the opposite coast. The 
komen, too, are full of attraction ; till 1 saw the ladies of 
ve French Court, I did not believe it possible for female 
Rscination to be carried so far, so resistlessly, as by manv 
If it." 
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<' I wonder that you had fortitude to fly from their pre 
seacc,*' said Eleanor pettishly : ^* do you imagine you wil 
meet them again on the wild strand here, or that they are t 
be found like wood nymphs, among the woods of Carhayes 
I fear such scenes would ill suit the taste of those dames , 
their silken nets would be spread in vain, and would enclose 
no fond, credulous, wandering youth. Alas ! there are n 
gardens of Armida amidst these wild hills." 

*' Spare your taunts, Eleanor," the soldier said, " and lei 
the pale once more chase the crimson from that cheek ; fo: 
I think it far more beautiful. Why did 1 fly ? because then 
were two loud and sweet voices that bid me come away! 
Kinaldo broke from the allurements of Armida, at the cal] 
of war, for the love of glory alone ; but to me, another cami 
also, like that of an angel ; and I tarried no longer in th< 
land of enchantments^ but am come oace more, as you see 
like a fugitive into the wilderness." • 

" And how long mean you to tarry in the wild ?" said 
Catherine ; ^^ till its sweets are exhausted, and its fountainj 
dried up ;— and at what call will you wend your way next 
or at whose bidding ? for you wear that in your aspect thaj 
tells of hopes and purposes not to be slighted." 

*^ It is true," he said seriously ; ^^but I will not talk 
these things as yet ; believe me, I believe this hour to b 
one of the sweetest of my life. Often, in the gay capital c\ 
the other country, or amidst its gayer court, did this dwellj 
in| and its naked eminence, and — and the beings who dwe| 
there, come back on my thoughts, like the place of his child 
hood does to an esile's." 

" Do you say so. Colonel ?" said his host : **/ew cxilel 
have ever been more welcome ; you've had a long ride, an^ 
we must yet taste a bottle of hermitage together ; it has tb< 
smooth rich flavour of the Rhone, as you well know ; 'twil 
make the passing hour pass brightly away." 

^^ Pity that its brightness must so soon be darkened," h< 
replied, ^^ or that it should be the herald of a more storm] 
hour!" 

^^ Is the news true," interrupted Eleanor, *^ that the Roya 
force is assembled, and soon to advance against the rebels ?* 

" It is true," he answered. ** 1 am now on my way to thj 
place of muster of our forces ; and am come to see mj 
friends once again, ere wq march against the enemy." 

^^ Once again, Trevanion, and ere you march against th\ 
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... euemyf'* she said, in a voice of iIbtiii, and %ta duk sje 
, lost its fire. " Your preparations are indeed hasty ; wa were 
.,, told it would be ;et. Home time ere fou took the field." 
.^,i " It would BO, in truth, till December's frosts had coTered 
. the ground, but for the restless efibrts of Hopton, and the 
,. derotedaesfl and extenaire influence of Granville ; and we 
. march," he eontinued, in a voice (iiU of ardouft " witb a 
force of three thousand chosen men, and choice!}' command- 
ed, to Launceeton, — not to garrison its eld walls, hut quickly 
to issue forth agtinat the far superior amy of the Earl o( 
. Stamford. It is a perilous enterprise, but it must be done." 
Both sisters continued for a few moments silent, though 
deeply interested in the intelligence. " It is sudden," mur- 
, inured the younger almost unconsciously, her affection for 
.., the speaker striving fearfiilly with her ambition that he should 
,,^ gnin military fame. Catherine relieved the silence by observ- 
ing : " Is the neutrality, then, that we flattered ourselves 
would be lasting, utterly broken by the enemy t You have 
justice on your side, as well as the right ; and these often 
balance superior numbers." 

" The strong hand and a stout heart are a much belter 
balance in these times ; — in them we are rich indeed. Then, 
our chiefs are of more experience than the Republican 
leaders." 

" But they are men of iron, these enthusiastic men," the 
lady rejoined, " and fancy ihey flgbt for the cause of heaven ; 
and that belief is o<\en as good as spear and shield to them." 
" It is true," replied the soldier ; " we have had fatal 
proof of it on more than one occasion. It is strange to see 
men behave on the field with as much union and bravery, as 
if Ihey had proved many a csmpsign ; and but a few days 
, since Ihey were mere churls and mechanics." 
I " It were well. Colonel," she answered, *' if some of that 
spirit of union and avoidance of many excessra, attached to 
the adherents of royalty. Would the arms of the Cavaliers 
have worse success, think you, if they followed St. Withoirs 
principle of self-denial a little oftener ? Because your foes 
are fanatics, too many of your men of note tread in the steps 
of the Knights Templars ; as if the banner they fellowed 
absolved them from all moral conduct, or purity of feeling.' 
The former only answered witb a smile of contempt ; anc 
not long aAer, the party separated. The atlernoon leemei 
to pass slowly away to the visiter, though every allraclioi 
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was there that coiild gire wings to time. On the e^e of a 
dangerous, and, to appearance, almost desperate career, he 
had come to seek one more and decisive interriew with the 
woman he loved. 



CHAPTER VII. 

^^ How should thy pure and peaceful eye 
Untroubled view our ■cenea below ! 
Or how a tearleas beam supply 
To light a world of war and wo?" 

Scott. 

In the southern wing of the once episcopal domicile was 
a small apartment, that, from its lofly position, looked on 
the wild heaths and hills behind, on whose confines the rich 
woods and lawns terminated. It had been the bishop's dor- 
mitory ; little of its ancient character could now be distin- 
guished amidst the more tasteful arrangement and ornaments 
of the apartment. The emblems of mortality that had dwelt 
there during the abode of Robert Seymour, the last superior, 
who took pleasure, it was said, in gazing on the skull and 
crossed bones placed on a small table by his bedside, were 
now replaced by objects that pleased more a lady's eye. 
The mirror stood there ; and beside it was placed a small 
an4 richly illumined missal, that, though less oflen consulted 
than the former ornament, was nevertheless a favourite com- 
panion of the inmate. It had been a present from an ancient 
relative, who held the rank of abbess of a convent in another 
land, but now slept with her fathers. On a shelf on the 
wainscoted wall were ranged the lives of the saints, both 
male and female ; and from their neat though worii appear- 
ance, it might be conceived they had not shared in the 
neglect and obloquy of those by whose fingers they were 
wont of yore to be pressed. Even now, the hours both of 
night and morn were oilen beguiled by their perusal, till the 
imagination of the fair reader was transported to scenes of 
suffering and victory, with an enthusiasm that, while it 
charmed, unfitted her mind for the more serious and every- 
day prospects of life. They stood unopened now ; even the 
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volume that contained the life and rapture of AnneHe Nice* 
las, her &vourite heroine, was untouched ; while the tenant 
of the chamber sat lost in a reverie, that, from the workings 
of her countenance, and the deep thought of her dark eye, 
was of too impassioned a character to be drawn from any 
thing but present and pressing realities. With her head 
leaning on her hand, and her look turned on the dark waste 
that spread far in front, Eleanor Dawnay seemed not to heed 
the objects on which she gazed. Her thoughts, whatever 
they were, were broken by the entrance of her attendant, 
whose voice, that went before her footsteps, would have 
roused bishop Seymour himself from his slumbers. It was 
not particularly loud or boisterous, but had that peculiarly 
short and clear tone, that the ear of the most pensive and 
abstracted cannot withstand. 

Honor Middlar, for that was her name, bent upon her 
iady4in earnest look, and advanced quickly towards her. 
Certainly, her air and figure were not exactly of that class 
by which we like our reveries, when they are very interesting, 
to be broken on. The latter was short and thick, with very 
little neck ; and legs of not much greater longitude : the 
arms too, from the habit of being seldom unemployed, as 
well as the firm hold they took of most tilings, were rarely 
stretched out at full length ; but reposed in a gentle curve, 
that made them appear shorter than they really were. The 
face was rather large for the figure, but its rotundity was 
redeemed by' very striking features : a nose slightly Roman ; 
a round comely chin ; and a mouth that might have inspired 
gentle feelings, but that the full lips, that knew little closing, 
seemed ever on the watch for their prey, and trembled to let 
loose the stores of the soul. When in a passion, which it 
required great provocation to excite, Honor had a habit of 
compressing her eloquent lips ; and from the rarity of this 
trait, it became the more impressive ; while her full blue eye 
told all the dark purpose within. Fixedly was it now bent 
on her lady, whose expression of countenance it seemed at 
a loss to fathom ; and she knew that Time, that waited not for 
mistress or maid, had already swept the moment fixed for 
her personal services, into the gulf of oblivion. 

^^ The sun's gwein' down upon Kingston, my lady ; and 
you am't drest yet ; and I ha' Been waitin' nigh a hour to be 
summonsed, and I'm not the only one that^ waitin'." 

'' Is it so late ? I had forgot myself, Honor, and had no 
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thought time fled so fast ; but 'tis of little purpose now. I 
shall not dress this evening, and shall be happier where 
I am." 

'* Happier where you are ?" said the otl^er, in one of her 
clearest tones, planting herself doggedly at her mistress's 
elbow, *^ as if there's any pleasure in looking at thode black 
hills and moors, that are wearyin' to the very eye, — and not 
to be compared to a pure and handsome face,- with eyne and 
hair as black as a coal." 

** What are faces, fair or blacky to you, woman ? or why 
should your tongue run on them ?" was the answer in rather 
a displeased tone. 

^^ What are they to me !" said the other, putting back at 
the same time with her small fat hand the brown locks that 
shaded her forehead ; " Maybe not much : ten years syne, 
I might ha' had my pickin' out of all in the parish ; but I 
loved his honour's sarvice too well to take up wi' them. 
There's John Tresize, and one or two more still parsist in 
starin' in church when I'm by your side ; they don't think 
much about what they came there for. St. Teath ! they are 
faithless men, your Ladyship, and think more about earth 
than heaven." 

^^ Do you mean the dark and rude-looking young man, 
that I have often remarked to fix his attention where I sit ?" 

^^ He has a dowle sort of a look and isn't ower fair ; but 
he's a man quite sought afler in the neighbourin' ; all the 
light and temptin' creatures are makin' up to en ; but he's a 
staid man, John Tresize, though he's so comelie, and kens 
better what's for his own welfare, than to tak' tfp wi' sitch 
jroung and useless things ; his head o' hair, my Lady, is black 
as a hurtle, and people say 'tis like the Curnel's." 

The latter made no reply to this compliment ; for while the 
hands of her attendant were nearly as busy in arranging hor 
long tresses, as the tongue was in dwelling on the perfections 
of the favoured swain, the mistress's attention was engaged, 
as she sat motionless in the small antique chair, on a painting 
on the opposite wall. It represented the martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian, and would have done more credit to the taste of 
the former possessors than the relics and fragments of various 
virtue they had treasured up. It had been purchased by Mr. 
Dawnay during the last and only visit he had made in his 
youth to France, and was transplanted to its present abode, 
ss the fittest place of rest for so esteemed a treasure. The 
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youthful and celebrated martyr, fastened to a .rock in the 
midst of a waste scene, though a copy from the great Italian 
master, exhibited that kind of interest that oAen invests the 
Catholic faith with a peculiar charm for the female mind* 
The body, stuck full of arrows, and bleeding from many 
wounds ; the beauty of the countenance, the sweetness and 
resignation that dwelt there ; and, still more, the entire 
helplessness of the sufferer, with the desert around him, and 
no eye, no hand to sooth his dying moments, while lift 
ebbed slowly and painfully away. 

Often had the girl gazed on the painting till her eyes were 
filled with tears. It was singular that the countenance of 
Sebastian, by one of those chances that there is no account- 
ing for, bore a resemblance to that of Trevanion, the guest 
of the preceding evening. It was but faint, yet there was 
the same symmetry of feature, and resolved and melancholy 
eye ; the short dark- hair too curled round the fair forehead, 
as it did round that of the latter. Each day, to Eleanor's 
eye, this resemblance had grown stronger ; and the tragic 
scene before her suited well with the gloomy anticipations 
of the approaching struggle bad caused to thicken round her 
fancy. 

Not long were they now allowed to do so ; and even that 
term had been greatly shortened, bad not Honor, while the 
pensive eye of her mistress wandered not from the youthful 
martyr, fixed her own quite as earnestly, but less mournfully, 
On the mirror that stood on the table, and by gazing over the 
fair shoukier on which the ringlets wandered, she obtained a 
view perfectly to her satisfaction. Glasses of such a kind 
were a luxur^ to which domestics of this day were all unused ; 
and it was only by stealth that it had been enjoyed at inter* 
vals when the tenant of the apartment was away. The head 
of redundant brown hair, the cap that rose gracefully, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the province, and the large speak* 
ing eye that beamed with complacency,ivere reflected vividly 
back' to the delighted gazer, whom the setting sun would 
have left moveless there, save that the hands moved me* 
chanically in their office, — had not a deep sigh firom her 
mistress suddenly recalled her attrition. A glance of the 
eye, quick as lightning, first at the latter, then at the picture, 
revealed to the startled handaiaid at once the mysterioua 
cause of this sadness. 

^^ It's a drear itight that, my Lady ; to treat so young and 
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comelie a man in sitch guise; and enough to move the 
flintiest heart ; so lonely too, — no keehe nor friends nigh, 
and the white sand is ail red witbhis blood.'* 

" 'Twas a noble death, though," replied the other, ** and 
for a glorious cause ; no doubt we see only the appalling 
part, and know not the peace which sweetened the desertion 
and anguish of such an hour." 

" I can't see any triumph," as your Ladyship says, ** in a 
condition like that ; among rocks and white sands, getherin' 
like the waves all around ; there's not a roof to be seen, 
nor the smoke o' one, nor 9 drop o' water, for what I see, 
to quench his thirst." 

" True, Honor ; but don't you see the eyes bent upwards, 
and filled with the rich relief drawn from thence ? He died 
for his religion, and does not appear to feel his sufierings in 
the consciousness of it." 

" For religion. Miss Eleanor! — that's clean another thing. 
No wonder, indeed, his look is so comfortable and strength- 
ened, as one may say ; yet 'tis strange he should be so 
fouright ! and sitch a keenlie figure, that would ha' looked 
more takin' in a nice parlour, with a Turkye carpet, than 
upon them hard stones, that are piercin' into his white skin.'' 

^^ But that bed was sweeter to him than one of down : 
in that moment he would not have exchanged it for a 
palace." 

*« Then he was wrong, there's no doubt, — over far wrong, 
with his young years and dark eye, to think so : there's no 
likin' between 'em and the ould musty and vineed friars, 
with bald beads and ashescat faces that our master's got 
hangin' up in his room ; they mak' me quever sometimes by 
candlelight to look at them. They're no loss, a cargae o' 
them throwed into the lake afore the window." Here a 
look of sharp reproof reduced the speaker to sudden silence, 
who, after a few confused hems, attempted to mend the 
breach she had made. 

^^ I don't say they wern't all good in their day, and de- 
jsarved maybe to be made saints of, like powers o' others 
that are gone, and quiet in the berrin-ground, wi' nittles and 
hamlocks growing over them. But they were ould and gray 
and ftiii of ailins, with bodies like a lantern wi' fasting ; 
surely they wefe no bein's for a woman's eye to rest upon. 
—There's St. Martin, that your Ladyship says used to put 
•11 the likelie wemman into convents ; where they never seed 
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the blink o^ the sup or of a mas's eye ; 'tis a blessih' I didn* 
live in his day. A few nights agone, i dreamed John Tre« 
size, that I ha' named afore, came to my bedside ; but he *d 
got the ould man's grewsome, frownin' face upon his tall, 
likelie figure ; and his sightly leg, as you must ha' observed 
in the churchyard^ was covered in a long gownd ; he looked 
fierce, and forbade me to be married, but to live in the 
odour o' singleness to my dyin' day." 

'*^ It 's a good state, HJ/onor, for those whose minds ve 
prepared for it, and Tjan think and talk less of the world than 
you do ; whose heydey of youth and passion is gone by, or 
ought to be. — Sebastian," she added, thoughtfully, *^ was in 
his prime, yet he spurned them all." 

**' But he's no example for others to do so too, if I may 
be so bold to say so ; there's many a heart was wae for his 
death, I'll warrant ; and^ many a eye, not older than your 
Ladyship's, would have wepit bitter tears upon his grave. 
Living or dead, 'tis a pleasure to look upon sitch a saint as 
he. Oflen 1 ha' marvelled how all the others that his honour 
loves to look upon, and that I ha' seen aneath, were hard 
fared and scraggy men, stricken in years : the wemmen saints 
are aflen handsome enough ; but never ha' 1 seed one o' the 
men that had any thing temptin' about 'en save the one in 
the painting there. " ' 

An involuntary smile spread over the young lady's face at 
this observation, the troth of which she could not but allow. 
She rose from her seat, while the bustling attendant brought 
one article of dress after another, with a frequency that was 
a proof of the unusual difficulty of being pleased on this 
occasion. 

^^ The sea-green gownd, ma'am, you don't like neither, 
that you used to be so fond o' ; and now when all the leaves 
are gone, and the trees withered, and any thing green wud 
be refreshin' to the eye ; 'tis out o' nature, and winna do." 

*"* Give me the robe," was the reply, *^ and let the dark 
mantle be ready for the evening ; for I shall walk towards 
the lake, as the weather is fine." 

^ There's nathing, my Lady, befits ye so pure and tidily 
as the dark robe ; it fits well upon a figure the like o' yours ; 
muny a day ha* I marked a bright eye admirin' and foUowin' 
afler, like the ould priests used to hang about the priory, that 
they lp¥ed so well, but could never call their own. i re- 
member last Hallonias, as I was wandria' at evemn** seeiDg 
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the Cornel standing in the gateway, as fixed as the image o 
St. Teath faiside ; I peered in, and 'twas your Ladyship 
^oiong the dark pillers and broken walls that he was gazing 
at, like Lot's wife at the home she sorrowed for ; and ye had 
the dark mantle on, that evening/' 

^^That tongue of yours would continue till midnight, 
Honor, without wearying: and the company are arriving, 1 
see ; I am in no mood at present to meet them ; a lonely 
chamber would at this moment suit better my spirits. Have 
you waited on my sister yet ? and is ahe id the saloon ?" 

'^ Miss Catherine has been there an hour agone, as gay 
and cheerfu' as is her wont, drest in the white gown, that 
suits so with hen snowy skin. She does'n' like to be alone 
and tristfu' like your Ladyship ; and her wild eye likes bet- 
ter to wander upon others' faces, than to dwell upon fallen 
walls and towers, — she has na' his honour's humour like 
yourself. May I — " 

" No, it does not need," was the reply ; " be here to at- 
tend me two hours hence." So saying, with a parting and 
hasty glance at the small mirror, that reflected back a face 
and form that might not be viewed with impunity, she quitted 
the apartment, of which the attendant was for the time left 
sole tenant. She looked cautiously round for a few mo- 
ments, as the retreating feet of her mistress were heard ; 
and when the quick yet gentle step no longer came on the 
ear, she closed the door, and seated herself in the antique 
chair that had just been quitted. Her brown hair and ruddy 
face rose little above the arms of the ancient seat, which 
her master had never suffered to be removed for a more 
modern one : on these, however, she contrived to repose her 
own short arms, though somewhat to the inconvenience of 
the rest of her figure. A keen and prolonged glance was 
first cast on the painting on the opposite wall, in which 
much satisfaction was evident ; it then wandered slowly over 
the apartment. We all, even those of us who are most fond 
of movement, whether of tongue or limb, or both, find an 
interval For solitary reflection sweet as well as profitable. 
Such was the case at present ; and though stillness was of 
all things the least welcome to the handmaid's feelings, who 
could have lived indeed beneath the sound of a mill-wheel, 
her thoughts were such at this moment that she scarcely 
seemed to be conscious she was in the midst of total still- 
oess* The arrival uid stay of the accomplished guest ; 
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resolve of her mistress to issue forth in the eveniDg, without 
doubt' not UDattended ; the approaching fierce and civil 
struggle, in which all th^ young men of Uie neighbourhood 
took one side or the other; above all, the fai(h of the 
stranger, who was a Protestant, came like a torrent through 
her mind, and kept her ^r a good hour 9peechle9s and move- 
less. The last rays of the lingering sun fell on her round, 
busy, and now contemplative face, comfortably imbedded in 
the bosom of the chair, and on the painting of the martyred 
youth. Honor was an admirer of beauty, but less fanciful 
than her mistress ; she would have preferred the roughest 
living copy to the dying and fading form before her : an en- 
thusiast to whose creed, whatever her other noted qualities, 
she could not well be called. Honor was really a clever per- 
sonage, but she had a diflScult part to playj; and it is no 
wonder if frequent perplexity and a little duplicity were the 
inevitable consequences of having undertaken it :— the chief, 
and, it might be said, favourite attendant on two sisters, not 
only of different tastes and habits, but of faith also. The 
former might be easily overcome, with management ; but 
the latter presented appalling difficulties. 

Miss Catherine, as she used to say, was of the way o* 
thinking, to which she herself waa amatAtiy iaclined ; having 
had an old aunt, who lived on a wild common at some dis- 
tance from her native cottage, who, being a Protestant, had 
frequently held serious converse with her : but her younger 
lady was a confirmed Papist^ and to thijs belief she was not 
only obliged outwardly to conform, but to profess an earnest 
attachment to it, as the suspicion thereof would' have been 
the withdrawing of favour. Alternately the companion, as 
far as light converse went, of both ladies, it wjis her wont, 
at times, to trim with the elder, of whom she stood most in 
awe, the foUies and errors of the decaying hierarchy, which^ 
she would compare to the old gateWa}[ of ther cathedral, , 
stately and frownin', but full of chinks that the sun and wind 
both came through. A w6rd now and then w^p also drop^ 
ped, as she saw her auditor disposed, on the swee^ess of a^ 
thing that was true and clear, compared to a dark J^nd 
gropin' one. By the exercise of a keen tact, united to the 
indulgence of those she served, she had been hitherto enabled 
to keep her place in good odour with both parties. The 
many years she bad lived in the family had rendered the old 
faith, with its various minutias, traditions, and ceremonies, 
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perfectly familiar to her memory and apprehension. To hei 
practice also, on occasioni, it must unfortunately be added, 
— eo &r as a professed reverence for certain saints, who were 
most dear to Eleanor's feeling, as well as for peculiar days 
-—besides sundry daily crossings and invocations, which 
passed for nothing. But Honor atoned to her conscience 
for these wahderiogs, by the reflection that her heart had no 
share in them. She was an instance of that union of shrewd- 
ness and interestedness of mind, with much kindness of heart, 
not unfrequently found among the women of her province. 
Whatever her personal charms might have been in days of 
yore, they were now, at the age of thirty-two, somewhat on 
the wane ; and hardly gave her a title to be classed among 
the Cornish witches* as the fair complexioned and richly 
formed girls of the West were often termed. Not so thought 
their possessor, whose person was the object of her strictest 
and most beloved care. On the lone common where her 
dwelling had been, from whose rude door a few similar cot- 
tages could be discerned at awful distances, she was the ad- 
mired and sought-out beauty of the waste. Oilen might her 
eye descry afar off the solitary form of some suitor pacing 
along at the approach of eve. But times were changed, and 
had long beim.Ao : tha round short figure, and ruddy face 
and clear eye that charmed in the wild, were shrouded amidst 
the higher and jealous pretensions within the walls of the 
old palace ; the fastidiousness and independence of taste 
cherished beneath her natal roof, died gradually away. But 
the memory of past hours of flirtation and despotism rose oil 
and sweetly' in Honor's mental eye; again the rude hearth 
blazed, and the door opened, within which the brown face 
and square shoulders of some admirer insinuated themselves ; 
another followed, and the chimney seat, though turf, became 
a complete divan, from amidst whose clouds of smoke glis- 
tened many a staring and admiring eye. Even these dear 
remembrances yielded to the pressing conviction of the 
moment : the alarming fact of* Trevanion's being a Pro- 
testant, in fearful opposition to her mbtress's creed, who 
was, no doubt, attached to him ; and this attachment was 
now drawing to a crisis. How was she to steer her course 
in such circumstances ? It was like passing between Sylla 
and Charybdis : two lovers of warring belief ) in the strife 
to please one of whom, mortal offence might perchance be 
given to the other. Thus far, during the few and short visits 
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of the admirer, hor cards bad been played iadifferently well ; 
bat now, when afiairs wore a threatening aspect, and the 
hoose began to be divided against itself, neutrality was safe 
no longer. 

The descending shades of efening warned the perplexed 
confidant at last, that it was time her reverie was ended : 
already the paintings and the image-work grew dim along 
the darkening wall : she rose hastily from her aged and 
luxurious seat, somewhat like a mastiff, who, having nestled 
into dreaminess beside the warm hearth, hears suddenly the 
sharp call of his master without ; for soon after her young 
mistress hastily entered, and in a homed manner demanded 
her walking habiliments. The officious bands of the do- 
mestic soon completed the equipment ; an inquisitive sen- 
tence or two hung on the lips ; but there was something in 
the manner of the former, that chilled their utterance, which 
died way in a few suppressed murmurs. As the tacit in- 
terdict did not extend to the eye as well as the lip, so it could 
not prevent Honor fVom stretching her short neck as far as 
possible out of the window, — not to survey the last hues of 
evening on the distant mountain or the nearer waters, but — 
to be clearly satisfied how her young lady was accompanied. 
Accordingly, skirting the lawn that led to the adjoining 
wood, her graceful figure was seen, with that of Trevanion 
by her side. The eye could not follow them long, ere the 
yellow and withering foliage of the trees closed on their 
steps, that passed on toward the border of one of the sheets 
of water formed by the tide. It was a retired and sheltered 
spot : the river beyond, and its few passing barks, were not' 
visible through the trees that hung over the narrow path. 
The stillness of evening was around the spot : and it seemed 
as if those who came there felt its influence ; for their voices, 
that had been quick and animated hitherto, died away, as 
they slowly paced to and fro on the shore. 

'^ I have thought of this moment often, Eleanor," Tre- 
vanion at last said, *^ as of one that must be bitter to us^— ^ 
but not thus would I have had it come.'' 

** Why should it be comfortless ?" she replied ; " have I 
not said all that woman can say, to dispel every doubt from 
your mind ? But to yield assent to your entreaty, at such a 
moment, and in such a fearful state of the times, when you 
know not what the event of the next day may be ; I cannot 
do tbis, Trevanion, — indeed I cannot." 
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<< In such a state of times. Miss Dawnay, the soldier, in bis 
hopes and joys^ lives but from day to day ; and, I might 
urge, that he ought to mstch them in their flight. Though 
the present struggle be a deadly one, you think too darkly of 
it Alas ! its honours, when they come, will be almost 
withered in my eye, by the sacrifice they shall have compel- 
led me to make." 

^^ Do not think so : the glory which your devotion to such 
a cause will bring, will be a rich reward ; fairer than dowry, 
and more lasting than life. And shall I turn that high and 
aspiring spirit from a path so suited to it ?" 

«« Do you think, Eleanor," he answered, ^^ I should de- 
part beneath the Royal standard with less enthusiasm or re- 
solve to do my utmost in its cause, were that hand mine 
irrevocably ?'* 

^^ You know not your own heart," she replied, ^< either 
in its weakness or strength, to speak thus. Would the hour 
of battle come alike, if you knew you had left an anjdous 
and attached wife, and one so lately too ; or merely a devoted 
woman, whe loved your glory dearly, perhaps, as yourself? 
It was thus the knights of chivalry gained a name ; when no 
fond tie bound them : no imploring accents bade them wan- 
der no more." 

Her companion smiled sadly at these words, and the proof 
they gave of the weak, as well as the noble part of his mis- 
tress's character, who could thus dwell in fancy on the meeds 
of chivalry, amidst such thoughts of tenderness and sorrow. 

*^ It might be thus, Eleanor, with me, as you say ; and the 
love of fame would be quenched, perhaps, at times, in that 
which is stronger than death. But do not let us, in thoughts 
of the romantic, lose sight of the stem realities that are 
drawing nigh. A true knight ought not to speak of danger 
and fate ; yet they do not the less hover round his path." 

** Talk not thus, Trevanion,'* she said, in a faltering tone ; 
^^ I have striven not to think of this ; and have oflen turned 
wildly from the dark pictures of my own fancy. No, — I 
will cherish them no more, but think how sweet it will be 
to hear of the distinctions that you will surdy gain." 

*< And I will gain them," he said firmly ; ^^ yet you have 
been faithless, Eleanor, and will now let me depart with the 
reproach of a broken word." 

^^ But that word was for a time of peace, and not of War. 
It was plighted ere the clouds gathered darkly on our 
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prospocts, and you must not urge its fulfilment now. Tr e- 
vanion, you will remember the hours that were passed, such 
as this, but far happier, by the wood, or the water's side. 
And, for me^ — ^my thoughts will be ever with you, in the 
tent by night, — in the march and the peril by dayi-*in e?ery 
moment, but——" 

He stopped, and looked at her earnestly : it was hard to 
part from so attached a woman, who, at this moment, 
seemed in his eye lovelier than ever. Each selfish feeling 
instantly gave way : he struggled for a few moments witli 
the fears and doubts which the vision of the future brought 
heavily before him. It was not a foreign war, a campaign 
of a summer, into which he was tp enter ; but one that in> 
volved every prospect of well being, rank, and affluence. 
Should the arms of the Parliament be successful, his fair 
possessions would be sequestered ; his father's house be 
made a spoil ; and he might be driven, an exile and a beggar, 
to another land. . Where then would be the bright dreams 
of his love, the dear hopes of possessing the being who now 
stood before him t , 

^' Yes,*' he replied, ^* the memory of past hours, and the 
assured hope of coming bliss, shall be ever with me. They 
will inspire, they will assure me ! Yet they are but phan* 
toms," he added, with a deep sigh, <^ however dear, to the 
power of that pleading eye — the clasp of this hand in mine, 
my own, my beautiful betrothed. But I must leave you, 
and that speedily." 

^^ So soon I time cannot have fled so fast : see ! the sun 
is still bright in the west. — But it is best," she said, after a 
pause, ^^ it should be so, ere it be too bitter to part thus. 
We shall meet again ere long ; but not hurriedly, not in 
sorrow." 

^^ No ; when we meet again, it will not be thus. But 
should the enemy prevail, I must be an exile, Eleanor, from 
my own land, — must turn from my own domains like an out- 
cast. Then, should this happen, you cannot, — no, you shall , 
not, be my bri<le." 

<^ Not be your bride— because you were in misfortune! 
Should I too leave you when all else had left ? Never, 
while my heart loves as it has done ; and misery cannot 
change it." 

^^ Then am I armed against all chances," said the soldier. 
«( I have dwelt in anguish on the prospect ; on the leaving 

Vol. I.— G 
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my homey and fair patrimony ; a proscribed man in a (o 
reign land— *alone." 

He took the hand she offered ; and, while ho pressed it 
fervently, felt that it trembled more than his own. As they 
walked slowly from the spot towards the dwelling, the light 
still glanced from the spacious drawing-room, and gay and 
mingled voices came from it, for several of the neighbouring 
gentry had been invited on tUa occasion to meet the guest. 
Hjs feelings, as well as those of his companion,, were not 
now tuned to share in the society, or in the loud though not 
deep discourse of two 'or three knots of ladies and squires, 
on the stirring events of the time ; or the more grave and 
erudite converse of the host and a few seniors at the upper 
end of the apartment, on the glory of the past reigns, both 
in arts and edifices, compared to the present faded one. 
One or two hours passed irksomely away, when TreVanioo, 
in spite of the entreaties of the father and sisters to prolong 
])ts stay, took a hurried leave of them, on the plea that he 
must be early at the place of assembling of the forces ; and 
mounted his horse, and rode hastily away. 

The twilight soon sunk into darkness, as he proceeded 
along an open and waste country^ the paths of which, how* 
ever, were familiar tp him. Rapid motion, it has often been 
said, is an excellent soother of strong agitations of the mind, 
— and so it proved on this occasion ; as Us spirited courser 
bore him over treeless hills and moors, on which no moon 
rose to shed its light. The obscurity, however, suited better 
with the tone of his feelings than the most cloudless sky ; 
the exciting scene that awaited him in the morning came be- 
fore his view, where some of the choicest spirits of the time, 
both as to rank and talent, were to be met with, each accom- 
panied by his followers, and each strung to meet the utmost 
extremities for the cause they had espoused. A young and 
aspiring man could hardly have desired a finer field on which 
to enter, and the present candidate brought into it qualities 
which made men look on him with hope and expectation. 

John Trevanion, lately chosen to the rank of Colonel in 
the King^s forces in the West, was descended from a family 
of great antiquity. His ancestors had oflen served as 
sherifis of the county, and repeived the honour of knighthood 
from their sovereigns. One of the most illustrious of these 
was Hugh Trevanion, who, for his bravery in the battle of 
Bosworth Field, was made a Knight Banneret ; and the 
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sword with which this was confirmed is still to be seen in the 
church of St. Michael Carhayes. His descendant resided 
at the family mansion with his father ; it was a ^ne and ex- 
tensive pile of building, in a commanding situation* not far 
from the sea. Amidst the retirement of this place the son 
had passed t|ie greater part of his liie^ with the exception of 
a^ year or two in France. " The large portion of leisure time 
he had enjoyed at home, uninvaded by the fashionable plea- 
sures or profligacies indulged in by so many young men of 
his age and fortune, had been chiefly devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of his mind. The character of a well-read man at this 
period, and on the confines of the Atlantic, was not a fre«' 
quent one ; but it might be given to Trevanion even at the 
age of twenty-seven, for he as yet numbered no more. The 
library at Carhayes was a numerous and valuable one ; well 
stored with ancient lore, the situation-^looking down on an 
embattled terrace, beneath which, at the bottom of a steep 
declivity, rushed a rapid stream, and the sea opened beyond, 
— was in itself in no slight degree inspiring. It was his daily, 
and favourite resort ; and night and morn both found him 
there, indifferent to the convivial or boisterous parties of the 
neighbourhood, as well as the chase, or the less refined 
wrestling ring, around which men of family were at times to 
be seen. 

These romantic feelings would have been brooded over 
tranquilly from year to year, amidst the deep shades that sur- 
rounded Carhayes on almost every side, had not the civil 
war broken out, and opened at once a field to his hopes as 
well as loyalty. It could not be said, however, that, like the 
young Vendeon of a later tiitie, Henri Jaquelin, he rushed at 
once from the bosom of total solitude into the midst of arms ; 
that the love of his King and of fame changed instantly the 
timid and bashful youth into a hero, in whose eagle- eye, as it 
was said of the former, sat victory. Trevanion was an ac* 
complished as well as elegant man ; had mingled in the world, 
and been received at the most polished court of the age» 
He saw with ardour the kindhng of the strife around him, 
and his devotion to his King made him instantly"^ arm in his 
cause. To this decision he was influenced by his personal 
attachment to Sir Beville Granville, as well as to his heroic 
and commanding character. 

It was not long before this period that he had formed an 
attachment to Miss Dawnay. Lovq had hitherto mingled 
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liltie in hifl thoughts, and teemed to atand aftr off, waitiog 
tbe fulfilment first of his sterner prospects ; but be had 
yielded resistlessly to the passion, which her retired and de- 
voted character had crealedi at a time when a calm and happy 
sojourir amidst bis native domains was the only prospect he 
cherished. Eleanor first admired and then loved him; 
and paused not long to inquire if the difiTerence of his faitb 
ought not to have presented a stem barrier to this. Mr. 
Dawnay, indeed, started some difficulties ; but as they were 
not very pertinaciously maintained, while Catherine combated 
them, and her sister remained silent, the subject very soon 
was sufiered to drop altogether. The fiither lamented, on 
two or three occasions, that so fine a young man, and of se 
agreeable conversation— the latter of which praises had been 
chiefly earned by his being an excellent listener to his host's 
antiquarian details-*-should be found in the way of error. 
As to Trevanion, his stay in France had, perhaps, softened 
his objections on this head, since he was as sincere a Pro- 
testant as his fathers had been before him, from a date nearly 
parallel with the Reformation ; or it is probable his scruples 
had yielded to the force of his pasmon Its happy termina- 
tion was, however, thwarted by the rapid progress of the civil 
contest, which earned dissension and disarray into the bo- 
soms of so many families, humble as well as high. . It had 
been almost settled that their union was to take place about 
this time ; at least, Eleanor had given such a hope, if not ao 
absolute promise, to her lover ; but its fulfilment was now 
postponed. The general troubles of the times, the march 
of the rebel army almost to the doors, and the total un* 
certainty of the future, threw gloom and sorrow round the 
approach of the bridal day. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

^ They wanted but a leader — and they found 
One to their cause immeasurably bound." 

Byros. 

* 

After some hours, he arrived at a village not more than 
;& few miles distant from the place of his destination, and here 
he resolved to pass the remainder of the night. The ac- 
commodations of the small inn, if such it might be termed, 
would scarcely have tempted the weary passenger to rest : he 
^aw his favourite horse well fed and attended to, and then 
seated himself in a huge chair, the only one in the kitchen, 
to wait the approach of morn. It came at last, and he will- 
ingly left his rude place of rest to resume his journey. The 
su# had risen ere he drew nigh the mansion of Stowe : no 
fosae or moat spread their sluggish depth round the wall ; 
or drawbridge, strictly sentinelled, startled the wanderer's 
footsteps away. Its founders arid improvers had not dreamed * 
such defences could ever be needful in so remote and calm 
a territory.* Armed men were gathered thickly, however, 
before the walls ; and the look of many among them bright- 
ened as they saw the soldier alight at the gate. He paused 
a few moments to look at the -array, and then passed hastily 
within. His reception by the numerous and distinguished 
tenants of the mansion was of the most cordial as well as 
flattering kind ; and when he cast his eyes round the long 
table, at which they now sat at their morning meal, he saw 
more than one, the report of whose deeds had been spread 
f^r and wide. The ancjent hall was completely filled with 
guests, by whom the substantial cheer that loaded the board 
was heartily partaken of ; for many had travelled far through 
the weary night with their few adherents, or had hastened 
alone at their utmost speed to the place of rendezvous. 

The noble owner rose to meet his friend ; and pressing 
his hand warmly, with a look that expressed more of the soul 
than words could have done, introduced him to two or three 
leaders who were seated near him. The conversation, that had 
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been interrupted for a moment, was again resumed with great 
earnestness ; the plans to be embraced, and that instantly^ 
were discussed ; for, as the Parliament's army were now ad- 
vancing, and would soon be at hand, no time was to be lost. 
The neutrality agreed to had been broken, and the Earl of 
Stanford, with a force be thought sufficient to crush the 
Royalists, had received orders to enter the province, to in- 
timidate, rather than to fight, for he scarcely imagined they 
would dare to meet him in the field. 

Sir Ralph Hopton was now lying at Launceston with a very 
inferior force, and it was resolved to march, with the levies 
which had now arrived, to join him there. It was easy for 
a man so extensively connected as Sir Beville Granville, to 
assemble, at a short notice, a large body of adlierents. The 
number of private gentlemen that came to bis aid, induced by 
his persuasion, or attached to his family by the ties of blood, 
made this body more formidable by their quality and high 
courage, than by their numerical force. A regiment that he 
had raised at his own expense some time before, was the only 
well-disciplined portion of his little band that was now ga- 
thered around the mansion. # 

The repast being ended, the hall was quickly dederted ; 
and all issued forth to the marshalling of the troops, regular 
and irregular. The latter presented, to an experienced eye, 
excellent materials, doubtless, to make hardy vetecana of ; 
but at present, summoned from their moors and hills, and 
^erce and rough in all their native wildness, their garbs, or 
tmiforms, were as various and strange as those of FalstafiTs 
regiment ; but the brawny chest, the naked and colossal 
neck, that would have rivalled those of any Saracen in the 
desperate bands of Omar ; in ^ne, the ^^ tbewes and sinews'' 
of these hardy peasants and miners, gave promise of the 
deeds they afterward achieved. The whole of the day 
w-as passed in busy preparation to march on the morrow, 
and in forming the motleyiforces into the best order and array 
the time permitted. 

The fresh and green turf of the sloping lawns bristled 
with the unwonted gleam of arms ; and the broad walks 
rung with the heavy tread of armed men. On wall and 
tower was many a fair spectator of the show of battle. At 
intervals small parties of men were seen hastening through 
the woods, or over the downs, to join the forcesi armed with 
the first weapon they could lay their hands on ', aturdy fish< 
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erroen from the neighbouring coast were among them, who 
had led their cabins and their boats, and rushed to range 
themselves under their lord's standard. Seated on a low 
and grass-covered bank, on which he supportetl himself with 
his trembling hands, while his large eye was fixed intensely 
on the scene before him, w^ an old man, with a frame, even 
in ruins, like that of Hercules. It was Kiltor, the once fa- 
mous wrestler, and the tenant of the valley, or bottom, as it 
was called, of Combe, who had implored his ancient friend 
to have him conveyed hither, that he might gaze on the array, 
and smell the battle, as it were, afar off. As the weapons 
flashed in the sunbeams, his eye seemed to catch the glare, 
and he lifted his palsied hand in earnest approval, as An- 
drews, to whom he had given a night's shelter a few months 
before, oft marched past him at the head of a small body of 
men, whom he was intently engaged it instructing. The latter 
was in the full pride and pomp of his charge ; hb experience 
and long service made him a valuable aid on the present 
occasion ; and the days of his youth seemed to come back 
to the veteran, as foot, voice, and gesture, kept time in his 
repeated march along the lawn. 

'^ He's young again," muttered Kiltor, ^^ and bis pike will 
soon draw blood ; and I'm withered, like the weeds upon 
this bank aneath me, clenching at the same time some beau- 
tiful wild fiowers into atoms in his hand. 

At this moment Sir Beville slowly drew nigh the spot on 
which he sat ; the old man looked eagerly and wistfully in 
his face, his own strong and miserable feelings giving way 
to the long and almost feudal attachment to the family. 

" Is it you, Kiltor ?"♦ said the former ; " how have you con- 
trived to leave your cottage, where you have been a home- 
keeper so many years ?" 

*' I cudn't resist, my Lord, to look upon strife, or the 
show of it, once more afore I die. 'Tisna wi' me now as 
in times long ower, when I ha' seen your young eye dance 
wi' joy as this hand cleered one prize ater another out o' the « 
ring." 

" We all have our day, my friend, was the reply ; " you 
have had yours, and fame enough too ; you were long the first 
wrestler of your time, and others now have taken your place." 

^^ They have, they have, and I'm alive to see it ; mere 
shilderlins, Sir Beville ; men o' lath, that wud na' ha' faced 
the grip, o' my hand, or stood the clinch o' my hmbs, more 



than a withy, and the whole countrie is runnin' ater tliem-^ 
dud I bui1>e strong for one day, a'prize day, as I was once, 
and they shud see thuse boastin' boys ; one hurled to his back, 
without a limb movin' ; another wi* broken bones ; and, 
maybe, ane goin' double all his life ater, alike Carter was 
for many years !'* and he laughed short and fiercely at the 
cruer remembrance he had conjured up. 

^^ Old man, age has not brought you mercy or kindness of 
heart ; these are not feelings for one whom the grave is 
waiting for. Years have, in truth, fearfully changed you : 
I remember, it was when I was quit« a child, Sir Richard, 
just returned from abroad, took me to see the contest in the 
ring. — It was you, Kiltor, that won the day." 

" You remember that day ?" said the wrestler exultinglj, 
almost starting from the ground, though the movement gave 
him great pain : *^ it was for the tankard, my Lord, the seK 
ver tankard that your grandsire put up for the whole county. 
'Twas a hard-folt day, and I did na' ken your eyes saw it ; 
tiien ye saw, anid after the other, fltnged upon the yerth, like 
the broken ore from' the kibbal : my bones were like iron, 
and my joints like brass — look at me now, my Lord! wild 
ye keo me for the same ? — but ye'll ne'er see another day 
like that in the ring." 

*^ I should know that giant frame again," Sir Beville said ; 
'* it was free and supj)le then, and formed in the finest sym- 
metry : there were others as tall and stout, but none took 
my childish fancy so much, and my grandsire was loud in his 
praises." 

Kiltor clasped his hands firmly together, and the big 
tears slowly coursed down his hard face, all unwonted : the 
praises of his noble patron, whom he had not seen for 
many long years^ during which praise had never reached his 
ear ; the memory of that day of triumph, on which such lips 
had dwelt, brought happier and better times back, ere dis- 
appointment and disease had overcome him. 

'• 1 was all that ^ few so fine made, and none so strong. 
Blessin' upon the words tbtit said it ; the eye followed ater 
me when 1 passed by ; they gethered from the east and the 
west round the ring, all asked the furst thing, * where 's Kil- 
tor, the champion ?' and the auld wemmen pointed me out 
to the young ar^d comelie ones. 'Twas upon Stratton 
Down, my last field ! — all day under a burnin' sky we wras- 
tled, and 1 got many a hard fall ; but when the last man wa^ 
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tlirowed, they carried me away in their arms to the village^ 
There Cattem, my young wife, the boaat of the whole parish^ 
waited for me. You never saw her dark eye in its strength ; 
bow it looked u|>on me so in love and pride that day ! We 
had a carouse that evenin', and I drank hard, and then went 
with her to our home in the Ceombe ; not dreamin' that I 
shud ne'er rejoice again. Towards mornin' I woke, the 
dead palsy had seized my side, and all my strength passed 
from^ nae, and never, never came again. I cried aloud and 
tossed my arms, but my body was like a lost man's driftin* 
upon the Wkve, or like Victor's when I pitched un dead in 
the ring, with his back furrowed in the grass!" 

^^ And did you never recover, George, your health and 
strength again ?" 

'^ They went from me in a moment, like a judgment from 
Heaven, as I said ; and my limbs got cold and heavy like 
lead, and hanged from my body like the shotten branches of 
an ould oak. Cattem cried over me day and night, and 
tended me Jike an enfant : but by littles I got to hate her ; 
her dark eye and sorrowin' face were always afore me, and 
sometimes I thofl they mocked me ; and she changed from 
that time, like me : her beauty wasted like the froth o' the 
sea : she's ould now and fierce^ an' unhappy like me, the 
once milde and mistreated woman. They came to my 
dwellin', one day, once a month ater that, the wrastlers 
irom the other parish ; for there was a wrastlin' 'greed upon, 
and tliey did na' ken my affliction. The Germoe men were 
among them, my ould rivals, burnin' at their bein' overcome'; 
they challenged me to come forth to dare them 'pon the 
morrow, and their eyes gloated aver my helpless state ; I 
saw them look hard and joyin' at one another, and then they 
mocked me wi' their words, and my friends were sad and 
downcast. — Oh my Lord, is it any wonder if my blood turned 
to gall ? I gnashed my teeth and cursed them ; afad from 
that hour my heart changed like my body, and I ne'er spoke 
a kind word, or thoft a merciful thought aterwards ; 'twas 
that hour that broke Cattern's heart and seared my own like 
a nether millstone." 

'^ Wretched man i" said his noUe auditor ; ^^ your life haSt 
in truth, little left to desire ; and what can death, with mch 
passions, have to hdpe for ?*' 

^^ The feelings o' my youth are still strong ; I ha' borne 
too long a livia' death to make me fear to give up my breath*. 
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I ha' but one hope : to see a strieken field, my Lord^ afbrc 
I die ; the claBhin' o* swords, the hard strife o' men strug- 
glin* for the life of others ; the drownin' o* voices— the ring 
is nothing to that/' 

^* For shame, Kilter, to feel thus on the brink of the 
grave ; go home, and strive for good will to others, instead 
of desiring scenes of blood. You should have any rehef or 
cc^mforts that I can bestow to sooth your condition ; but 
you do not want this world's good, 1 believe f is not the 
tenement in the valley your own ?" 

^^ It is^ it is ; and I want no more, as you are pleased to 
say ;— many thanks to the house that ha' fended me and my 
fathers af(>re me !" 

'^ It is strange," thought Sir Beville, as he turned from 
the spot, ^^ how the passions outlive the strength ! Well I 
remember this man, so noted in his day, and still he hovers 
like a vulture round the carcass from which he is driven." 

The latter looked earnestly after the retreating form of tlie 
nobleman, with his lips moving like those of a man who sees 
the friends of his past life in a painful dream. ^^ Like Sir 
Richard," he muttered ; *Uhe same stately step, and eye 
that canna be resisted in kindness or anger. His fotighten 
field 1*11 see, though my eyne look their last upon it." He 
then turned to gaze on the array around him with an intense 
interest that absorbed every other feeling. 

Several hours had passed away in the busy and e:i:citing 
duties around the walls, in which every one, whatever his 
rank, took the liveliest interest. Those who had come with- 
out arms were furnished from the store the mansion afforded, 
not out of its armoury, but from the supplies which had with 
great quickcess and foresight been provided. ^Fime there 
was not, to give any discipline to the raw peasantry ; who, 
it was decided, would be more efficient, if left to act as a 
separate body, than by being incorporated with the well- 
trained regiment. 

Evening now approached, and the sounds had all, by de< 
grees, died away ; stillness and order reigned once more 
both within and without the walls. The scattered, and nu* 
merous groups were seated on the lawn, or beneath the 
trees^ their motley weapons laid on the grass or resting 
against the ancient oaks beside them, and they were abun- 
dantly supplied with every requisite of good cheer. Often 
99 the bom or wooden cup of stout ale went round, the 
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heahb and prosperity of the noble family of the dwdling were 
(IruDk with enthusiastic shoutSp that Would have startled the 
warder on the wall, or the captive in the tower, had such 
personages been within hearing. 

In the great dining-room, the more distinguished part of 
the assemblage was met : the usual time of repast having 
been postponed several hours, in consequence of the duties 
and preparations of the day, it was the all-unwonted hour of 
six, when the banquet, for so it might be called, was served. 
In spite of the largeness of the company that partook of it, 
and the hurried hopes and fears in which domestic, as well 
chief, seemed to participate, no disarray or disorder met the 
eye. The presence of the hostess, together with a few more 
ladies, served to throw an additional zest over this crowded 
and military banquet, as well as to repress any uncourtly 
sallies or license, which some of the guests, from their air 
and demeanour, would have enjoyed to indulge. Among 
the fairer guests, were the wives or daughters of some of 
the leaders in the enterprise, who had accompanied them to 
Stowe, as a place of greater security than their own homes. 
At the head of the long and crowded table sat the owner of 
the mansion — a n^an that would at first sight have arrested 
the attention of the most careless eye. Nature had set the 
stamp of command on Sir Beville's countenance ; but so 
tempered with mildness and even gentleness, as to give as- 
surance that no unjust or personal cause alone would call 
forth its exercise. His native province had hailed him her 
true and zealous patriot, for his unweajied attention to its 
interests ; but it was necessary to possess other qualities to 
justify Clarendon's words, that he was ^^ the most universally 
beloved man of his time." He was known to possess a 
bright and unstained courage ; and his descent was suffi- 
ciently illustrious to satisfy the most stern adherent to ances- 
try, being in a direct line derived from Rolla, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, the grandsire of the Conqueror ; by virtue of which 
descent, the. earldoms of Corbeil and Thorigny still gave him 
their title. The profuse style of hospitality in which he 
lived endeared him greatly to the better order of gentry ; and 
to these advantages must be added those of a decided cha- 
racter and unbending purpose. 

To Charles he had for some years been personally known » 
who put no small value on his public services and attachment 
to his cause, as is evident from the several letters he afler- 
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ward wrote him with his own hand. He was among the 
very few leaders in his province who engaged in the cause 
from chivalric attachment and devotedness to the Ring. In 
his mind this feeling burned as strongly as ever the love of 
redeeming the sepulchre of Christ did in that of a Paladin 
of old* 

Hopton, in joining the roya) cause, to which he afterward 
became so brave and faithful an adherent, was moved in the 
first place by dissensions with some of the leaders of the 
Commons. 

The Lord Mohun seemed for some time to hesitate what 
part to take ; — to keep aloof till the superior strength of one 
of the hostile parties should determine his decision.' After 
watching, however, the movements of both, he had lately 
joined that of the King. The conduct of Granville had from 
the first been bold, prompt, and untemporizing : no obstacles 
thrown in his way by men of rank and influence in the county 
had for a moment arrested his onward course, and he now 
began to reap the fruits of his labours. His eye kindled as 
he looked on the companions in arms assembled at his table, 
while he continued to speak in an animated tone of the en- 
terprise in which they were embarked. Two or three of the 
of the best informed joined in this discussion, to which others 
listened ; while the attention of the Cavaliers at the remoter 
part of the table was engaged by the fairer individuals of the 
company. Not far from the host, listening at times to his 
words, and again passmg into a momentary abstraction, sat 
Trevanion ; from his features the martial excitement of the 
morning had passed away, and his look had resumed the 
thoughtful and almost melancholy expression that was wont 
to characterize it. More than once the former smiled as he 
observed the absent air of his friend, while the spirit of every 
one around him was wound up to the highest pitch. 

The sleepless night, and the harassing feelings by which it 
was accompanied, contributed to this restlessness of mind ; 
and in spite of the rapid passage, amidst those around him, of 
the choice wines, the shouts that rose loudly without on the 
evening air, and the mingled, but more chastened sounds 
within, the image of the attractive woman he had left, her 
last looks and words, and the changing tones in which she 
spoke, rose to memory as distinctly as when she stood at his 
side. Seated opposite to him, but with a far different mien, 
was a man of hia own age, but older id military fame. It 
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was Sir Nicholas Slanning, the gallaot defender of Peodennis 
Castle., of which he had been sometime governor, and was 
now arrived to join the present undertaking : his stature was 
small, and his countenance very fair, and th^ florid hue that 
ever sat there, and the light blue eye, denoted rather a mate 
of women than warriors. But a reckless and dauntless spirit 
were in his look and words, as he dwelt with confidence on 
the issue of to-morrow's march, and the speedy contest with 
the enemy. He then passed into gay discourse with Lady 
Grace and her companionsi near whom he was seated, re* 
joicing he was come to break a lance in their defence, freed 
from the dark and gloomy walls of his castie, that seemed 
as if built for the deeds of stem tyrants, and the durance of 
oppressed dames. With little of the refined and reflective 
traits that gave an interest to Trevanion*s aspect and dis- 
cour8eA.he possessed that inextinguishable vivacity and light- 
ness of heart as well as talk, that made him in general a 
welcome companion to the other sex. 

The ladies having withdrawn, numerous lights were 
brought, and the vast dining-room and its various assemblage 
were given vididly to view. It had nothing feudal in its cha- 
racter, save in the number of individuals of good fortune 
and family, who, being attached by the near or distant ties 
of relationship to the owner, looked on htm as the chfef of 
their line, and felt pride in following his counsels and fortunes. 
Bouvilie, St. Leger, and Beville, — names which, by their 
softness, seemed to be alike with his of Morman origin, — 
with Cole, Trewint, Arwenack, and others, of inferior stand' 
ing, were mingled indiscriminately with the independent gen- 
tlemen who had resolved to fight for the King, under the 
guidance of his representative for the county. Some of the 
latter were blitff, hardy squires, who had left their wild homes, 
mounted on their best horses, and ^^ fiery red with speed," 
had freshly arrived at the rendezvous. Hardy men they were, 
match for any of the Parliament saints in fair field, and would 
no more flinch from Haslerig's regiment of dragoons, than 
they would from a six* barred gate, or a tun of claret. Of 
the latter assertion they were now occupied in giving very 
satisfactory proofs ; for the huge magwfm bonum was whisked 
to and fro with as little mercy or stay as if it had been the^ 
stirrup-cup at the hostel-door, on a bridal-day. Several, 
who had come far from the north coast about Morva and 
Zennor, would have been taken by the great Hamon Den- 
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tatufl himself for aborigines, bad he met them upon one of 
their wild commons. Rough, shagged locks drooped, though 
not sentimentally, over hard, determined faces, that, having 
been compressed in helm and vizor through a night's hard 
riding, looked redly and surprisedly forth on the brilliant 
assemblage, in the midst of which they found themselves. 
The curious looks of not a few were fixed on the portrait 
of their unfortunate King that hung, large as life, above the 
chimney, in which those thoughtful, dejected features were 
clearly set forth. It was the first time, probably, they had 
seen a painting of King Charles, as they called htm, or 
of any other created being ; for the capacious bottle was 
observed to linger some moments in the hands of more than 
one, ere their eyes recovered from the spell thus suddenly 
set before them. The back swords, with brass or copper 
handles, the latter metal preponderated, were seen to raise 
their fronts above the table, so as to meet the eye of the 
guests ; for there had not been time, in the hurry of their 
arrival,^to free the martial sides of those worthies from their 
appendages. 

The conversation grew by degrees more loud and earnest, 
particularly towards the middle of the hall, wnere the roost 
skilful and eager linguist of the age, had he been seated, 
would have turned his eyes and ears quickly and inquiringly, 
from side to side, bewildered by the wild mixture of the 
provincial with the liege tongue of the land. 

On a suddtn there was a stillness throughout the assembly, 
as the host rose to address them. Sir Beville was not an elo- 
quent man : his speeches in the house were moro remarka- 
ble for manliness and simplicity, than for imagination or 
ornament. But when he spoke of the injuries of his King, 
his words came with power, for they came from the heart ; 
and to the Cornish they were charmed sounds. 

He began by saying, how proud and happy his feelings 
were as he looked round on the assembly of his countrymen, 
prepared to shed their blood in the field. — " I have long fore- 
seen this hour," he said, ''and would have ofiered myself to 
calamity, to avert the mar^h of war from the homes and 
liearths of my native province. But the call of the King 
to aid him in iiis extremity has come to us, and what Cor- 
nishman has heard it unmoved ? You have poured forth, my 
friends, from hill and valley, from wild and shore, to gather 
beneath his standard ; from the Land's End to the Tamar^ 
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the sword has been drawn, and the cry raised that rebek 
shall not trample on the Crown and the Altar. The armour 
that has long hung on your walls, used by some of your 
ancestors in the fields of Bosworth and Tewkesbury, has 
been once more put on in this holiest of causes ; may it 
never be put off till that cause is won ! For me, I rejoice to 
lead you on, — God grant it may be to victory ! Wq know 
that the die is cast — but what of that ? Houses and lands, 
flocks and herds, may be lost, if the enemy be too strong 
for us ; our fair possessions may become a spoil, and the 
home of the low-born stranger and fanatic be made within 
our gates ; but our fame cannot pass away! Why should I 
dwell on the gloomy side of the future ? — let us rather be 
confident of success : a £e\v days more, and we meet our 
enemy: let us march, remembering how our fathers fought, 
and the battle is our own. 

A long and loud shout of applause followed these words ; 
and when it subsided, the speaker went on briefly to state, 
that it was resolved to advance on the morrow to join Sir 
Ralph Hopton at Launceston^ where he was menaced by the 
approach of the enemy, who, unless they were checked, and 
that speedily, would, without doubt, overrun the whole 
county. The possessions of the loyal faniilies would thus be 
laid at their mercy, and the boast of the parliament forces 
be successful, that they were come to crush the insurrection 
at a blow. This decision was received with great alacrity 
by the whole assembly, who, afler some time longer passed 
in conviviality, broke up and separated. 

Many of the guests accompanied the host to the chesnut 
parlour, as it was called, to join the society of the ladies. 
It was a low and gloomy apartment. On the panels of 
the wall were sundry portraits of the departed owners of 
Stowe, during the six centuries of its existence ; from Rich- 
ard de Granville, whom the Conqueror delighted to honour, 
down to the celebrated admiral of the same name, of whom 
the present owner was the grandson. Some of the earlier 
of these likenesses must of course have been indebted to 
the fancy of the painter, whose skill had been exercised two 
or three centuries afler the originals had slept peacefully 
with their fathers. Grimly they frowned along the dark* 
cning wall, as it might truly be termed, since the fading light 
came only from the interior court of the mansion, that was 
overhung on each side by tlie heavy and massive building. 
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A feudal chieftidn, seated at one of the embrasures of tbe 
narrow windows, would probably have preferred buttress 
and tower above/ and prison grate beneath, to tbe free and 
noble prospect which the front of the dwelling afibrded. 
Over the chimney, curiously carved in stone, were the royal 
arms and supporters, with the imperial crown above, sup- 
ported by two angels ; the whole group, for the age, was 
skilfully executed. 

A stranger, who had mingled unconcernedly in the com- 
pany, might have thought there was a lack of persons of age 
and experience to mature so hardy an enterprise ; for 
scarcely gray head or a veteran cheek, furrowed with the 
deep lines of war, was visible among them. 

Trevanion, and Slanning, however, in spite of their youth, 
could not be said to enter rashly into so sanguinary a strug- 
gle. They both had seats in parliament, and had filled them 
during several sessions, and taken part in some of those 
important proceedings, of which the present convulsion was 
the consequence. 

Sir Beviile was scarcely more than ten years their elder, 
being now in his fortieth year : but, for the last fifteen years, 
public business had been so familiar to him« that few men, 
even of a maturer age, could be said to possess a more clear 
or perfect acquaintance with every bearing of this con- 
troversy. 

In spittf of the excitation of the scene they had just quitted, 
and the rapid approach of the hour of marching at break of 
day, an unusual sadness seemed to pervade the party, which 
Sknning^s vivacity vainly made repeated efibrts to dispel. 

The hostess, her countenance pale as the robe she wore, 
spoke in a quick and low - tone at times to some of the fe- 
male companions by whom she was surrounded. There 
was beauty among these — ^rather, as may be supposed, of 
the rustic than the courtly kind ; and many an admiring eye 
was bent on the gallant figures of some of the cavaliers, who 
slowly paced the apartment, or stood talking to one or two 
groups of fair hoydens, whose native shyness could not hide 
their dehght at sounds so welcome. It could not be mis- 
taken for the meeting of knights and dames, ere to-morrow's 
tournay called them forth to see and partake of '* exceedynge 
peryl and likewise plea»aunce;" but rather the few hours 
that intervened ere many a fated warrior left for aye all that 
their hearts cleaved to. The noble host reclined against 
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the carved and imperial group on the chimney, conscious, 
perhaps, that the chief responsibility of this enterprise rested 
on him ; that it was his name had called so many gallant 
men forth to risk life and fortune ; he looked earnestly at 
Jiis lady, and tiie children that were gathered around her. 
lie was as brave as most men, but he could not steel his 
fortitude against the possible chances of war; and what 
were .they, so young and unprotected, should those chances 
be fatal ^ — and $he, the wife of his earliest youth, the mother 
of his many and fair children, with a youth and passion not 
yet faded ? Lady Grace raised her eyes towards her hus- 
band, read in an instant his thoughts, and strove by a strong 
elTort to chase the cloud from her own. 

^^ It is strange,'' she said, turning to the young soldier, 
several of whose remarks sh^ had scarcely heeded or replied 
to, '^ Sir Nicholas, that the array of war should affect us so 
variously at different moments ; this morning, every eye, the 
fairest as well as the boldest, looked at it with a thrilling in- 
terest ; and now it seems to be regarded hke a fearful stran- 
ger, whose presence is ominous." 

'^ And as a stranger would pass away and be forgotten, 
madam, did it not compel those we love to follow its steps. 
Yet it is harder, as well as bitterer, to sit round our own 
hearths and look out on its track, marked by burning cot* 
tages and wasted fields . " 

^' You are right, and this ignoble part must then be ours. 
Ladies," addressing the bevy, both old and youthful, beside 
her, <^ he is right ; we must not wish those who are dear to 
us to be absent from this cruel but unavoidable contest ; be- 
sides, it cannot be a long one, and our hearts will be brighter 
and happier when they return." 

^' And we shall so return, do not doubt it, my lady," he re- 
plied. " For me, the free and fair field will be welcome as 
(he breezy waste to the prisoned man, afler being so long 
shut up within the dull walls of Pendennis castle, leaguered 
OQ every side ; from day to day, I saw from the battlements 
the ravages of the saintly enemy on the country around, like 
an idle, useless spectator, without being able to pay them 
back in their own coin." 

" Do not say so ; your brave defence against fearful odds 
without, and famine within, is too well known to need even 
a lady's praise." 

** Walls of granite," he replied, *' on so lofty a site, and 
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^th the sea beneath, could hardly fall into the rebel's hands 
while a loyal spirit was left within. They plied our irttie 
band hard, and many a day we had to bless the memory of 
Queen Bess, who so fairly strengthened the fortress her 
fhther had built, that laughed their storming attempts to 
scorn. But famine was a fiercer enemy ; from hour to 
hour, we cast our eyes far to seaward, «nd watched eacii 
point and cove, in hopes that a sail would come ;^but we 
looked long in vain." 

*^ The castle stands on a noble site, dees it not ? and looks 
far over sea and land on every side : — it is the strongest 
hold, I believe, in the whole province." 

" Few in the realm," he said, *' are stronger ; and few 
domains might be made more lovely than that by which it is 
circled. Now it is waste and wild. Should any fatal re- 
verses attend the royal amis, never will those for whom 
they are drawn find a better place for refuge or defence." 

He little knew how truly his words would afterward be 
fulfilled, and that first his queen, Henrietta, and then her 
exiled son, would be reduced to seek shelter within those 
very walls. 

'' Enough now of war, of its hopes and fears," said the 
lady, in a lively tone ; '^* let us make the present hour flow 
on gaily, while we may. Alice," addressing a tall, bloom* 
ing young woman near her, <* you will play us an air on the 
spinnet, and accompany it with your voice ; but do not let 
it be a foreign one ; one of our own province, however wild 
and rude, will now be more in unison with our feelings." 

Alice, with a smile and a look in which perfect good- 
humour was blended with a dash of timidity, complied with 
the request, and commenced an ancient song in her native 
tongue, in which the sweetness of her voice strove hard with 
the unmelodious words that told of the charm of love amidst 
wild moors and fern-covered bills, where the roof rose hum- 
bly, and the face of the stranger seldom came. Not that 
the song was aU untuneable ; for, like those of other lands, 
that preserve much of the purity of their ancient manners 
and language, it was full of earnest and simple feeling. 

The song was received with marked applause, particularly 
by Trevanion, who drew near the songstress, and accompa- 
nied her in two or three more airs, that closely resembled 
the Armorican, which he had heard sung by the wandering 
minstrels in Normandy and Picardy. 
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<^ Now, Alice,'^ said Sir BentTe, entering fully into tiie 
spirit of the scene, ^^ sing- me tbe old Norman air, that you 
know so well, that was long since brought over from tbe 
opposite coast. • I'll fancy it the very one my ancestors loved 
to listen to, ere they crossed the seas. They fixed their 
abode here, no doubt, because they found the country so 
like their own." 

The ehant of other days was given with the same effect as 
those that preceded it, and an air of gayety stole by degrees 
over tbe looks and words of tbe company. 

Tbe scene without the walls was of a more rude and mar- 
tial character, where soldiers and peasants mingled round 
many a blazing pile of wood. The well- accoutred form of 
the horsemao, bis bright cuirass and casque, were contrasted 
with the harsh features and wild form of the miner, in his 
uiicouth flannel garb. The glare fell fiercely on the dull and 
massive walls beyond^ and their venerable portal ; even the 
eastern tower was illumined, and its dense ivy shroud, the 
covering of ages, clung all redly round window and battle- 
ment. 

Farther down thb slope, beneath the trees, the scene was 
more hushed, and many a group was stretched round the 
glowing embers, till the morrow's daWn should rouse them 
from their slumbers. 



CHAPTER IX. 

^* Come, let us try baitb fire and sword. 
And dinna rin awa like a frighted bird 
Tfaat> chased fi^e its nest i' the morning." 

At an early hour on the morrow, the small but united 
body of forces assembled around Stowe began their march 
to Launceston, which they entered the same evening. It 
was with joy the inhabitants, as well as the troops already 
^ pent within its walls, beheld the arrival of this seasonable 
reinforcement, that would now enable them to take the field. 
Hopton, sensible of the importance of the place, had not 
long before driven the enemy out, who bad retreated ailer a 
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slight and disgraceful resistMce. The Royal forces, as they 
drew nigh the town, although h was familiar to most of 
them, were struck with the strong and formidable aspect it 
presented, and rejoiced to see their banner j^aving from the 
walls, on which, a few months before, that of the Repub- 
licans had hung. The dark and noble Castle, the most 
striking feature in the scene, was situated on the summit ol' 
a hill, that rose in the middle of the town ; and the dwellings 
clustered thickly round its feet, as if they sought the shelter 
and protection of so proud a fortress ; a high and embattled 
wall, a mile in circumference, circled round eminence and 
town. The black and enormous keep of the Castle, built 
on the loftiest point, could be seen at a great distance from 
many parts of the counties of Cornwall and Devon. Stand- 
ing on the edge of the steep, and meeting the eye from every 
hall and cottage on hill or vale, it looked like that dread bold 
of Giant Despair, that bade Hope itself depart ; and justified 
the words of an old writer, <^ an ancient Castle, whose steep 
rocky-footed keep hath its top environed with a treble wall ; 
and in regard thereof, men say, was called Castle Terrible.'^ 
It had been in past years the seat of barons bold for a long 
time, when deeds of violence and tyranny were probably no 
strangers to its walls. Norden calls it <* the Duke's most 
ancient Castle, in which dwelt divers earls and dukes ol 
Cornwall, before William, Earl of Moreton, to whose father, 
Robert, it was given by William the Conqueror." It had 
been deserted by the nobles for more than two centuries, and 
was now in some degree fallen into decay. This decay, 
however, extended chiefly to the interior, where several of 
the apartments were much out of repair, and had a dilapi- 
dated appearance ; without, the walls and towers had suf- 
fered little from the ravages of time. The upper part of the 
mount, on which the fortress stood, was enclosed \xy three 
walls, one rising above another ; in the open space, or area 
between, as well as within the edifice, were lodged as many 
of Hopton's forces as could be contained there ; the remain- 
der were quartered in the town beneath. 

The commander and his officers would have bad cause of 
congratulation had no worse lodgement received them during 
the civil broils. There was the large hall, where princes and 
lords had banqueted, both Saxon' and Norman ; the smaller 
hall, called the earl's chamber ; there was also a snciall 
chapel adjoining, probably for his private use ; and a larger 
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chapel, inany apartments, and tiro prisons. The almost im- 
pregnable situation of the Castle, now manned by so brave 
a garrison, would have set at nought all the efforts of the 
superior at'ray o^ the Parliament. The latter, conscious of 
this, had no intention to invest or approach the venerable 
capital of the province ; but were supposed to intend^ their 
march for the west, and thus leave it in their rear. Shouts 
of applause and welcome rung through the streets, as the 
band of Royalists passed beneath the lofty arch of the gate, 
and wound up the narrow defiles to the Castle. 

The united leaders were soon assembled in the large hall, 
whose narrow windows might have looked down on a pros- 
pect of great beauty, had they not been almost darkened by 
the height and gloom of the walls that rose at hahd. The 
plentiful repast, that appeared ere long, was not an unwel- 
come sight to men who had marched, though peacefully, the 
whole day without breaking their fast ; and though in Hop* 
ton or Granville's force few Cavaliers were found or counte- 
nanced who gave way to the excesses and license by which 
so many during the struggle discredited their cause, the good 
cheer was received with keen approval ; armour and weapons 
were hung against the walls, that were already loaded with 
similar adornments : the spacious chimney was fireless and 
cheerless ; for it was now the end of April, when the hearths 
in this mild province crackle no more with the blazing 
fagot ; fogs and mists, indeed, had come thickly with the 
departure of cold. OAen in the morning did the sentinel on 
the ramparts see beneath him only a sea of mist, that 
shrouded valley and hill, as well as the crowded town at his 
feet; while the inhabitants beheld the black and frowrnng 
masses of the fortress, pillowed as it were by the drifting 
waves, far above them. 

Amid the warlike accoutrements on the wall, gilded helms, 
battle-axes, and brightly polished steel cuirasses, appeared 
a very antique iron helmet, and a strangely shaped hatchet, 
that seemed to have belonged to one of the old Britons. 
The origin of tlHs heirloom memorial was this : in the reigns 
of John and Edward the Second, numerous manors and 
estates in Cornwall and Devon were held under Launceston, 
or Dunheved Castle, its ancient name, by what was termed 
knight's secyice. It is recorded in the '^ ancient tenures," 
that in the twelfth of Edward the Firtik, Robert Hurdingheld 
an acre of land and a bakehouse in the town of Launceston^ 
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by the sergeantry of being in ' the auneiente castdl thereof, 
with an iron helmet and a Danish hatchet, for forty days^in 
the time of war, at his own proper costs ; and after the furtv 
days, if the lord of the place chooses to detain him in the 
caatell^ it must be at the cost of the same lord." Many 
burgesses as well as landholders, availed themselves of the 
aforesaid privilege, and cased their peaceful brows in iron, 
and wielded the ponderous axe for forty days, within the 
battlements. 

A desolate and ruinous air was sp/ead over the large hall, 
in spite of the imposing assemblage now gathered there. It 
seemed to 4iave been lonsf since the sounds of joy and revelry 
had been heard there, since the minstrel's voice, or the ba- 
ron's mandate, had shed delight or terror over the faces of 
the warrior and the dame. The cold and damp stoneHoor 
sounded hollow beneath the tread of the many armed men ; 
the rude granite, the original material of the walls, looked 
out in many places beneath t[\e wood and plaster that had 
covered it of yore : it was like the coming of a quiet invad- 
ing force to a vast and shattered caravanserai on an Eastern 
plain, whose roof has long shaded none but the peaceful 
merchant ; whose fountain has forgot to cool the lips of any 
but the weary pilgrim or dervise. 

Among the guests now gathered round the huge oaken 
table, that stood in all its pristine, massiveness, were several 
who had served with Godolphin in the expedition of the Earl 
of Essex against the Irish rebels, when the former, for bis 
valour in the battle of Arclo, received the honour of knight- 
hood ; and had been in that of Kinsale, fought between the 
Queen's forces and the allied Spaniards and Irish. A few 
had been also in the wars in the Low Countries, when, in 
1601, one hundred gentlemen of the province volunteered 
to serve in the Netherlands, under Vere ; and their experi- 
ence rendered them a valuable accession to the present 
force. They were mostly men who had quitted the retire- 
ment and ease they had sought in the decline of life, to draw 
their sword once more for the failing cause of Royalty. The 
motto of ^^one and air' could not, however, with any jus- 
tice, be applied to the conduct of the leading men in the pro- 
vince, during the progress of the contest. Not one of them, 
probably, desired war for its own sake ; but the seeds of dis- 
sension and disunion had been sown before the commence- 
ment of the rupture between tlie King and his Parliament.. 
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An earnest petition had been presented to the House, soli- 
citing a redress of grievances ; this petition had been disre- 
garded. The sundry causes of complaint were all local, 
relating chiefly to the decay of the forti^cations, and the total 
iieglect by Government of the many fine harbours on the 
coasts. A few men of rank and a^uence, whose posses- 
sions, situated in these parts, would have been greatly bene^ 
Uted by the increase of commerce, were mortified at the 
contempt shown to their request : many of the mercantile 
class also saw with regret those ports, which Nature had ex- 
pressly designed for the prosperity of the province, entirely 
overlooked and slighted, while the channels of industry and 
wealth were directed to less favourable and useful spots. 
The desire of change, differences of political feeling, and 
motives of rivalry, had tended, no doubt, far more than the 
aforesaid local grievances, to light the torch of civil war in 
this distant territory. It was true, the number of discon- 
tented spirits was small and powerless, compared to that of 
the loyal : and although the few who took the field and 
raised the standard of the Parliament were men of note and 
degree, they were attended merely by their own retainers ; 
their influence and efforts were alike unavailing to assemble 
a sufficient force, or induce the peasant, the trader, or the 
artisan, to take up arms against their king. 

Seated beside the veterans who had served with his father^ 
was a young man whom Nature seemed not to have pecu- 
liarly fitted for war, — it was the celebrated Sidney Godol- 
pbin, on whom Hopton had conferred the rank, of, colonel, 
in compliment to his own reputation as well as that of his 
family. As a scholar and a soldier, he gave promise of great 
excellence ; but was doomed to a brief career, being slain 
not long afterward in a skirmish at Chagford, ^^ leaving the 
misfortune of his death," says Clarendon, '^upon a place 
which could never otherwise have had a mention in the world. 
He was a young gentleman of incomparable parts, and whose 
actable abilities were of great use in all civil transactions ; — 
>:o he exposed his person to all actions, travel, and hazard." 
He was at this time engaged in earnest conversation on 
the wars in the Low Countries with a stout, weather-beaten 
man, who had for some years laid aside the sword and shield, 
and betaken himself to the cultivation of his paternal ^cres 
in the rich valley beyond the town, through which the beau- 
tiful river ^amar wandered. Of a light and active figure^ 
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and a countenance full of genius, he seemed to the eye born 
rather for high eminence in letters than in arms ; the path 
of the former, which he loved to enthusiasm^ he quitted when 
the wrongs, as he deemed them, of the King began to kin- 
dle ardent and indignant feelmgs in his mind. His advice 
was said to be often taken in these troubled times, by thoee 
who wece near the Royal person, and who valued the ripe- 
ness of his judgment and the keenness of his wit. Sidney 
had acquired no small fame by his writings, and was con- 
sidered one of the most eminent poets of his time ; the friend 
of Hobbes, who dedicated one of his works to him, and of 
the leading wits of the age, he has left a literary rather than 
a soldier's reputation behind. His poems were distinguished 
for their eloquence, and the beauty of their sentiment. 

Night drew on apace ; the entrance of a soldier at inter- 
vals for further orders, or with some report of the advance of 
the enemy, only broke on the discourse of the anxious leaders, 
who felt that the fate of the province depended on their 
very movement. The area without was crowded to excess 
with soldiery ; never in the days of its Saxon lords had every 
avenue and passage been thus peopled. Hopton apologized 
for the want of better accommodations ; and observed that 
tiie old hall floor must be the couch of many among them, 
as from long neglect the chambers were almost as desolatCi 
and the scanty number that were in tolerable repair would 
allow but of few inmates. ^^ It is a good way," he said, ad- 
dressing himself to some of the younger officers, ^' in whirb 
to begin a campaign. — Your father, Qodoiphin, forty years 
ago, met with harder and wilder quarters in Ireland ; this old 
fortress is the very lap of luxury, compared to the moors and 
bogs among which he served." 

*^ He used to say," the other answered, ^^ had the service 
been as long as it was severe and harassing, the Queen would 
have looked in vain for the return of some of her favourites 
again : Essex swore she had sent them there, himself of 
course among the rest, by way of honourably getting rid of 
them." 

^^But they had the range of the land," replied the Gene- 
ral in his calm tone, <^ waste and desolate as it was : their 
free march had no hinderance till they met the foe. We are 
pent up ingloriously here, and know not when the enemy 
will be disposed to give us battle : and we may not quit this 
place of defence." « 
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<* It cannot be many days hence," Slanning observed : 
'^ we know tbey were advaneing slowly towards tbe frontiers, 
and sball soon hear of their near approach. Stamford may 
hardly use Attila's words of not letting the grass grow be* 
neath his horses* feet ; bvt he cannot dally much longer." 

^^ His force, 'tis said, is well appointed," the other replied, 
*'and double our own, with two or three officers of note 
among them : Ruthven too, not daunted by his defeat on 
Bradock Down, has a command under tbe Earl. They will 
not dare to invent tbe town ; and I trust they will not invest 
themselves in some strong position, although it would be 
like their tactics." 

^^ In the latter case. General, we shall be both, allow me 
to aay, in the like situation : eating up. idly the substance of 
the country, and regarding each other from a safe and re- 
spectful distance. It may suit their affairs, but not our own, 
which demand instant action. Besides, the whole province 
is before them, to march where they please over an unde« 
fended country, even to the Atlantic." 

<^ True," Hopton replied ; ^^ but they may not leave as in 
their rear : and the last defeat, by my halidome 1 will make 
Stamford shuu the open waste ground. That fatal down 
rises like a spectre before him, and be comes like Fabius 
to watch and wear us out." 

^^h will not need many moons to do that," Slanning re- 
turned : ^^ famine must, ere tlie summer comes, wear us out ; 
and the Castle cells, that never held more unwilling captives, 
may be the resting-place of our bones. — Curse on the dila- 
tory proceedings of the timid Earl ! with such a body of 
men at my heek as he has, I 'd not gase on town and tower 
afar off, like a guilty marauder, but would walk to tbe very 
rooks of the Atlantic, and sweep the wild plains and moors 
in my way, like a nortliern blast." 

<^ But not unscathed would be your way, Sir Nicholas," 
said Godolphin ; '^ you woukl find firebrands and arrows of 
death in the path, to disturb that intrepid walk, that bears 
little semblance to a fierce sally from a beleaguered oastle. 
I *Ye envied you chasing tbe Puritans down the slope of Pen- 
dennis in a quick and bloody onsets but I with not to aee you 
^enerfdissimo. Tbe advance would be, in truth, like the 
blast ; but when it was spent, the calm that followed would 
be % Aarful one ; t^u to pkqstt lo look back, or retreat, forms 
no fNixi of yoor cumd.'^ 

Vol. I.— I 
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*' And why should they ? I've always held, that had 
more prompt and decided measures been earlier adoptedf 
the cause would by this time triumph : had the King attacked, 
instead of hesitating ; had he, on more than one occassion, 
borne on the rebels like an angry enemy instead of a pitying 
king, his affairs would be brighter, and his banner wave 
from Berwick to the western shore." 

" I differ from you entirely," said the other : '« the very 
rashness and impetuousity you praise have more than once 
been the ruin of the cause. Rupert's hot spirit, in more 
than one battle, has done more harm than his talents in the 
field could ever atone for. — But you cannot play Rupert 
here, Slanning ; these heights, that make ipy head turn dizzy, 
make a sally as hazardous as for Stamford to attempt to 
chmb up." 

^^ Ay, by St. Leonard!" said Slanning, with a good-na- 
tured laugh, ^^ I'd forbear a fine sally to see that sight ; to 
look on the crop-ears scaling the steep face of the rocks 
without, toiling like crabs in a line up a sand -bank ; while 
; the stones and rude fragments toppled down, rolling them 

one upon another. — Godolpbin, such a scene is new to you, 
\ I'd give my gage, even to a Puritan, if you could but share 

in it. Believe me, when we were pinched to skin and bone 
at Pendennis by three days' fasting, I forgot all in a momeot 
when we saw the Roundheads advancing cautiously up the 
-^ grassy steep, looking to right and left as if a mine was about 

to spring at every step : some of them pausing behind a 
bank, others looking on the wave below, and the rush and 
the scattering as the Castle-gate was thrown open, and on 
we came. By my father's crest, 'twas glorious!" 

" I doubt it not," said Hopton ; " but for our banner's 
sake, and the King's, I'd rather such onset should be in 
the open field. And now, gentlemen, the night wears fast, 
and warns us to seek repose ; the best lodgment our quar- 
ters affol'd is prepared. We ought to pray for the Puritans' 
arrival, were it only to give us elbow-room : the very prison- 
floors have been tenanted — one of them, at least ; the others 
had a tenant, ere my arrival, placed there by the good magis- 
trates of the town below." 

" What prisoner may it be ?" wa^ asked, " and for what 
crime ?" 

<^ His crime consists in his being a Republican, replied 

the other ; ^^ and I am Msured be is a dangerous person to 
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let go forili at the present moment. He is a man not yet 
past his youth, of respectable famijy and attainments, and 
has seen much of the world. But it seems ho has embraced 
the enthusiastic doctrines of the Puritans, and does not 
scruple to endeavour to spread them in the. province of 
which he is a native, when any opportunity occurs.** 

'* Is his name Caries ?" Trevanion inquired, with some 
interest. 

" The same, I think," was the reply. 

The company soon after separated, and repaired wherever 
fancy directed them to seek repose ; the helms and buffcoats 
placed idly round, served several for a pillow ; many a vete- 
ran made his couch on the venerable pavement, and thought 
how often in otiier lands the sky had been his only canopy ; 
several preferred the freshness of the night-air and the green 
slope without, to the gloomy apartments within ; and soon, 
so deep a silence had come over the place, that the slow 
footfall of the sentinel without could be distinctly heard. 



CHAPTER X. 

" He loved the quiet joys that wake 
By lonely stream and sH^nt lake ; 
In Deepdalc^s solitude to'lie, 
Where all is cliff, and copse, and sky." 

Scott. 

Who does not feel a charm in the stillness and impressive- 
ness of a beautiful night, in any clime, and at every age ? 
The prophet has loved to pour forth his warnings on the 
earth and its crimes, when its veil has been for a while 
drawn over them : the hero has shrunk from the career he 
had marked in blood, and thought for a moment of calmer 
and happier things : the saint, when the majesty of the night 
is upon the earth, has rushed with joy to seek intercourse 
with that world of spirits, that seems then to open more 
vividly to his fancy, more ardently to his hope. In that 
chosen land, where patriarch and pilgrim alike have bent 
the knee, in the stillness of its solemn retreats, there is a 
glory in this hour, which in other lands is not seen ; and 
which the^curse that has levelled palace, and throne, and 
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altar, has in mercy spared still. Where the waters of Qa^ 
Hlee are spread in their majestic valley, the night comes 
down in such power and vividness, as if Heaven still lored 
the hallowed scene, and still shed over it a peculiar favour. 
From the height where yet stand the ruins of the City that 
was once *^ lifted up to heaven," but now utterly cast down, 
to the point whence the sacred river rushes forth, all is en- 
chanting, as if angels dwelt there ; but hushed as the grave, 
for the foot of man has long passed away ; the Arab will 
not sojourn there ; his eourser's tread is not heard by day, 
nor his dark tent seen through the gloom. Even to the 
howling wilderness, the fearful land, the night alone brings 
a semblance of beauty ; when the fierce glare of the sky is 
veiled, and the soft silvery hue rests on the sandy ocean and 
its broken waves, and the precipices cast their long shadows 
on the traveller's path, who hails the scene, that is dear to 
his eye as the stream to his parched lips. The ruin of other 
times never has such dignity and sadness, as when the dim, 
solemn light is on its roofless temple, broken altars, and 
empty niches — it seems as if the voice as well as the array 
of mourning was within, and that those who were once wor- 
shipped there have come back to their desolate places. So 
sadly looked the Castle of Dunheved, on which the moon 
was now shedding her fullest radiance : its huge masses, 
projecting on the edges of the precipices, were flung boldly 
and darkly forth against the clear midnight sky : the loily 
keep stood aloof, a fierce memorial of human tears and 
crimes. Along the tranquil face of rock and grassy hill 
stole at times low sounds and voices from the dwellings be- 
neath, and the gleam of some watch-fire was seen to bicker 
forth for a moment, and then expire again. The town, with 
its narrow streets, irregular stone and wooden dwellings and 
hovels, was sunk in the broad shadow of the hill : beyond, 
was a ^^ deep solitary vale," through which the river Tamar 
wound, ghttering at intervals, till its course was lost in the 
distance. 

The night was far advanced, when Trevanion approached 
one of the prisons in the Castle. The door was unlocked 
by the soldier who attended him, and he entered a low>, dark 
chamber with a floor of stone ; a single light burned there, 
by which might be discovered a table and a chair, on ^the 
former of which some books were scattered, and in a corner 
was placed a flock-bed. He saluted, with a friendly air, the 
inmate of this cell, who was slowly pacing to and fro its nar- 
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row floor, who cordially returned his greetings, expressing 
his surprise at the vi^it. 

" I did not expect, Carries," said the former, " to have met 
you thus.'*" 

" Not thus ! What is there in my present situation so 
fearful, or deserving of pity ?' ' 

" I know your peculiar way of thinking," was the reply, 
^^ but a confineinent such as this cani)ot be pleasant to 
bear." ' ^ ' ' 

" I have traversed too much, Trevanion," he said, " of 
the world, and borne too many of the changes of the way, 
to allow a durance like this to ruffle my temper. I might 
tell you that I love to suffer, but you^would smile at me for 
saying so." 

*•' These cold, damp walls," said the other, " where, no 
doubt, many a criminal as well as victim has been knmured; 
this dim light, and the loss of the free air and liberty ; what 
is there in all this to charm ?" 

" I nave fared much worse," he replied, looking at the 
repast that iiad just been placed on the table, ^* and been 
worse lodged in more than one monastery abroad ; I did not 
complain then, when I sought those places from the love of 
wandering ; and why should I now, when I bear this for 
conscience' sake?" 

** Go! — you are an enthusiast," replied the other ; *' J will 
not say fanatic. For conscience' sake I — it moves me to hear 
a man of your sense talk in that way of mishaps and adver- 
sities, which you make for yourself, when the stake of king- 
doms is playing for around you, and men risk life, fame, and 
fortune on each side." ' 

" I have not blenched from dangers," replied the prisoner, 
'* when ihey have crossed my path : there are moments, per- 
haps, when I wish I could think and feel as you do, spurred 
on by an heroic impulse to sustain a falling throne ; yet these 
feelings are but as passing clouds — no, it would be sinful to 
yield to them." 

^* Better that you had yielded to and embraced them, and 
joined the devoted ranks of those who rally round the crown 
and the altar ; you would then gain fame, Carries, a place 
in the history of your country — whereas now — But come, 
]eave this cell, and walk with met>n the ramparts ; the night- 
l»reeze is fresher than the damp air of this place." 

** Fame," said the other, following, while his eye bright- 
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ened, and his cheek became flushed^ ^< is a noble thing ; I do 
not wonder at the risks men run to obtain it," 

*^ I know you lo?e celebritj dearly," said Trevanioo, re- 
suming the discourse ; *^ why not choose the brightest path 
in which it is to be found ? Th& one you have embraced 
may do very well for stem fanatics and unknown men, bat 
it can lead only to obscurity and persecution." 

^^ Not so," he answered, with a smile ; ^^ not altogether 
to obscurity. We are widely disunited in our views, as well 
as our paths, through life. You have a long line of illustri- 
ous ancestors to boast of, and to look back on : I have not 
in the like degree ; and cannot, porhapsi feel urged to the 
same high career as yourself. My present zeal, hope, and 
ambition, are the result of the early bias of my feelings by 
the best of parents ; those feelings animated me to that long 
career of travel and pilgrimage, which I would not exchange, 
Trevanion, for all your advantages." 

^^ You should have lived. Carries," said his companion, 
^< in the days of the Crusades, when each man marched in 
the full assurance of a spotless cause, and with a conscience 
armed against all possibiUties." 

^^ You have touched the string," said the other, *^ to which 
my heart has oflen responded — the Cross ! That was, in 
truth, an illustrious cause, though the creed was dark that 
drew the myriads on — to have gained a name or a grave in 
that land, on whose very wastes sleeps the dust of noble 
Paladins — far more, whose every rock and stream is hal- 
lowed, and each solitary place embalmed by the feet of Him, 
who there gained for us an eternal victory ! On those wastes 
my head had slept at night ; and the shadow of its rocks 
been my home by day : you know not how light their mo- 
mory has made my prison to me." 

** This is a strange enthusiasm," Trevanion replied. " Are 
not these scenes as worthy to be defended as the distant 
ones on which you dwell ? Seldom have I seen a lovelier 
hour than this : look at the hills and vales, and the wastes 
that spread beyond ! will not the clod of his native valley, 
the turf of the moor, or the heath that shall cover him, be as 
welcome to the dying man as the hallowed soil you speak of? 
The latter, if I mistake not, has not embraced all your zeal : 
you had sufficient lefl to take arms against your King, and 
draw your sword against your country." 
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** When I returned to my native land,'' replied the latter, 
"• I found war kindling ; and the new faith, aa you call it — 
the pure and animating sentimenta, as 1- deem them, were 
spreading £ir and wide ; I embraced and love them. Let 
me return to the ceU, and years pass over me there ; or let 
me mount the scaffold — but I will never yield up the free- 
dom of diy spirit or of my country. 'Twas for that I drew 
the Bword^ would to God I had never drawn it !" 

^^And are you so prepared to meet death in such a form ?'' 
replied the other. ^^ I doubt you deceive yourself." 

^^ It may be that I am deceived as to my own endurance," 
said the prisoner ; '' the dungeon and the scaffold are. fear- 
ful things ;— yet why is death so fearful ?*' he added, raising 
his eyes to the brilliant sky, whose lights were now fading 
at the approach of dawn : <^ if it be sweet to lay the head 
on the soil where His was laid, far happier must that scene 
be, where it shall sleep no more, nor mourn the darkening 
of its beloved dreams; where Immortality, that beautiful 
vision, that haunts our steps through life, and hovers round 
our grave, shall be embodied — and be ours for ever !*' 

Trevanion, struck with the fervour of his manner, paused 
and looked uedly at him, as their steps were now arrested by 
the descent : his features were lighted up with unusual ener- 
gy, and his slight form stood on the edge of the rocky steep, 
contrasted strongly with the tall and knightly figure of his 
companion. 

<' I see it is in vain then," he said, ^^ to urge you to em- 
brace the royal cause ; and as I do not agree in the opinion 
of the honest burgesses of the town, of dark plots and 
treacheries haunting your path, I WiU undertake to procure 
your freedom. It is for the sake of one, whom you well 
know, as well as from my own regard for you, that I do 
tbis.-^¥ou will not, I know, follow the standard of the 
enemy." 

'^ You need not harbour the thought," he replied. 

" It is well," said Trevanion ; " by to-morrow you shall 
be free, if my words can effect it." 

The prisoner took the proffered hand of his visiter, and 
warmly pressed it ; then left the breezy rampart, descended 
the winding stairs to^ his gloomy cell once more, and heard 
its massive door k>cked and barred behind him. 

Again left alone, the inmate of the cell turned impatiently 
from the damp walls, on which the taper's light faintly {^h 
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^nd thought of the loved wilds and shores with which his 
step was familiar. To amuse the time, he began to read 
one of the religions treatises of the times, out of several that 
lay confusedly before him ; but not with any great steadi- 
ness or fixedness of attention, for his look frequently wan- 
dered from the page, as if some n;iomentary reverie, more 
than the learned author's matter, was in possessioB of bis 
thoughts. William Carries, at present sole owner of an 
ancient seat, called Carries House, was the only one of his 
name at this time existing in the county, whose families, Uke 
those of Wales, cover every valley and mountain side with 
their thick and wide-spreading branches. The seat of his 
fathers, in consequence of its present master's long absence, 
was in no very high state of preservation : he was not, in 
truth, a proprietor disposed to stay at home, gaze on his 
paternal acres with pride, beautify the drear walls of his 
hereditary mansion, or build up anew the cots, hedges, and 
fences, and enclose many a snug field from the neighbouring 
and neglected common. In his parent's lifetime he had 
never any taste for these simple yet necessary pursuits ; and 
afterward he had roved too wide and far to allow him to 
regard them without distaste aversion. His father had been 
a follower of the See of Rome ; but his mother, whozp he 
had tenderly loved, was a zealous Protestant. It had been 
her delight to sow, incessantly and deeply, the same senti« 
ments and feelings in the mind of her only child that had 
long blessed and animated her own. In the situation in 
which they dwelt, <* a gray stone dwelling, on a low hill 
side," it may be conceived that the converse, sharpened by 
tenderness, of a woman who was, in truth, one among a 
thousand, sunk deeply into the heart and memory of the 
boy, and grew and strengthened with his growth. His father 
was an opulent squire, attached to his faith more by habit 
than zeal, the latter of which was never strong enough to 
make him interfere with the sentiments of his son : provided 
his home was a kind and cheerful one, and his neighbours, 
when they came, found a bright hearth and good cheer, he 
cared for little else. Scarcely a dwelling was within view ; 
(he spire of Quethiock church rose in the midst of the deso" 
late common, over every part of which its bell rang clear and 
solemnly, as it called the few living to the house of prayer, 
or the wretched to their last resting-place. 
In this lone place the youth was not, hpwever, wholly 
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without resource ; his many leisure hours were pasted alter- 
DBtely in readinif and traversing the wild scenes near which 
he lived : the stern shore, and the stiil and sweet Tallefs 
opening on the sea. And here he had dwelt often in imagi- 
nation, even to rapture, on fairer lands and scenes, some 
descriptions of which he had read, or heard of from a chance 
pilgrim, who fo«ind a shelter beneath his father's roof; in 
talking with i^om he often whiled the night-hours away. At 
times, wh^n his religious feelings rose to enthusiasm, he 
longed to tread ** the ancient, the chosen land," as arci^itly 
as ever patriarch wished to breathe his last there. This desire 
was not a solitary one in this age : a few noblemen, among 
them the Lord Carnarvon, set out to realize it. 

His mother' smiled at times to hear of these plans and 
pro^^cls, and would observe it was a weary and hazardous 
way ; and contentment at home was sweeter than all the 
pleasures it could afford. The deficiency of his education, 
common at that time to the province, as well as to the family 
seaty and the unsettled habit of mind he acquired in a life 
where every hour was his own, and had no fixed occupation, 
proved aderward, in his various course, to be real misfor* 
tunes* They were only redeemed by a brilliancy of imagina- 
tion, a pure taste that nature seemed to have given him, and an 
extreme ardour and endurance of spirit in the path it chose : 
qualities which the hour of trial drew forth, but the calm- 
ness and raonototiy of his native roof had thus far concealed. 
And now he resolved to indulge the long and lovely visions 
that he had fostered : the only tie that bound him to bis na- 
tive spot was his mother's love ; for whose sake he thought 
he could have dwelt for ever in the hall or the hovel. Yet 
he bade her adieu, gazed for the last time on that mild and 
pleading countenance, left the walls of his dwelling, and 
launched forth at once on the wide world. 

It was singular how entirely the delicate and solitary habits 
of his life yielded to the strong excitement of the way ; 
things painful, now became sweet ; and, after many years, 
he returned, another man. He came to his native place like 
one risen from the dead, and entered again the dwelling that 
was now tenantless. He found that both his parents were 
dead, and had bequeathed to him a handsome though not 
extensive patrimony. He resided for some time in his own 
dwelling ; but the high and incessant excitement to which, 
for some years, he had been accustomed| made the same- 
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ness and listlessness of such a life seem au intolerable bur- 
den. Fortunately for the welfare of hb mind, the civil war 
broke out, and in the questions that were agitated respectint' 
religion as well as politics, it found the stimulus it wanted. 
His slumbering enthusiasm was fanned at once into a flame, 
and he eagerly chose his part, by joining the ranks of the 
insurgents, and was at the first great battle at Edgehill, and 
one or two subsequent fights. But, shocked at the useless 
slaughter of the day, as well as disgusted with the violent 
and insincere proceedings of many of the Parliamentarians, 
he quitted the army, and returned to his own province. 

The age of the Revolution, among its remarkable results, 
was rich in the many singular charcters it produced, both 
in high and low life, peaceful as well as warlike. Many 
of these sunk into oblivion ; and, Uke the present character, 
were little known to fame, even in their day ; because they 
did not cleave their wav to it bv the sword, or seek their own 
aggrandizement alone, while words of self-abasement were on 
their lips. His present retreat removed him from the fierer 
party struggles and rivalries that drew every able spirit of the 
time within their vortex. A fiery enthusiasm did not belong 
to the temper of the man : his was of a fervent, but mild 
and dreamy character, that loved to vent itself in thoughts, 
words, and musings ; but shrunk from the ^tern deed, an(! 
the sterner word, and would not pr€>bably have drawn the 
anger of the rulers of the province, had he not come to the 
capital at the time the enemy's army was drawing near. The 
knowledge of his having once served in the ranks, though he 
had since voluntarily quitted them, Combined with the Re- 
publican principles he professed, procured him a speedy and 
close confinement in the Castle. Had he fallen into the 
hands of some of some of the ruthless Cavaliers of the time, 
his shrift had perhaps been shorter. 

The day and night passed slowly within the walls of his 
narrow chamber. There was one feeling that came over 
him, more thrilling, perhaps, than any other the future or the 
past could bring. While he brooded over, it, the war and 
its events, the falling into pieces of the monarchy and the 
church, and the rising triumph of his own loved principles, 
faded from his mind. He looked at the grated window and 
the gray sky above, with a deep sigh, and an earnest prayer 
for freedom. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" We deck our hair 
With flowVets fuir, 

And perfume our wings with their breath ; 
We dance on tlie green 
Unheard — unseen, 

And we weep at the glowworm's death. 

While these scenes had been going on in the Castle, the 
town booeath bad scarcely been more tranquil. The inha- 
bitants were all well affected to the Royal cause, but they 
could not see, without some misgivings, the lodgement of so 
considerable a body of troops within their walls. The fear 
of hard privations crept on the minds of malny, for the sup- 
plies of provisions in the town were far from plentiful. These 
were not easy to be procured at this season of the year, in 
what might almost be called a beleaguered town, not even 
by the force of wealth, in which some of the Royal leaders 
were by no means deficient. The farmers in the adjoining 
districts, terrified at the near approach of th^ Parliament 
Ibrces, who often made a clean sweep of the good things of 
the land, began to conceal their stocks of corn ; and oflen 
had the foraging parties returned to the walls empty handed. 
At present, however, in spite of these gloomy presages, ere 
famine came' like an armed man, there was excitement and 
joy in the place. Many of the soldiers, the Castle being too 
small to contain the entire force, were billeted on the 
dwellings of the narrow, dark, dirty streets, that wound 
in a circular sweep round the loHy hill. A few of these, 
belonging to the wealthier inhabitants, were of coarse 
stone, with tiled roofs, and deep, arched, and diminutive win- 
windows, that, like those of many a castle of the time, 
would have baffled a cannon-ball. At the back of the 
confined streets, the hill sloped down into the fair and 
spacious valley watered by the Tamar. Lovely and smiling 
was the scene that opened from many a dingy chamber and 
rough hewn portal^f wood, of the houses that stood on the 
brink of this slope, down whose verdant sides now streamed 
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the lights, and mingled voices ofmerrioient came. In one of 
these apartments was now seated a jovial and motley company. 
On the naked walls and black raflers werehung many a helm 
and weapon, and the few hardy soldiers who owned them 
sat round a misshapen table, near the open-door, with the 
tenants of the dwelling ; they leaned forward eagerly on the 
table, discussing the contents of a large stone pitcher of 
strong ale, which they lifted by turns to their lips. A few 
wooden utensils were ranged along a rude shelf, beneath 
which, her head almost shouldering them away from the 
wall, sat a short, squat, matron-like woman, her hands rigidly 
clasped on her lap, and her looks fixed calmly on the sol- 
diers. From the wedged position in which she sat, she 
might be taken for one of the mummies in its ancient case. 
There was a concentred fire, however, in her eye, that it 
was evident, any accidental spark might strike into a flame. 
The fact was, her good man had been seized with the mania 
of loyalty, and leaving hvA peaceful occupation, had assumed 
Ills pike and joined the forces ; a huge cat, seated beside her 
on the same high stool beneath the shelf, seemed to regard 
the boisterous soldiers as calmly, yet as inveterately, as her 
mistress ; and, as the sounds rung louder at intervals through 
the low room, erected her back, and stood fiercely ready to 
avenge this intrusion on the wonted stillness of the mansion. 
Her only son too, a youth of about fifteen, had followed his sire's 
ei;ampie ; and with dismay the dame saw that loyalty might be 
a fair thing in proud castles, or in the open field, but occa- 
sioned fearful disorder within the wooden walls of h^r domicile. 
From her youth up, she had known nothing but peace there, 
and had looked over the ^teep, down the valley, morn* and 
eve, with the same contented mind : the low wall that pro- 
tected the foundation of her dwelling, with the verdant 
slope that often crumbled down with the heavy rains, bad 
been the extent of her wandering. She had beheld the 
river flood all its banks beneath, and pitied the case of many 
an unhappy cottage around which the floods gathered, and 
compared it ezultingly to her own elevated one. But the 
tide of war now swept away every barrier ; often the clash 
of weapons and the proud voices of arxjoied men had been 
heard above her head on the Castle ateep, but now they 
came on her own rude earthen floor. The party, both of 
yQU9g and oli, eeemed to entir entirely into the apuit 9f th% 
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hour : they laughed, and pledged healths, and sung discord- 
ant songs, till the low roof rang again. Highly and gayly 
was King Charles toasted, and the hardy Puritans sent with 
many an execration to their own placa The owner of the 
mansion was an elderly man with a hard hand and a 
wrinkled brow ; a stoop in his shoulders made him look 
older than his still vigorous frame warranted : with his arms 
outstretched on the table, and his hand grasping that of a 
rude soldier opposite, while his matted beard swept the 
naked board, he uttered vows of fidelity to the standard that 
waved above, mingled with many a threat. At his side, his 
shrill voice mingling with the deep tones of his father, was 
the only son, his ruddy face and blue eye swimming with 
delight at the stern words he heard, and the joy of being 
freed fr6m his hard daily drudgery, by going forth with the 
host to fight. Directly opposite to them was a war-worn 
and hard-featured man, his heavy helm drooping low on his 
deeply-lined forehead, and the thin white locks straggling in 
view from beneath. There was no mistaking the veteran 
Andrews: his large, bony left hand grasped the pitcher, 
while he abandoned his right to the cordial shakes and 
squeezes of his hoary entertainer, with whom he had been 
acquainted in youth. His bushy brow sunk heavily over 
his large eye, which he turned from one to the other of the 
party with an expression of complacency and patronage. 
The deep, short laugh at times, though it scarcely opened 
bis lips, told the secret exultation he felt at seeing his words 
and promises so eagerly received : they had, in truth, kindled 
a flame that it was not easy to quench. Beside him, round 
the board, sat a few of his military comrades, men far 
younger than himself: it was evident, the deference they 
paid him was due to his somewhat higher rank in the force, 
as well as to the long and severe experience he had known. 

^^ Your ale is good, by the Norman banner ! my old host,'' 
said Andrews, ^^ and its powers o' way yet to the bottom. 
This is the way soldiers live, you see : the long march, the 
weary step, and then the cheering cah, — the life has thriven 
well with me, has it not ?" 

" Ah, Master Andrews," said the host, ^< ye're a lucky 
man : the velyas (fairies) ha' bin about your walkin' and 
had the Icadin' ye — husil ol war luhas — their counsel on 
your head — to think o' the powers o' doins you've had, and 
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now to ha' the bearin' o' the standard, aneist his own side I 
Areir^, *ti8 wondersome I" 

^< Tas tavas veljas," came forth a shrill voice from beneath 
the shelf, ^^ dare ye speak o' the Telyas, and they're harkin' 
aneist the coin, or in the luth outside o' the shadow o' the 
wall : hark to the sound o' runnin' feet, 'tis no cremmin o' 
the waters in the bottom, nOr the flawin' river. — Necklis, 
ye've done enough to bring undule and sorrownees to our 
holdin' : but hush ! the moon is glory in* in the hili-side ; 
the wind is lyin' in the thistle leaves ; the King's men are 
quiet from their boastin' upon the Castle reck. In, their 
awn hour, the velyas are croonin' and skeeltn' with their 
bright eye by the door : feerce will that eye be upon sitch 
doins.'* 

A sudden paleness overspread each martial countenance 
at these words ; their own accents, ader a long pause, came 
dull and tremulously forth : the spell of the gay moment 
was broken, and the incensed dame, like the fairies she 
spoke of, had done her bidding. The huge stone pitcher 
stood untouched, and the men stared on one another, and 
listened to some sound they fancied they heard from without. 
There was a dead silence throughout the low chamber, . 
broken only by the clashing of a heavy sword on the floor, 
as the wearer turned anxiously to gaze on each side. 

" Necklis," the voice* began again, " ken ye your awn 
doins, or your onlie child^s beside ye ? — he, a man o' war, 
or you, as gray as the -gray cliff by the stream ; ye're leavin' 
jme lone as the pyatt in his bed o' wood." 

Such was the implicit and awful belief given to the velyas, 
or fairies of the West, in the provinces of Cornwall and 
Devon, that the hardiest soldier dared not rebel against their 
influence, or question their commands. Their rule was 
more rife in the cottage than the palace ; though the noble as 
well as the high ^* ladye," have often turned pale in the fear 
of their malice: happy were they who could secure their' 
kind spell, or believe themselves to be the objects of it, 
which was much the same thing. The tenants of the cot- 
tage that stood on the lone moor, or by the green hill-side, 
were the most blessed in this respect : the faith in these 
gracious or malicious beings, was, of course, either, as the 
humours took them, and made a part of their very existence. 
The miner descended to his deep and dangerous employ 
with alacrity and hope, when he deemed the velyas smiled 
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upon his enterprise, and he fully expected that the rich ore 
would quickly glitter in his eye. The fishermen wended his 
way to his fishing-grounds, trolling with a light heart as he 
went, some ancient lay, in the confidence of finding his nets 
well laden. £ven the smuggler's fierce eye looked far more 
ardently to seaward, sure tnat the waves would soon bring 
the bark in view ; for the fairies had been seen to dance in 
a charmed circle on the white sea-beach, where his cottage 
stood, the evening before. The cruel wrecker was a firm 
believer in their power ; and when the moonlight was on the 
wave, that came without noise to tfaeshore,and the sea moaned 
heavily at eve, be sallied forth cautiously beneath the rocks to 
listen, and in the rising blast often fancied'he heard the sounds 
or footsteps of these beings^-^the tokens of a coming wreck. 
The master of the house now looked to his spouse, then to 
the hill-side without the door ; no breeze came moaning by, 
and the distant rushing t)f the river was but faintly heard : 
he strove to speak, but the power failed him ; and the pike 
on which his hand had been laid, sunk powerless by his 
side. Andrews, at last, roused by a mingled feeling of 
shame and confiision, summoned coutagie. 

. *'^ Tressidder, this is child's play : I've been where these 
things are nothing thought of; and I don't believe," with a 
visible quaver of voice, ^* that is, I've been so long away, 
that it's gone out o' mind, as one may say. So — hark ! 
that's the rounds calling in the Castle ^above ; ay, there's 
the sound of the trumpet — ha, ha ! no quiverin' o' feet, or 
whisperin' o' voices. I'm glad you've^taken heart, Tresid- 
der, to carry pike for the King ; — a man's never too old or 
too young for that." 

"That's o' my mind. Master Andrews; I'm a strong 
man you see, still, pure and mightie ; I bin a ditcher and 
plougher, and fi'om my yerly days ha' roosted in this holdin' 
that ha' fended Margy, and me, and the boy, a leu bit as 
'tis ; and now we're goin', you'say, to march to the sea and 
the coast, that my eye never kenned, and gie the cruel crop- 
ears their—" 

^^ Into the sea, Tresidder, — into the sea with them : you 
shall see things that '11 make your old eye glisten like the 
<;at'a there, that's keepin* company with your good dame. 
Reseigh, was'nt that my Lord's word, ^ No rest,' gays he, 
^ to the sole of our foot, while the enemy ha' got a foot of 
our land.' " 
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" He did»" said tKe soldier, " they've harried mj father's 
dwellin^in the North, and they shall gie dear payin' back, if 
wonce my pike gits aneist 'em. I'll think upon the ould 
man's barnin' wall, the rafler that ha' stood so pure a time, 
the furze rick, the turf stack, the arlont — Welas bada (well, 
alas !) the place is wisht and undulin, that was so comelie o' 

yore," 

«« And what right ha' they to do that?" said the host, — 
"to come harryin' a tidy gwythy land ; that was my sayin': 
to-day, says I, here's our restin': the stream dripplin' through 
the bottom : the hill-side all shinin' wi' cowlis and dellas, 
(daisies and flowers) and afore the night's ower, maybe, the 
hill, our hill afore the door, may be ringin' wi' the tramplin' 
o' feet, and all like a ploughed croft. — And ye wudden be 
gatherin' yerself up there, Margy, like a badger in his hole. 
— Givis some ale ; we'll ha' a quaffin' afore the dark is 
ower." 

" Ale," replied the dame, rising, however, to fill the huge 
pitcher ; " ye've got the onlie drop aneath the rafter, so 
mak' the farnest of 'en. Ye're gwein whare ye'll be joyd 
to git a drap to coolde your burnin' tongue ; a pike in yer 
limbs, and aterwards you'll be kovined wi' a pitchfork into 
the pit o' darkness. And for that stranger there beside ; 
ha' you no childe or wyfe, ould man, to quelle yer heart, or 
bring down the pride o' your eye." 

The veteran seemed proof against this attack ; and seiz- 
ing the pitcher, took a long and hearty draught. " And 
now," he said, ^* by way o' company to the good ale, let's 
raise some old ditty, comrades : I know but one, that I've 
sung ayond the sea, of my countrymen going against Harry 
the Vllth, to set up William de la Pole, the Bari of Suffolk : 
they were six thousand strong, armed with bows and arrows, 
the latter three feet long,^ — they fell mosi of them in the 
bloody day o' Blackheath." 

He then began, all the others joining him, the old ditty, 
in the provincial tongue, of which the following is a free 
translation — Pytet drylyas mear Tudor : haga Iretbe ha da 
venyn, 

* Hollinshed says, *^That at the battle of Blackheath, between 
the Royal troops and the Cornish insurgents, the bridge of Dartford 
was defended by a picked band of rebel archers, wbose arrows were 
in length a full cloth yard." 
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The Western men are marching on, 

With bended bow and flashing eye ; 
To give La Pole the Tudor's throne, 
J And quell proud Harry's tyranny. 

Their colours stream on Launson's wall. 
And Andley's haughty banner's there ; 

While swiftly, to his own loved hall. 
Rush ddflation and despair. 

Loud rings the portal's massive arch, 

They hasten to the Tamar's wave ; 
And all alone, unaided, march. 

Fierce Henry on his throne to brave. 

The wail is loud in cot and tower. 
They <:ome no more ! they come no more ! 

Lord Audley's bride within her bower. 
Weeps that her love's young hope is o'er. 

They fell on Blackfaeath's fatal field. 
And died as gallant men should die ; 

Once more we '11 take the spear and shield, 
Earl Suffolk be the battle cry ! 

Whether this was the whole of the ditty or not, is uncer- 
tain ; for just at this moment the deep and discordant voices 
of the party, as they joined in the chorus ^^ Once more we '11 
take," was interrupted by a sudden and startling sound. It 
was a distant peal of laughter from the Castle steep above 
their heads, repeated and rendered half unearthly by the 
echoes of the surrounding rocks. It came faint and omi- 
nously into the low, narrow chamber, whose door and window 
were both open to the night air : each deemed it tl^e laugh 
of the fairies. Dark and untimely, it is ever thought, will 
be the fate of him who, on the moor, the hill side, or beneath 
his own still r opf, bears towards morn the piercing, heartless 
laugh of the Velyas. Even the f^ice of the veteran turned 
deadly pale ; he looked on each of his companions, on 
whose lips the '^ spear and shield" of the song had trembled 
and died like words of dismal omen : bis own weighty hand, 
uplifted to give force to the song, was arrested in mid air : 
^^ 'Tis not for myself," he muttered, ^^ that I fear any fore- 
boding ] but for him : God sain his head, and uplift his 
banner !" As for Tresidder, he gazed with open mouth and 
moTele9s limbs, not on the moonlight or the grassy bank 
without, but on the hug« and nearly full stone pitcher he held 
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with a grasp as tight as if he grappled a mortal enemy in 
the field. The dame alone eame forth from her resting- 
place, trembling but triumphant ; her attitude no more rigid 
and calm, but bold and menacing. 

^^ You war loath to take wamin'; je've harkirid to what 
isn' o* the yerth, or the sky above ; and dreir is the forebo- 
ding to all o' ye. But for that bloods man, that ould and 
sore temter, tha ha' bringd this troubl4p our quiet roofe— ' ' 

^< Call me not a bloody man, good woman," said Andrews, 
wholly, overcome by his own fears: ''a hard man' I ha' 
been ; but — but what ye say is heard, and will bcf taken 
count of, maybe, by other ears." 

^* And you got the grace to say so," she said, waxing 
bolder. ^^ Oh, to see the proud heart o* man like a mill- 
stone, made to milt like water. Areir^* 1 'm talkin' wi' 
pride," with a visible quaver of tone, '^ an(j I 'm overheard 
by them that ha' no bidin' o' high words from ane o' the 
yerth.— You arena so begone as to go forth," she said to 
Andrews, seeing him resuming his arms, ^^ into the glimmer 
o' the clear moon, ater what 's come." 

The veteran paused as if some early remembrance had 
come over him, laid down bis helm and sword again, and 
sat doggedly at the board with a sullen look, averting his 
eyes from the green bank without, on which the dew had 
fallen heavily. 

The dame, with somewhat the air of an Indian savage in 
his covert, darting her glance wildly from side to side, as if 
afraid to rest it on any hostile thing, made her way to the 
low door, closed it softly and carefully, and next the window ; 
then, conscious in her heart that thft passion of her husband 
and son was effectually cooled, and that her roof would not 
be made desolate, disposed of her tranquil guests as best 
suited the convenience of her mansion ; and repose, or the 
semblance of it, soon came down upon all. 

On the morrow, the slanting sunbeams had scarcely 
entered his dull abode, when the inmate of the Castle cell 
was led forth to be examined before the Royal officers; as 
much courtesy was shown him as could be expected, when 
treachery within the walls was to be guarded against as 
well as the enemy without. On entering the dark and 
ancient hall where the officers were assembled, he cast 
around a hurried and agitated glance, and his face became 
yet more pale. Despotic power, especially when lodged 
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in the hands of ineo whom every moment may nnnmon to 
their, own or. others' deaths^ is always a fearful Uiing to face ; 
and when the prisoner gaa»ed.on the stern and hostile looks 
of many a cavalier, and the mailed array of all he thought 
he had seldom heen in a more fearful strait. 

** You are suspected," said the General, ^^ of a corres- 
pondence with the enemy, who are On their march to attack 
this fortress." 

*^ It is a foul suspicion," he replied, ^^ and is belied by 
the whole of ray past conduct and character*^' 

<^ You will not deny," was the answer, *^ that yon have 
served in the enemy's ranks ; that you have played no mean 
part in this wicked rebellion ? . What bKngs you within 
these waUs, at this.critical moment ? Is it not to serve the 
cause to which you are devoted ?" 

*^ He has the tone and bearing of a determined rebel," 
observed Mohun ; ^* a short shrift would be the safest 
award." 

" Ay^ my Lord Mohun," the accused replied, " 'twere 
easy to make a short shrift with a single and defenceless 
man in the midst of this martial array. Yet that voice 
should be for gentle deeds, my Lord ; for it was long ere 
the die was cast, whether your banner should wave for the 
prince or for his subjects, and yet no scathe came to your 
house or lineage. Stanley did wisely at Bosworth field, 
when he charged for Richmond, just as fortune wandered to 
his side." 

" This is trifling," said Hopton : " say briefly what 
brought you to this town ; and why, having been in arms as 
a rebel, you come stealthily, perhaps from Stamford's camp, 
a secret spy, to poison the loyal minds of the inhabitants. 
If so. you say truly that your shrifl will be short." 

^^ 1 had no motive of this kind, General ; but came to this 
town, in ray way to my own residence, before your force had 
entered it. J have been treated as a felon, as the vilest 
criminal ; sufiered to linger for days -and weeks in that 
wretched cell, without knowing of what I was accused ; — I 
say again, that 1 left the ranks of a brave and oppressed 
people voluntarily, because I saw the ambitious designs of 
their leaders, and the ceaseless bloodshed they would bring 
on my country ; and think you that I would stoop to be a 
spy to the luxurious Stapiford ; that 1 would crouch within 
these walls in order to bring ravage and the sword beneath 
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their peaceful roofs? I see that I am not believed.--^ 
Colonel Trevanion, you Tvill speak for uje." 

The latter then spoke strongly and decidedly in favour of 
the accused ; that he was incapable of the charge ioaputed 
to him ; that though an enthusiast and a republican, as his 
past and present coirduct proved, he v^as of too open and 
honourable spirit to engage in any secret desigos or traitorous 
correspondence with the adverse force ; and he concluded 
by strongly urging his being set at liberty. 

These words made an impression on the assembly, though 
the opinion of tlie speaker did not seem to be that of several 
of the oiiicers, who thought it might be ill-judged, as well as 
dangerous, to allow him to go at large, fully informed as to 
the state and number of the garrison, while the enemy was 
on the march into the heart of the province. He was 
required to pledge himself never again to take up arms 
against the royal cause, and to hold no intercourse with the 
republicans. This he peremptorily refused ; and was about 
to be remanded to his prison, when Sir Beville Granville, 
who had attentively regarded him for some time, interposed, 
and pledged himself for his good conduct. 

^^ Thanks, more than tongue can express," said the latter, 
in a voice that faltered with emotion ; ^< my foot has long 
been on the heath and shore, free and unfettered as the sea- 
bird's wing, and I dread that gloomy cell, even as the valley 
of the shadow of death, for there is but a step between 
them. Again I shall breathe the pure air of my native hills, 
listen to the wild waves' roar, and gaze on the heavens, 
whose dim ray has seldom entered my grated window. For 
these blessings. Lord of Stowe, I am indebted to you ; for 
your sake I could wish well to the banner that droops above 
your head, and pray that your path may be one of light and 
victory — but it may not be !" 

" And why not ?" said the latter ; ^* why may it not be 
one of light and victory ? 1 am deceived in those features, 
if they do not betoken a sincere and devoted spirit : speak, 
then, without disguise or fanaticism : report says that you 
have gained experience in many a distant and perilous land ; 
but to foresee ftiture events is hardly among your acquisi* 
tions." 

^* It needs not to be a fanatic or prophet," sai<f the latter, 
firmly^ ^^ to foresee this contest : the sword that was drawn 
by the sovereign, will not be sheathed till it is steeped in th« 
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blood of tbe highest and the noblest. Where a peojde fight 
ruthlessly for their hberty and faith, the two choic^t gifts of 
God, the throne and the sceptre must, in the ekid, go down 
before them. I will not say, with some zealots, there is a 
vial of wrath poured out on the haughty court ; but no one 
can deny the blind fatality, the stern obduracy that actuate 
the prince and his counsellors, as if fate, like a spectre, 
stood at their «rlde, and urged them on. When I saw the 
success of the day at Edgehill snatched, against hope, out of 
his bands, and the melancholy aspect with which he bade his 
shattered squadrons retire, 1 said, Heaven has set its seal on 
that anointed brow, but not for glory or dominion !'* 

*^ Dreaming fatalist!'' said the nobleman be addressed, 
'^ I would, for my king's sake, that all your associates were 
of the same mind, and trusted to destiny nither than to their 
good swords and deep-laid designs ! — That banner, believe 
me, will never droop to a rebel's hand." 

^^ It will never droop, my lord, while the hand that has 
burst my fetters sustains it ; but defeat and disaster will, ere 
long, be gathered around it, by those who strike for a bro- 
ken law and a violated hearth. Some of the stern and un- 
pitying eyes that are now turned on me, will belifled to others 
for pity, — to men who will not i^pare ; and this mailed and 
glittering array will feel the ravages of the sword, as when 
the voice of the warrior is turned to mourDiiig» and his gar- 
ments are rolled in blood." 

^^ Should these words come to pass, it will be no more 
than the fortune of war, ever chan^ng," was the cold, but 
Dot angry reply ; and after a few words with the general, it 
was signified to him, by the latter, that be was at hberty, 
on condition that be instantly quitted the town and neigh- 
bourhood. 

He bowed gratefully to the two commanders, by whose 
interference this boon had been granted, and quitting the 
fortress, descended with an eager step tbe declivity, and was 
soon without the gates ; and every pathless tract, fiu as his^ 
eye could reach, was open to his choice. But the war had 
now changed the character of these hitherto peaceful places : 
as he passed onward, he met in many a bottom, and on the 
face of many a waste, small parties of the natives eagerly 
hastening to the head quarters of the force, like as he had 
seen the gathering of the Bedouins from the depths of their 
deserts, when some rival tribe is to be opposedt and band 
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CHAPTER XIL 

*^|Here were a long-tried pair, who seem'd to live 
With more respect than a£9uence can give. * 

He married not ; and yet he well approved 
The social state ; but she had rashly loved.** 

Crabjie. 
« 

The evenings were fast growing longer in the little vil- 
lage of Kilkhampton, as well as in the world around it ; true, 
they were " often damp and chill with drizzling rain ;" and 
not yet did the thrifty but comfort-loving inhabitants choose 
to lay aside their *^ handful of firing,** wherewith to cheer 
the lagging hour of night ; for, paradox as it may seem, in 
this mildest of provinces, the people are the most susceptible 
to th^ temperature, and the chilliest in Britatn*8 isle, l^be 
leaves, and then the blossoms, had begun to appear on the 
rows of ancient oaks and other trees in the cburchyanl ; 
the black thorn was thickly invested in its pure white and 
fragrant shrouds at least a month sooner than in any other 
part of the land. It was evening, and the twilight, that had 
jiist commenced, gave sufficient clearness to every object, 
and added a softness of its own, when, in the most lordly- 
looking dwelling of the village, and situated just in its cen- 
tre, sat two personages of great respectability, and of un- 
stained reputation. They were seated much at their ease in 
the front parlour, whose single window looked forth on the 
venerable cemetery ; the church and tower also rose finely 
in the back-ground, and reminded Mr. Arthur Trenlyon and 
bis sister, who were now gating on them, of their own mor- 
tality. Not that this was the idea that now occupied their 
miuds : far otherwise — the hopes, the pretensions, the am- 
bitions of the world, not forgetting their own, appeared to 
form the subjects of their present converse. The comforts 
of this transitory state were not wholly forgotten ; for both 
heir and heiress of the ancient line of Trenlyon, finding 
themselves deprived of the sundry Bweet and consoling plea- 
sures of the wedded life, seemed to be resolved to indiemnify 
themselves by picking up as many other indulgences as pos- 
sible by the way. A ccrarse and scanty carpet covered the 
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middle of the oaken floor, and even Miss Damsen (the pro- 
vincial abbreviation of Tomasine) might have made shifl to 
do without the small and strange-looking mirror in which 
she daily and sometimes hourly gazed on her charms, so 
nicely, so brilliantly was the said floor shined and bescoured. 
In the chimney burned beautifully vivid and clear a luxu- 
rious fire, consisting of a ground-work of dried turf, a su- 
perstructure . of wood cut from their own estate, and a 
sprinkling of furze from the adjoining common thrown over 
the whole. The twilight, stealing down the low and broad 
chimney, lingered on its dark side, and seemed to mingle 
with and softisn the glare of the flame, that rose in a thin 
volume, and render^ candles as yet unnecessary. The 
table was covered with a clean and sufficiently white cloth, 
and sustained viands both of the light and substantial kind ; 
for they composed the latest meal of the day, called the 
evening. The two inmates sat at this table opposite each 
other, their faces gradually fading more and more into indis- 
tinctness. A stranger would perhaps have judged, from the 
occasional '^ impression" of their manner to each other, 
that they were man and wife ; but a close observation for a 
short time would have made him abandon the idea. There 
was a reason, however, for this mutual complaisance at 
times, in the fact, that they had been lefl by their sire with 
a property independent of each other; that is^ for their 
mortal life only ; for if either happened to die without heirs, 
and out of the wedded state, of which blpssings the hopes 
could BOW be but faint, the possesions went to the survivor. 
This conviction often placed them both in that enviable and 
delicious state of feeling, of striving against the grain, to 
pay little attentions and kindnesses ; to appear extremely so- 
licitous about the other's temporal comfort, at the same time 
that each felt a secret hankering to call the goodly patrimony 
all their own. But here they reckoned without their host ; 
for, having lived beneath the same roof so many years, 
bachelor and maid, and looked morn and eve in the same 
well-known face, nor marked how time took delight in adding 
every now and then a wrinkle, to part suddenly wpuld have 
felt like severing a limb. Then the little bickerings that 
sweetened many a repist, at each other's or their neigh- 
bours' expense, and the lengthened dwelling on the favour- 
ite topic, as the night closed in— -all these solaces would 
expire with the last breath either of these last branches of 
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the Trenlyons drew, and the survivor would be left in ail the 
pride of desolation, like Ossian's Selma, ^^ forlorn on the 
hill of winds— ^there is silence around me, and the pleasant 
faces and words that were with jne are departed." 

Long fellowship together in the hereditary mansion^— for 
their parents had died early, — had mdeed created a kindli- 
ness of feeling, that would find its way when no ancient pre- 
judice or pleasant prospect thwarted its exercise. 

The brother might be said to be the more generous spirit 
of the two, and might perchaqce have cut a more splendid 
figure on the theatre of life, had he not been withheld by 
the dominant attachment to things as well as beings of the 
olden time, that' seemed, in the several remains and frag- 
ments that still stood on his own domain and neighbourhood, 
to exist and breathe again before his mental eye. 

Then there was a lustre also that he could not but persuade 
himself attached to his own person in some measure, from 
his being the hereditary and lonely po^essor of some of these 
remains, where many a famed warrior had trodden. To 
visit them and muse on them^ was the chief luxury of his 
idle life — for he had httle to do. The lady was now seated 
in her wonted easy chair, on the side nearest the fire, on 
which she every now and Irhen cast an approving eye. On 
the table before her stood a pewter vessel of goodly size, 
with a handle and cover ; it contained not spiced Gascoyne 
wine, neither was it drawn from " the hoggeshede of* swete 
wine, nor sider, here, or ale," all of which were in the cellar, 
and each formed a beseeming draught for a delicate female 
of the day ; but it held a warm infusion of herbs of approved 
flavour and wholesomeness, namely, of thyme, balm, and 
mint, that grew, cultivated by her fair hand itself, in a rude 
kind of garden behind the dwelling. Tea had not yet found 
its way into this since tea-loving province, where it now forms 
the staple article of diet; and had Miss Damsen met in 
another scene with some gossip Chat flourished in the village 
in afler years, she would have mourned with tears her hard 
fate, in having quitted the earth ere she had tasted it : as 
Apicius, in his dialogue there with a more modern epicure^ 
wept to think he had never known turtle-soup. Still this 
infusion, the mingled fragrance of which stole through the 
whole apartment, might be called home-made tea, being a 
savoury substitute thereof, and was rendered additionally 
palatable to the fair lips that sipped it, by a trifling addition 
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of good Hollands from a silver cup beside, as she found the 
raw evenings rendered the latter an excellent stomachic. A 
flat cake, just baked on the hearth, and of a richness and 
crispness of appect that would have tempted a Norman 
knight, flanked the aforesaid fluids. 

«< Arthur," she said, in one of the pauses of her leisurely 
meal, which she loved to prolong, *^ 'tis pleasant to see the 
days lengthening in this here manner, that one can do with- 
out candles amost till bed-time ; they're sitch a wasteful 
thing in winter." 

"And fires tpo," said the other ; "the wood upon Tre- 
ginnis estate is mostly cut down ; though, when J was a boy^ 
I was used to run about there among the tail elms and 
chesnuts ; and now there's a mere shred, a spalin' left, and 
the young plantations were all killed by the east wind last 
December." 

• " You know, Arthur," she replied, " we like to live com- 
fortable ; that fire does one's heart good to look at it. If 
we had choosed to live like the Pengillins, in their great 
house down in the bottom, screwin' and pinchin', you might 
ha', saved all your wood. I 'm sure when I go into the great 
hall, and the wind streams in behind me, and not a clisp o' 
fire in the cold cbimlie, the old armour of their forebears 
upon the wall rattles with the cold ; it makes my bones 
shiver. And they're a proud set too, but it's a come down, 
say what they will, and their livin' isn't much better than 
their firin' ; — they're not sitch an ancient line as ours." 

" Not by four centuries and a half, sister, and nothing so 
noble, — fur all their house down in the bottom is so roomy 
and strong ; other lords have sat beside the hearth, that in- 
termarried with, and at last ousted them. 'Twas only in 
Mary's reign that a branch of the old family came back, but 
they were never the same again : the last son, a thriftless 
"; wight, had married ihe daughter of a rich woollen factor in 
London : they're sore humbled : I never go nigh the gate.'' 

" They can't «ay that of our roof tree, that has stood* in 
Kilkhampton Jong before another of apy note stood there," 
was the reply ; " there's no grandeurs about it ; small, may- 
be, 'lis, and lew and kindlie," with an approving nod at the 
hearth, " and no stint o' comfort." 

The brother acquiesced in these remarks, by a brief and 
indistinct approval ; and continued to give more earnest 
proof of their truth by an active assault on a venison pasty. 
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for the contents of which he was indebted to the gamekeeper 
of Stowe : a flagon of strong ale stood beside. 

'^ But why didn*t you plant the young trees in a lower spot, 
in a sheltered clift, and not upon the wild downs t'* the lady 
continued, placing at the same timef another taper log of 
wood on the fire ; ^* they would have thriven then. But you 
are a neglectful man o' your farm, Arthur, and would, may* 
be, rather be down in the Ivy-bush, wastin^ your substance 
like the prodigal son." 

This was an unprovoked attack on the good nature of the 
Squire, that had been more than usually excited by the deli- 
cious viand before him. He raised his head, and sent an 
ahgry glance at the speaker ; but it fell only on the vestments 
with which she was clad, as her slender figure was half lost 
in the thin shroud of smoke that now slovt^ly rose ; but his 
cheek was still red when she had reseated herself. 

^^ Isn't my substance my own, to do what I like with ? 
and you know Tm a tempernte man, and donU love wastin' ; 
and for th^ wood, who's to have forest, or field, or meadow, 
after I'm gone ? but I've thous|[ht whiles of late 'twill be 
better to leave an owner to them.'* 

The silver cup, in which gentle herb and ardent spirit had 
been skilfully blended, that wd^ at that moment being raised 
to her lips, shook visibly in her hand at this intimation, and 
a hue, like that in which wrath is chastened by sorrow, 
mantled her pale cheek and brow. 

*' An owner to the Trenlyon estate, did you say ?" and who 
may that be, ye foolish — I would say, ye thoughtless man ? 
Would you bring a stranger under your father's roof, and 
one of no descent nor blood, I warrant, comin' to darken 
the hearth, where yerls and the nobility of the land have sat 
with satisfaction ? Fosoarbis downs too, and the furze croft, 
that was lefl by your great aunt Cuny, in the year — 6$, to 
go to another ! I shall ne*er live to see it, nor will you either : 
you daren't do such a thing." . 

" And why not ?*' said the other, with growing energy ; 
" didn't all my kin and kid marry before me ? why should I 
live and die like a monk in a cell ? their day is gone by now, 
and will ne'er be followed again. The last time I was in ^ 
the old ruin, it came over my mind, as I looked round the 
mouldering walls." 

^' You're always dreamin' about the castle, brother, and 
wanderia' down by there like a ghost of one of the okl 
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bnights ; though ye don't eat the pasty like a ghost, for all 
that. Be content with your own quiet roof, and the com- 
forts you get there night and ciay. Tintagei is a drear and 
a weary place : can ye find a drop o' good aie, or a hot pasty 
among the gray stones ?" 

*' Tintayel T' he replied ; " I've often requested you'd 
call it so ; being a softer and more beseemin' name." 

" And who, at your years, would think in earnest about 
sitch a thing ? you wouldn't throw yerself away on a young 
baggage, that would make a pretence of love to that wrinkled 
forehead atid shinin' crop above ? Though ye might na be 
Samson, she would be a DeHlah, — not for your head of hair, 
Arthur, for there's no great matters left ; but for your goodlie 
barns, and ricks, and outhousos, that would fly away out of 
your hand, like the loose straw ower the cliff in a gust o' 
wind. Maybe, that old fagot o' the hostel. Dame Tonkin, 
that I've warned ye of, wants to trump her pale daughter 
upon ye ?" 

These words were accompanied by suitable energy of 
action : in troth, Damscn, though doomed never more to 
see the fair and blissful side of forty, was rather an imposing 
figure : the cap that invested her head, rose pyramidically 
high in front, and then hung on each side in two graceful 
flaps, which fashion was, no doubt, borrowed from the Nor- 
mans and Britons on the opposite coast : the said pendants, 
were, by a piece of extravagance, trimmed with lace, and 
had a comely air ; enclosed between them was a face of an 
exceeding tart, fretted, and self-indulged expression ; neither 
worn nor wasted, however, and could boast somewhat of her 
brother's lofty forehead, and the same small gray eye beneath. 
Around the brow, that bore the signet ^f forty-three winters 
at least, but mildly, as Nature bears them in that gentle clime. 
— was disposed a profusion of brown curling hair, In which 
malice itself could as yet trace but few ot snowy hue ; a 
pair of enormous antique gold rings seemed to pull her fair 
ears on each side, in mutual emulation. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

♦ " Gontlo and simple, in her native place, 

No one compared with her in form or face ; 
She was not merry, but she gave our hearth 
A cheerful spirit that was more than mirth.'^' 

Crabbe. 

The Qoncluding words failed of the inflammable effect 
vhat might have been expected. Trenlyon heard them, but 
answered not ; they even seemed tb conjure up to his fancy 
a thousand blissful things, for the uiH^^e of the fair daughter 
of the inn floated vividly before h'jti. He had had many 
soil and moving thoughts about her, had gazed on her 
beauty with exceeding satisfaction ; and so far from recoiling 
at the idea of such a^ alliance, he felt he could-even consent 
to quench for a time his pride of ancestry, in the certainty 
that the boon would repay the sacrifice. But was this boon 
certain ? — He leaned his head pensively on his hand, and 
the light that bickered over, his troubled features, showed 
that hope wrestled there with despair ; his large eyebrow 
fell closely over the orb beneath, and a glance was at times 
shot hurriedly from benelth, like as the spark bounded at 
intervals from the dense foundation of turf on the hearth* 

^* You needn't abuse the young woman," he said at last ^ 
she's the comeliest in the village, and the sweetest spoken 
too ; and that's more than all the rest of her kind are." 

^* Then you are thinkin' about her, and have talked to her 
in your cups, down by, no doubt, about the substance of all 
the fair holdin' of land, and the warm dwellin' over yoi^ 
head ; but afore ever she puts her foot over the threshold o"* 
my fathers, that the ancient Lords of Stowe have stepped 
over, mine shall cross another, and that you may reckon upon 
I've been over-besoughten of late, by one that shall be 
nameless." 

^^ And whose threshold would ye cross, sister?" said the 
other, roused from his apathy by the idea of losing the other's 
goodly portion ; ^^ it won't be to find love within, neither by 
the hearth side, nor in the sanded parlour, for you are past 
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the age o' that ; the bloom will ne'er come back to your facet 
nor your spare figure fill up again, as I knew it once : don't 
knit your lips, and look fierce at me. Maybe, 'tis young 
Penfrane, that has runned through all he had, would per- 
suade that you are but thirty, and would like to put his foot 
over the fat acres outside the town ?" 

" Penfrane of Nanswhydden," said the insulted spinster, 
glad of an opening to vent her gathering wrath ; ^ he's a 
low-born man, though he's a seemlie figure : was'n his great 
grandfather steward to old Sir Richard, the admiral, when 
he lived in Bideford ; and would he dare match with the 
Trenlyons, that never had a stain } that if they could speak 
out o' their coffins for the last five hundred years, would say 
there's no stranger's bones beside them to disturb their 
quiet." 

^^ You say well, si&t^^^ ; but I have observed him looking 
bard at times towards, ye, and sidling up along the path 
under the oaks upon a Sunday ; maybe there's one whose 
eye is not so bright, nor his hair so black, of my own age 
too, and would like to join your lands to his own warm ones 
close by." 

" And who are ye pointing to now ? Cbinhayles of Tre- 
wardreva ? he's a decent man, and o' goodlie substance; 
but he left me, Arthur, in my youth, for another that he 
thought had a brighter eye and a sweeter tongue ; and I'll 
ne'er forgive it now : be passes by in foul weather and fair ; 
and often I hear his heavy step. And I mind it well, from old 
times ; and he aye glowers in at the window, but 't wont do ; 
jio, no, 'tis all in vain now." 

" 'Twas a false thing," said the brother calmly, " and can 
ne'er be forgotten. I meant no offence in jeerin' a little 
about these things ; and when I talked about the hostess's 
daughter, — she's a sweet patient xreature, that would win 
the heart of a mill- stone — it maybe was only for sport, and 
I was vexed you thwarted me so od in going to the Ivy Bush 
of an evening, to the cosie settle, to take a cheerful glass. 
She's aye there, Bet$ey ; but she's seldom cheerful, and 
seldom smiles, but sits on. the chimlie seat, as if her love 
was beneath the wave where her young husband lies, and 
the storm that perished him had swept all hope from the 
earth for her." 

*' Arthur Trenlyon," said the other, holding up her finger 
in a wanain^^anner, " you are a degenerate man. Arn't 
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you ashamed to be praisin' the baggago in thai' manner to 
me, as if a lily skin was so invitin'/when 'twas filled with 
churl's blood ; and her black eye, that you think it lookin' 
aneath the wave, can see into your heart, you simple man, 
and is lurin' ye to destruction ; you, that are always talking 
about your ancient line, and the castle where they were wont to 
dwell. Old King Arthur himself, that ye boast of so much, 
would rise out of his grave to see sitch a creature allyin^ 
with aTrenlyon." 

The latter was so overcome by this stern reply, of which 
he could not but feel the justice, that he made no return ; 
and the Lady continued with increasing bitterness. 

" You remember," she said, while jier voice trembled it- 
self at the remembrance, " it's now twenty years agone, 
when young Trethewan of Trebarva came after me : he was 
the flower of the parish, with a fresh blue eye, and a voice 
like the bees gatherin' about the thyme, and he had travelled 
far and wide, from the Tamar dowato the end o' the coun- 
try, and to the islands beyond, and be said he handn't seen 
the thing to compare with the one he sought, for I had the 
pride o'. the eye and the heart then, as well as of blood, as 
ye mind well. But 'twas that wrecked my happiness, and 
you stood in the way of it, and persuaded me he wasn't of 
ancient descent enough to match with me, because his mo- 
ther was a Reskymer of Pen hallow, that came out of Wales 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, and ne^er bad any title or people 
of mark in their family." 

" And it was true," the Squire replied ; " and you, that 
got the blood of the house of Granville in your veins ; be- 
sides that of Gothlois, first duke of Tintayel, and Sir Fownes 
Trenlyon, knighted for his bravery in the field of Tewkes- 
bury, who wore black armour on that day, with a raven's 
plume, such as I've seen his likeness in the wall of the par- 
lour at Stowe — he had a fearful presence — and should I 
cmmsel your looking kind upon the descendant of a Welsh 
squire, never heard of beyond his^own mountains ?" 

"And I listened to your counsel," she sternly continued, 
^' and thereby lost the only one I ever loved, and he took it 
deeply to heart, and all for the pride of ancestry, and be- 
cause Sir Beville might look cold upon it. I hke to brood 
upon it. I like to brood upon these things, and maybe to 
boast of them ; and there's few have sitch a line to boast of, 
Arthur, as we ; but I was young then^ and thought less about 
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them, and it wringed my heart to see Trethewan go from 
the door, with his blue eye faded, and his ruddy colour all 
turned to white. He went home to Trebarva, where he's 
lived a single and seclusive life ever since. But you erossed 
our love, and that*8 a sad thing to do, and I told you then 
you would go a lonely man to your grave for it." 

Trenlyon actually started at the prediction ; his tone both 
of word and feeling, had been for -some time yielding to the 
hardier one of his sister ; and in her look, fi&ed on his, there 
was a consciousness of power. He muttered something 
about having done all for the best, and so on ; though the 
wish to keep his sister^s portion from gliding away had as 
much to do in prompting the counsel as his fear of tainting 
the descent. The small quantity of Hollands lefl in the cup 
served to invigorate his resolve : but the power of her emo- 
tion, which was really sincere, bore down each assumed 
feeling ; for she had conceived a strong attachment for this 
suitor, and even now spoke occasionally of the desolate 
state of Trebarva hall, with no kindly hand or look about its 
Iiearth-stone, no one to smile on its inmate. But he too, 
like herself, had become cold and selfish, as time passed 
ruthlessly by his threshold, and sought only to add to his 
worldly goods. Aware of her advantage, the spinster tena- 
ciously followed it up. 

*'And after doing all this, Arthur, and darkening as I 
may say, all my prospects of earthly happiness, you think to 
spin dazzlin' ones for yourself, and, just by way of contrary, 
to do the very thing, when your hair is white, that you 
wouldn't let me do, when mine was black as the raven's 
breast, and my eye full o' power. But it won't prosper, as 
I tell ye — a forsworn and helpless man you'll be ; and 
another's hand, that may seem soft now, will be hard upon 
your old years." 

. The brother felt like a man who was caught in his own 
nsnare ; but turned the torrent of reproach, as has oflen been 
done before, by suddenly changing the subject. He sat 
erect in his chair, and gave vent to the purpose on which 
he had for many days Ivooded, by saying that he intended 
shortly to go and join the troop under Sir Beville's orders, 
and follow the head of his house to the field- The novelty 
of the intelligence staftled^ the fair speaker so greatly, that 
she doubted at first whether her ears had told her truth. 

'• Mercy upon us, Arthur ! are ye sincere in what you say ? 
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to leave your quiet warm home and go to serve the King in 
the open field, and to lie upon the damp ground ? 'tis a rash 
thing to do." 

" It may be so," he replied ; " but every body is marching : 
the old men that never left the village for the last twenty 
years ; and the very boy that scared the birds from the 
young corn has taken a pike, and flitted this morning. Be- 
sides, the duty I owe the house as a near relation, his Lord- 
ship went through the village with such a train at his heels ; 
and many far away keene too, the Scawens, the pentreaths, 
and Lewannicks, were near his person, and looked as proud 
of it as might be. And what would he say, was I to stay 
behind it? 'It would taint our name." 

'* It's true, it's all true, brother," was the reply ; " but 
you have never been a fighting man ; and if there should be 
a battle, only think what might happen." Her eye grew 
brighter unconsciously as she uttered these words ; and it 
cannot be denied that the idea of being lefl sqle possessor 
of the estates of Trenlyon, and all their fair appurtenances, 
by any chance that might befall the present heir, was not 
unwelcome at that moment ; for there was little doubt that 
Trethewan, whose image, while speaking of him, had just 
come before her with all its ancient attractions, would bend 
his chilled spirit to its primitive love, and rejoice to welcome 
her and her ample dowry, still unfettered, to Trebarva hall. 
Still it was diiHcult to stifle the kindliness of her nature that 
was awakened by this declaration. 

^^ To be sure, as you say, Arthur, it would be a falling ofl* 
from the fame of our house, and in its last male heir too, 
and so near o' blood, not to help his Lordship in sitch a 
sore extremity ; leavin' out going forth for the King, which^ 
there's enough people to do, without such peaceable ones 
as you stirring in the quarrel. But it's a fallin' ofl*^ as you 
say, from the old Lords of Tintayel, besides the first Duke 
and Lady Igerna, and the Knights o' Trenlyon that used to 
dine, there's no doubt, at King Arthur's round table, each 
man cutting his victuals with hi? dagger and back-sword, 
and fighting with the same weapons, like wild beasts, afore 
they rose from table. You ken these times better than I 
do. But you won't go into danger, brother ? you'll beware 
purely of the musket balls, and the sword strokes, and the 
pushin' o' the pike. Remember you was never used to 
sitch things, and must take care o' your precious life." 
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The conclusion of this speech presented, perhaps, some 
images not very delightful to the hearer*s feehngs ; but the 
truth was, he had been stung by some reflections thrown 
out by a few adherents of the Granvilles, far more remotely 
allied than himself. He had always professed to be warmly 
interested in the quarrel, and a stanch advocate for the 
King ; and in the crusade from town, hovel, and hamlet 
ihXit was now in movement, he saw that to remain at home 
an idle spectator would be a discreditable thing. Besides, 
he was in his prime, it might be said ; his limbs were strong 
and active, and ho stood as good a chance as others of re- 
turning home in a whole ,skin, and his ample brow covered 
with laurels. 

^* No doubt, life is a precious thing ; and when once lost^ 
is lost for aye : but one mus'nt think of danger, or of pike- 
thrust — hem ! — that may go through one afore one is aware ; 
and to see a strong man stretched .upon his back,, beating 
the air with-his hands, like Fve seen lobsters down in the 
cove yonder when put upon the sand. — Have ye any more 
o' that Hollands ? it^s so warmin' ^uch a chill evening as 
this." 

^^ But cons|f]er, Arthur ; donU do things rashly : have 
you really mado up your mind to it ? it's a solemn step to 
take, and, no doubt, you'll be much talked of for it after- 
ward, — that is, if you're preserved in it ; but you arn't pre- 
pared to set forth yet, you hav'nt any armour, nor wdapons 
of war." 

" They are soon got, such as they arc : the great knights 
of oyr old territory wore armour that a man felt as snug and 
sheltered in as in his warm bed of a howlin' December's 
night. The mor^ the pity it should be left oflf for that used 
now-a-days ; a musket ball wpuld'n go through it ; and a 
pike banged against it, as if 'twas an iron gate, like the one 
that stood in the ruined archway. A man's life is'n secure 
now; however, I shall set out for Launceston in two or 
three days, for the force is mustering strong there." 

'* Well, brother, if you are resolved, there's no turnin' a 
fouright man from his way ; and 1*11 see that every thing 
shall be got ready for your outfit, and you'll be among 
kindly folk at Launceston, by whom our family is holden in 
deep respect. But if the rebels should draw nigh, while 
you are shut up in the walls there, they'll come to the 
village, maybe, and make a clean house and borne -, for 
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they are a fierce set, that are for overthrowiog all that 's 
veilerable in the land ; you'll find no more mercy from them 
than a common man." 

'' I^rust not to have mercy to beg from them, Damsen : 
things am't come to that strait yet ) for they say they J ike 
to cut off the stout branches of the families, that have flou- 
rished like the everlasting oaks in the land, or like the cedars 
of Lebanon, that are more sightly in their ripe years than 
in the greenness of youth. But prepare for the worst, 
sister ; we shall have a bloody field, perhaps : you knov, 
bis Lordship is over eager and hot in the face of the enemy, 
and the gentlemen of his house must follow, if it's over 
dead bodies and dying men lying in their red armour like 
in winding-sheets. How dull that fire burns ! there 's a 
darkness come quick over the room : the pile of turf there, 
that looks so iiery, what a queer shape it's burnin' in, just 
like a coffin ! you saw such a one, Damsen, you've told 
me» (be night a£3re my. father was taken ?" 

*^% did so, Arthur ; a fearful night it was : there was a 
sough in the air, a sound drawing nigh like that of a host 
marching :. — but you're looking pale and forwrought, man ; 
is any thing ailing ye ? Let me get a soup of the old Gas- 
coyn^ winp out of the cellar ; 'twill be better for ye than 
Hollands, that's only good for a weak stomach." 

So saiying, she bustled off to the well-stored Cellar, leaving 
her brother in darkness and silence, a prey to contemplations 
far less sweet and cheering than those into which his tender- 
ness had beguiled him, his look fixed on the depths of the 
chimney, while her departing footsteps were the only sound 
that met his ear. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

^ Pale cheek and eye subdued, of her whose mind 
Was to the world and aU its hopes resign'd ; 
Her easy form, in rustic neatness clad, 
Was pleasing still — but she for ever sad !" 

CllABB£. 

In the narrow dell of Combe, that led down to the sea, 
the primroses were already fading, and the i)eech-trees begin- 
ning to put forth their bud : the sea pink, one of the con- 
stant adornments of the coast, covered with its purple hue 
the banks of the dell. 

The hamlet, that was so desolately situated beneath the 
wintry winds, now wore a cheerful appearance, and present- 
ed a picture of quiet industry and content, as its few dwell- 
ings stood humbly at the foot of the verdant slope, and the 
stream ran silently below their doors. Such is many a hid- 
den and neglected valley in Cornwall, whose wild and ro< 
mantic vales, opening on the deep, aad enclosed by lofty 
steeps on either side, not oflen meet the eye of the stranger, 
that wanders wearily over a wide extent of cheerless and 
neglected ground above. A lonely, but not a stranger's 
footstep now came down the glen ; it was that of a young 
and fair woman, who looked anxiously around, and seemed, 
by .the disquietude of her air, to have come less for the love- 
liness of the walk and scene, than for relief from some pain- 
ful feeling. 

She sat down beside the remain of the small hermitage, 
that had once sheltered some monastic recluse, whose abode 
had been now a long time desolate : the rivulet ran at the 
foot of the broken walls. 

It was Elizabeth, the widowed daughter of mine hostess 
of the Ivy Bush, and the stillness of the place seemed to 
bring her sorrows back upon her mind with fresh power, or 
rather, if woman's mind could always be read by the aspect^ 
there was a warmer remembrance, a frecher tenderness in 
the look, than what is often cherished at such an age for a 
>ong-lost partner. No colour varied the deadly paleness of 
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htfr countenance ; the walk of several miles, tlidrfrefthQeas of 
the air, tUat seemed winged with health, had not called forth 
one ruddy spot on her cheek or brow ; it suited well» how- 
ever, with her delicate foroi, and With tlie gentle character 
of her mind. 

Ere an hour had elapaed, another foot came down thtf 
declivity, but with greater swiftness and elasticity ; she was 
agitated as she observed the eager approach of a well-made- 
young man, whose eye sparkled with pleasure as he drew 
nigh, and whose free and bold bearing proved him to be the 
same adventurer that had passed the evening at the village 
inn a few months before, and taken so prominent a part in 
the conversation. The ardour of the look with which ht 
regarded her, could not hide his disquietude. 

'^ You have come, as you promised, Elizabeth," he said ; 
'* have you been long here ? i have some remembrance of 
this place, — the stream, and the hamlet there,— and well I 
may, 'twas here my mother dwelt long since, and I first saw 
the light." ' 

*'*• 'Tis a Bweet spot," she replied, *^ and was a favoorite 
one of mine before 1 married ; but I have seldom been 
here siince. — 'Twas on the beach below," she continued 
sadly, ^^ where I parted with my husband, and I cannot bear 
to visit it again." 

*'*^ You are for ever dwelling on by-gooo sorrows," the 
young man replied. '^ Is a form like that, and, stiM more, 
the warm and kind heart within, intended for nothing but to 
gloom over the past? It can't be recalled, Betsy, and it's 
long since it happened now.*^' 

<^ That's true, Stephen, but I'm a fd^ted woman, — at least, 
I often fancy so, — -so early, so suddenly bereaved. I saw 
William, the very evening he was washed overboard, pass 
along the chamber, as I sat by the bed«de, thinking of him ; 
and Sarah Gray told me, 'twas a sign he was to be my last 
husband ; — ^no, I shall never marry again." 

^ <^ You will keep your vows like most maids and widows 
have done : 'tis the third year now, and that's long enough 
to cry over any man, if he was the handsomest and boldest • 
fellow in the neighbourhood." 

*^ He was not handsome," the widow said : ^' I never 
cared for beauty in a man ; but I liked him, fac he was my 
first likin', and that goes a great way at the age I was then." 

«^ What you then were, I know not," said the adventurer 

Vol. I.— M 
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warmly ; ^^ but I love that sadness and seriousness bettet 
than all the gayety in the world. I ha?e seen the women of 
the burning countries of the South ; bat there's something 
in that melancholy eye, and sweet still features, that has laid 
hold of my heart. And now tell me, Elizabeth, and tell me 
truly— •• 

*^ I have been to blame, Nicholas, to meet you here ; and 
more to blame, it may be, not to have told you sooner on 
this matter. But 'tis so long that I have loved stillness and 
peace, that I hated to have them broken in upon by any bit- 
terness or strife. It is little encouragement you have had 
from me ; have i given any to your passion^ any promise Or 
hope ?" 

^' Not that — not exactly that ; but you have listened to 
me, and I have tjiought you listened with pleasure : often 
your look and word seemed to me kind, like those of affec- 
tion — 'they were so near to it." 

^* Alas ! if I listened with pleasure," she replied, — ^^ and I 
fear that there were moments when I did so, — it was be- 
cause words of affection had long been strange to my ears, 
, and they came back to me again like a dream. It was, in 
truth, a short-lived dream, my wedded life. He was so 
young, and his heart so tender, that it seemed, when you 
spoke, I heard my husband's voice again ; the sound too 
was like his." 

<^This is mockery to my feelings," he said earnestly. 
*^ Then, when 1 poured them fresh from my heart, and sat 
beside you, your thoughts were on another — on the dead, 
you will say. Look at this hermitage, its broken walls over^ 
grown with grass, that was once, they say, worshipped in. 
Such are you, you mournful woman, — your heart growing 
desolate, and grief preying on y6ur comeliness." 

^^ You are too agitated, Stephen ; be more calm, I entreat 
you." 

'^ A man cannot be calm, Elizabeth, when his dearest 
hope hangs, as it were, on a thread. Consent but to be my 
wife, and 1 will be calm as the soft scene around us, and 
will tame the hot blood that has long swept through my 
veins. For your sake, I will go to my native place, that 
>ude parish of St. Just. I will love the old dwelling and the 
|rreen lanes, as your mother counselled me. I have done 
deeds that need repentance ; and sweet it will be to repent 
when you talk to me of better and holier things, as you have 
itone ere now." 
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^be young woman raised her eyes to his, with an earnest 
and hesitating expression, and saw there the certainty, so 
dear in sorrow and bereavement, as well in pride and pros- 
perity—that of being sincerely loved: — ^she turned them 
away with a deep sigh. 

^^ H is of no use," she said, " to think of these things ; I 
neTer knew your liking was so warm, or your mind fixed so 
earnestly upon me ; for you had often talked of loving .many 
women in those far countries ; and that when tired of one, 
you sought for another : so I thought that it might be just 
such a passing love as that, and that it would die of its own 
accord. And now there is no help for it — for, don't look 
so fierce at me, for — it is too late — I can't give you my love 
in return." 

" And why not ? teJl me, I demand of you ; why do you 
colour so ? there is no one else you are attached to— there 
cannot be— ^ — " 

^* How can you think such a thing," she answered, in an. 
agitated voice ; '* I never told of it ; but suppose there 
should be one — yes, it is given to another." 

" You have deceived me," he said sternly, after a short 
silence, — ^^ you that I thought so sincere, so good. But 
who has stolen that love, that would else, I know, have been 
mine ? he shall not enjoy it. I will know him, and uill find 
him, by my hope of heaven, wherever may be his path or his 
home ! The cold, calm villain ! to snatch from me the prize 
that I would have swept the whole ocean in tempest to make 
my own I" and he laid hold on her trembling arm with a 
strong grasp. 

*•* He did not steal it," she answered, ^^ and you must not 
harm him. He never sought it ; but it is not the less fixed 
on him. Abuse my weakness, despise it if you will, but lay 
no injury on his head, — ^it was Carries." 

*•* Carries," he replied, as his hand passed from the hilt of 
his poniard, and he turned from her, while the curse died on 
his lips : — <^ I cannot harm him, for he has been day and 
night beneath my father's, roof, and been to me as a friend. 
I looked not for this : the revenge that I reckoned on^so 
surely, cannot be ; that cup is dashed from my lips." 

" Do not say so," the young woman replied. ^' Revenge, 
such as you purpose, is a deadly sin ; and even to feel it in 
the heart requires repentance." 
^> Woman 1 talk not to me of religion now ; keep it for 
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the quiet moments by the chimney-side, where it came 
sweetly from your lips, and I have liked to hsten to it. In 
your own words, can you bind up the heart you have broken ? 
can good counsel sooth a devouring passion ? But yon are 
faint, Betsy ; my words are too strong for your weak frame ?'^ 
So saying, the generous sailor stooped to the stieam that ran 
by, and brought the water to her lips, looking earnestly and 
i9 silence On her pallid countenance. 

''^ You are kind, Stephen, and would to Heaven I coulc! 
better repay your kindness ! But who know theirown heart, 
or can tell its waywardness ? I thought that love was bu- 
ried in my husband's grave ; but it came again for one that 
did not seek it^ and, it may be, did not desire it. But I am 
refreshed now, and will leave you : the walk home will re- 
vive my scattered strength and spirits." 

^^ Farewell!" replied her companion, after a pause, in 
which he struggled hard with hi^ feelings : ^^ you will per- 
haps see me no more. I shall depart, and that instantly, to 
join the Parliament's forces, and fight for my country. They 
are not far off by this time, and I shall soon see their 
standard.'' 

^< 'Tis a sudden resolve,'' she answered sadly, ^^ and you 
never spoke of it before. Why will you mix in this fierce 
strife ? Ab(»ve sll, why will ygu go against the King ?" 

<' Had my suit been successfuK" he said, ^^ much as 1 like 
action, I'd have left these hardy spirits to fight it out them- 
selves. But now, the quiet hearth is no place for me ; and 
that of your mother's house— my foot must not cross it 
again, ^lo, I have cleaved to it too long : many a sweet 
evening hour, Betsy — you remember — but now— -no, I shall 
never sit there again." 

" But why, if you must go," asked the other, " don't you 
join his Lordship's forces, and not those that are come to 
invade our own country and put down the King ?" 

^* It matters little to me which I join," said the adventurer : 
" the rebels, as they call them, are raw recruits mostly, and 
will be glad to have men of action. More than that, I've 
a grudge against his Lordship : I offered him my services 
when I first landed ; but he rejected them, as if 1 had been 
a man of no mark, though I've seen hard service, and have 
.faced war in many a land. He used slighting words too : 
and I'll join the rebels, and march against his standard : 
maybe, he shall pay for his scorn*" 
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^^ 1 know you cannot be turned from your purpose,'* she 
replied, ^^ be it dark or fair : you can at times be stem and 
hardened, as well as gentle as the lamb. — Farewell) then ; 
I will not say to meet no more." 

^< God bless you!" said the young man, deeply moved. 
^^ My head may Ke low, and my hand be cold, ere to-moF- 
row's eve. But do not forget me, Elizabeth." 

He saw her depart without a word of upbraiding, and sat 
down on the bank she had left, beside the broken wail : the 
trembling of the fingers that supported his brow, and the sup- 
pressed muttering of his lips, showed the agony of his feel- 
ings, and how hard" it fs to bear, in any rank of life, a blasted 
affection. He had reason to complain, he thought, as being 
more hardly treated than he had merited or expected ; and 
this was borne the less calmly, as in his affairs of love,, 
wherever he had roved, he had rarely till now known disap>^ 
pointm^nt. The latter too was more than a short-lived one ; 
for, pleased with the life of quiet he had lately led, so differ- 
ent from his former habits, he had resolved to quit them for 
ever, and pass to that of a contented habitant of his native 
parish. It was now an absolute relief to rush into the ap- 
proaching contest, and a wild excitement was in his look as 
he turned it on the still scene around him — the green banks, 
the straggling trees, and the cattle that grazed beside. 
^^ Such a place would have been my lot," he said contemptu- 
ously. ^^ I should have tilled the ground^ driven my cattle, 
to pasture, and fattened them for the market, and then come 
home weary at night.; and how long would this have lasted 

but 1 should have come home to her !" He could bear 

with his thoughts, or the stillness of the place, no longer; 
but giving one eager glance up the narrow dell, where no 
fooftstep was now visible, he rose from the bank, and hastily 
pursued bis way. With a better and more timely example 
than he had met with, this adventurer bad been capable of 
higher things than his present purpose promised. He was 
the son of a respectable farmer, in the distant parish of Saint 
Just, and bad followed contentedly the pursuits of his father's 
farm ; remarked for his personal strength and comeliness, in 
a district where such gifts are by no means rare. In the 
contests in the ring, in hurling the broad-stone, and others, 
he was often a successful candidate, nnd was proud of his 
success. His home stood at the foot of a long slope, and; 
01) the bank of a red copper streami that ran through a reckf 
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defile into the ocean below. A clttmp of trees (thero Was 
one" other only in the whole patish) stood before Uie sunleflB 
vails of the dwelling ; beyond this Stephen Nicholas seldom 
felt his desires roam, till the spirit of adventure against Ibe 
Spaniards found its way also into this remote district^ wfien 
he, with many other young men joined the noted Owen 
Phippeoy whose monument still stands in Truro church, and 
whose exploits were among the foremost of this adventurous 
age. With this man he made many voyages to the Levant, 
and afterward to the coast of America, on which their 
daring enterprises were on some occasions rewarded with 
ample spoils and on others attended with defeat and disaster. 
The spirit of Nicholas grew bold and hardened in such a 
career, for which his courage and activity well fitted him : 
he was soon a favourite with his commander, and the farmer's 
son was ere long lost in the rising and prosperous adventurer. 
He had too much of his native Cornish feeling to contract 
the love of cruelty, that mingled in so many of the hardy 
deeds of these unprincipled men : often a flash of generosity 
and kindness would appear, even when the golden metal 
awaited at the end of a bloody path. 

But, as he said, he had done many a deed that needed 
repentance ; and be returned, after many years, to his own 
coast, with a competence for the rest of bis lifot and a con- 
science far less quiet than when he parted. He brought 
with him too, from that golden shore, a guest that his suc- 
cess had dearly purchased — the love of revenge, that he had 
contracted by his long residence among the Spaniards, and 
(be unlimited indulgence that he had ever seen given to it. 

This feeling mixed up strangely with the still surviving 
frankness and openness of his character. DoubtlesR he had 
been so long his own master, so long had no law but what 
his sword or poniard bade him take, that it had crept into his 
heart like a subtle snake, and was fostered there almost un- 
consciously. A proof of its influence was visible in his re- 
solve to be revenged of the Lord of Stowe, 6)r the slight he 
had put on his offers of service, at the same moment that he 
refrained to do injury to a rival who had wounded him in the 
dearest passion of his heart, because they had passed a few 
days together on terms of friendliness. 

The whole of the time nearly since his landing had been- 
spent in the village of Kilkhampton, of whose neighbourhood 
he bad an early recottection ; and the comfortable quarter* 
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lie had found ftt the Ivy Bush, had induced him to make it 
his resting-place ; save one short and Welcome visit he had 
paid to his rude parish and industrious home. On whatever 
side he^now took his part in the contest, he seemed to be an 
instrument capable of working gOod oi^ ill in no slight de- 
gree. He pursued his way on foot, at a rapid pace, avoiding 
the straggling parties he met with bound for the Royal 
Standard. On the third day be came in sight of the rebel 
army at a distance, slowly marching, more like people bade 
to traverse the countiy at thenr leisure, from east to west, 
than a force that was soon to meet aAi exasperated enemy in 
the teeth. Nicholas hovered at a distance for some houK, 
till he saw them halt for the night ; and then cirew nigh the 
camp, that was pitched on an open common, through wbieh 
crept two or three rills of water, and a few wretched hovels, 
with their dark roofs of turf, stood beside. Over this ex- 
tensive surface the forces began to scatter themselves, with 
little order ; for the stem discipline soon after introduced by 
Cromwell and others, was as yet a stranger among these re- 
publicans. A band was seen in one part gathered tumultu* 
ously round the walls of a hovel, whose terrified inmates had 
issued wildly forth, and the roof was quickly pulled down to 
make fires on the damp sod without, or jn the interior of the 
low walls. Others, wearied with their march, threw them- 
selves on the banks of the sluggish stream, and quenched 
their thirst, as a few of the more zealous among them were 
heard to say, like Gideon's soldiers, who were the chosen 
out of the host. The comparison might be good, as to the 
number af these select people ; since the puritan principles 
had as yet found their way very partially intol[ie rar>ks; to 
which circumstance their advocates attributed the frequent 
dishonour that attended the republican arms in this province. 
The most timid, however, dreamed not of dishonour now ; 
the most zealous spoke not of the necessity of any peculiar 
interposition in favour of the good cause, when they cast 
their eyes round on the formidable array that covered the 
heath. There was some portion of the force better disci- 
plined, and officered by men of some experience : these 
preserved good order, piled their arms beside their resting- 
places for the night, and placed sentinels on* the outskirts of 
the camp. 

Amidst the excellent disorder that pervaded great pari of 
\he camp, Nicholas approached the largest tent of the few 
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tliat had been as yet pitched, and desired of the guard to be 
Gonducted to the general ; and the man, after looking at 
him earnestly for a moment, led the way within. There i;ras 
little appearance in the interior of the tent, of the simple and 
. self-denying habits the republicans affected : the floor was 
carpeted ; and in the middle was placed a light moveable 
table, on which signs of an approaching repast already ap- 
peared, in sundry flasks of wine, and sev^eral vessels of sil- 
ver. The drapery of the tent was of silk ; there was too 
much of luxury about the whole to be in character with 
the nature of the war, or of the enemy against whom the 
march was directed. 

A few of the chief oflicers were seated in the tent, among 
whose countenances, no stern and fanatic feature could be 
distinguished, nor any marks of the deep anxiety which men 
should feel at the head of an invading force to dethrone their 
King. The security of success was evident in their light 
and careless bearing and conversation, particularly in that 
of the general, who, richly habited, with a gilded cuirass 
over a costly buff coat, the other parts of his armour being 
laid aside, was seated at the table : his oflicers stood or sat 
beside him. The Earl of Stamford, a tall and slender per- 
sonage, had neither the air nor make of one of those iron 
men who ^^ hewed down both throne and altar, as things of 
nought*' — a man of courts and revels, rather than the tented 
field : his previous campaign in Cornwall had brought him 
little honour, and he was now come, in the fulness of his 
expectation, with an overpowering force, to redeem every 
laurel that he had lost Near him were two knights, welt 
known in tlie county, who had espoused the Parliamentary 
interest, — ^ Richard Buller, and Sir Alexander Carew ; 
and who, before they had recourse to arms, had adopted the 
pacific measure of attaching Hopton and his associates at 
the county sessions as ^^ certain persons unknown who had 
come with an armed force, against the statutes.'* On the 
right of the general, and the most silent there, sat the only 
oflicer of much expeirience, as well as the most martial figure 
in the party. It was Ruthven, the Governor of Plymouth, 
whose defeat on Bradock Down seemed still to have lefl 
gloom and disquietude on bis countenance : he was a man 
of conduct and courage, and in whom the Commons placed 
much confidence. He burned with a desire to revenge the 
di^a^ter he had experienced a few iponths before, iiji whick. 
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his whole force was destroyed and dispersed ; and had coun- 
selled more active and energetic operations, on this present 
advance, but his advice was overruled. Into this company 
Nicholas was ushered, and he regarded them with a calm 
and unabashed brow. On being questioned what hispurpose 
was, or whether he had brought any intelligence of the ene- 
my, he replied that he came from the neighbourhood of 
their army, and that he had dwelt of late within a short dia* 
tance of Stowe. The interest of his inquirers was imme- 
diately excited at this name ; and they questioned him re- 
specting the late proceedings there, as well as^ot' the other 
leaders, and their probable force in the town of Launceston.. 
With the former he was 'intimately acquainted ; and the in- 
telligence he had gathered the preceding everting but one, 
while passing at no great distance from the royal garrison, 
enabled him to speak of the latter: be ended his detail by a 
brief ofier of his own services in the good ^ause, and hint- 
ing broadly at the various service he had seen abroad. He 
was rather handsomely accoutred ; frir be did not spare his 
hard-gotten gains in setting off what was in reality a goodly 
presence. 

" Aad you say," said Stamford, anxiously, '* they are got 
to so strong a head — I could not have thought it — in so short 
a space of time ?" 

'^ They have those among them, my Lord," said Carew, 
'' who count little of time, when mischief is to be brought to 
a head ; and, I doubt hot, they have raised every vassal and 
follower they could command." 

'* Young man,*' said the General, " have you seen these 
forces of whom you speak so positively ? What are their 
condition and array ; and in what spirit do they seem to be, 
now they have heard of the strong army that follows us ?" 

'' If I may judge, my Lord," said Nicholas, ** of the array 
and temper of their army by the detached bo<iies I have seen, 
I never beheld men whose spirits were strung to a more 
deadly note, or who followed their banner with greater joy. 
I have seen men rush on, like fiends, when they thirsted for 
gold or silver ; but these levies crowd to the field as to one 
of their own wild and drunken wakes." 

'*Your words are strong, fellow," said Carew, "and 
smack something of a cavalier's retainer. But as to the 
mtttle of these recruits, Rnthven there, my Lord, can give 
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you the most satisfiictory account, though he had not long to 

remark upon it." 

Ruthven't face coloured lo the brow at this taunt ; for, on 
account of his country, he was not all popular amongr the 
Cornish leaders, who were displeased that he should have 
been sent, a second time, with a chief command among 
them ; but ere he could reply, the adventurer resumed. 

"If I may be so bold," he said, "that gentleman has 
never, I deem, seen a foughten field, or he would not sneer 
at one that was so gallantly contested." 

This bold remark cut deeper than the speaker was aware 
of, since the two knights had retreated with their forces, 
only a few months before, from the strong fortress of Laun- 
ceston, at Hopton's approach, who very .quietly took posses- 
sion of it Carew stared with astoubhment at being thus 
addressed, and Ruthven smiled in his turn. 

" I will giv^ this stranger some command in my troop, 
with your will, my Lord," be said. " He seems to have 
seen service, and to have a sp'vit suited to the times.— You 
say you are but now come," he continued, " from the vici- 
nity of the enemy. Are the defences of the town and castle 
well kept, and well provisioned ? Do they intend to strength- 
en themselves there, or will thry dare to sally forth from their 
hold, and put their sinking cause on a cast ?" 

" There is no doubt of that," Nicholas replied, " for they 
may not choose. Their provisions are failing fast ; and they 
are well aware. His said, that the whole land is open to this 
army, who may march to its bounds without a sword being 
drawn, except by their hands. They watcb day and night 
to see your standards." 

At these words the officers looked significanUy at each 
other. 

" You see, Ruthven," said Stamford, " if this man's words 
are true, which there is no doubt of, I was right in preferring 
a slow advance. Our game is sure ; the provisions in the 
town will be every day consuming fast, and a force so crowd- 
ed must soon be reduced to distress ; while, by avoiding a 
precipitate march, we give them no advantage to attack ; aod 
they dare not venture to confront us without some chance of 
position, which their better knowledge of the country may 
give them." 

" My Lord,'? said the other drily, " there is no doubt W 
they will confront us» and at all hazards, on hill or down ;. 
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for they are desperate meo, and their condition allows of no 
choice." 

^^Ruthven," replied the nobleman, ^^yoor memory is 
clearer than your judgment ; no, no, downs are ominous ; 
we will avoid them wiUi 411 wariness. Bat with thQ gallant 
and numerous army 1 command, gentlemen, it is mere mad- 
ness to think Hopton, with his inferior force, will give battle. 
Should he indeed be driven to such a desperate measure, it 
will be best, perhaps, to deprive them, as I said before, of 
any advantage they may find, in hanging on our march through 
their territory. We had better choose, therefore, a strong 
position, and encamp ; thus, Stanton, in your own words," 
addressing a Puritan officer, ^^ they will be given us fgf a 
prey." 

This counsel was approved by some of the officers ; while 
others, in particular the two knights, desired an immediate 
advance into the heart of the province, as, being men of 
some influence and large possessions, they wished to increase 
the number of their adherents, as well as intimidate the many 
and powerful supporters of the adverse cause, several of whom 
were their personal enemies. All, however, looked on their 
present force as irresistible, being of the same sentiments 
as their masters, the Commons, who considered this arma- 
ment as sure to put the finishmg stroke to the Contest. ^^ I 
would fain not counsel any thing,*' said Ruthven, thought- 
fully, " that might in any way injure the glory that your 
Lordship's expedition will, doubtless, bring ; but it may be 
best, perhaps, to encamp ; we have artillery wherewith to 
make our position invulnerable, and we can choose to march 
onward on any occasion and at any hour that we think 
fitting." 

" Then it shall be so," said the General ; " to-morrow 
we will move forwards ; a fine position cannot be wanting 
amidst so many hills and commanding sites \ nature surely 
intended this country' for a ^ debateable land,' and would 
the Commons make me a free gift of all I shall subdue for 
them, by St. Petroc, the saint of the county, I'd shake off" 
the dust of my feet, and hie me from such dreary wastes ; 
but, gentlemen, enough of debate ; good cheer makes a 
desert glad, and ours has been oVer long waiting. Young 
man," addressing Nicholas, **you may retire." 

To this scene instantly succeeded a more social and inspi- 
Vmg one. On the table were placed many choice viands, 
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whose appearances as well as flavour attested the band of 
a foreign cook, without whom Stamford's campaigns were 
seldom made. It seemed that the materiais of the repast 
must have accompanied the march, as the wild on which the 
tent was pitched afforded little to satisfy even the solitary 
pilgrim's hunger. 

^^ Your own glens and hills cannot bo more savage» Ruth- 
ven," said the Commander, »< bnt tbey abound in game of 
the choicest kind ; while here a man might as well plough 
on its rocks, or make woods wave on its sands, as hope fot 
a fine b.uck at a pinch." 

*' True, but my own land may not be thus travereedt" the 
other replied ; ^^ its noble mountains and straths require a 
hardy footstep and a rude appetite. Seldom have I seen a 
banquet like this spread in its wilderness ; 'twould put scorn 
on the fierce and changing warfare that people love, where 
the chief and the clansman sleep side by side on the heath- 
ery steep. One might as well,*' casting a glance on the 
viands, ^^ plant a garden on the top of Benledi as hope for 
such a repast there." 

^^ You are a lawless race," said the Earl, slightly colour- 
ing, ^^ in those highland retreats, and know little of the re- 
finements of life. You have the advantage of them, Carew, 
for Fm tdld there are some fair parks and mansions farther 
to the west. Have you venison in them, or do you live on 
the gifts of Providence, — what the sea casts up, or what the 
wandering barks on the coast offer to your longing eyes 2" 

^^ My Lordi" replied the Knight, ^< you are pleased to be 
severe* When your arms, as I trust will speedily be the 
case^ advance onwards, you will judge for yourself tf we 
have not spots of redeeming beauty and richness, dwellings 
whose antiquity may vie \yith any in the land. We've a nar* 
row slip of soil, but then 'tis more easily defended ; and as 
tOvthe sea, the fine turbot your Lordship pays so much de- 
votion to, is but a few hours out of the water." 

^^ 'Tis a noble fish, and of rare flavour," said the General, 
accompanying it with a glass of white hermitage ; *^ you will 
pledge me, Sir Alexander, in the best vintage that ever 
crossed the Tamar. ^ Speedy success to the good cause, 
and may all its enemies perish by the sword or scii^old !' " 

Carew filled his glass, but suffered it to stand idly before him. 
»' 'Tis strange, my Lord," he said, " the reluctance I feel 
to pledge that toast \ but 1 may not drink it. 1 have friends 
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OB the other tside of the question, the royal side ; the times 
are too changeable, and the prospect too doubtful. I yriXL 
mA wish that the fountain of any man^s life shall be stopped, 
or its silver cord loosed, before its time, perchance. 1 am 
sworn to the good cause, and trust to see it come out of this 
trial bright and conquering ; but what the end may be no one 
knoweth.*" 

^ ^^ I doubt," said Ruthven, after a pause, in which he had 
l}ent hia broad eye fixedly on the speaker, ^* that this war; 
Sir Alexander, will not be tike a mortal struggle of rival 
clans, l>ut of a more deadly, cold, and t^^tcherous character.; 
the Puritan, believe me, will soon care litUe for his friend, 
or the brother for the brother ; many a shroud will soon be 
spread in more peaceful places than the field of battle." 

^^ You were surely intended for a seer," observed the 
General, '^ and such raven croakings as these suit better the 
failing fortunes of the Stuart than the banner with which 
victory marches. To-morrow's sun will see the dowmr 
covered with our gallant forces ; 'tis the last enterprise, I 
have assured the Commons, they will need to undertake, and 
have pledged myself it shall prosper. Gentlemen, fill your 
glasses, and instead of dreaming of shrouds, let it be of glory."' 

^^ 'Tis a splendid dream," said Ruthven, with a cold and 
derisive smile, which, however, met not the Barl's eye, ^^.and 
may the waking be equally bright." 

^^ Doubtless it will be so," said Carew, earnestly, ^^ and 
then shall tranquillity soon be restored in the west, however 
long and fiercely it niay be carried on in other parts of the 
kingdom: the party of the King, however> gives ground 
apace ; he is too obstinate himself, unhappily, tp come . to 
terms, and has thrust his people on these violent measures 
for redress." 

The feelings of'-this unfortunate gentleman, warred even 
now, probably, with the principles Ue had adopted as to the 
contest, into which he certainly had not entered with heaH 
and hand, strung to meet every extremity, much more to 
meet the doom that soon after came upon him. Unable to 
conquer his secret attachment to the King, and seeing that 
all the schemes of the Parliament, whom he served, tended 
to anarchy and bloodshed, he entered into a correspondence 
to serve his Majesty's cause to the utmost of his power. 
This being discovered, he was seized by the Parliament's^ 
soldiers, sent to London, and sentenced to lose his head, on 
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^ a tinnrge of treaion. CkreDdon has maligned both Ms clia- 

ri6ter and motifes, and treated with great iojuatice a man, 

; 4?feoae tragical end and lateat words on the soaffbld, might 

have atoaed for many faiiings. *'The greatest enemy 

' ^faiort mUf under the sun^" he said, ^^ can lay but the sua- 

pioien of the ftct against ncie. I have besought pardon for 
my pride and stout-heartedness. The last words that ever 
lay mother spake, when she 4ied, were, * Lord, though thou 
kiliest me, yet will I put o&y trust in thee,' so they are mine 
-^hen put Bie to what tortures you please." 

When Nicholas 4|uitted the tent, he turned his Ibotstepd 
carelessly through ike camp, that had, by degrees, assumed 
the appearance of a little more order and discipline. The 
cavalry^ a numerous and well-appointed body, were seen to 
the right, where the verdure was more rank, and presented 
a deum and moveiess mass to the eye ; a few straggliB;g 
piquets oeotinued to ride over the wide downs beyond* to 
gumrd against surprise in so defenceless a spot. This vigi- 
lance Sfpeared more a matter of form than necessity ; since 
thm only enemy thai could inspire any alarm, was known to 
be safe within the walls of the venerable capital. The only 
devatioos in tiie dreary scene, were the few miserable huts 
beside the marshy Ttvulets, and the tents that rose in small 
and lonely dusters, ovor whose white dmpery wandered the 
bickering of many a watch*fire, kindled before their door. 
Se^etal groups of officers were gathered round the latter ; 
stem rsf^uUican fiioes, whose expression proved that they 
bad aifoady known the sweetness of war, and loved it. 
Ncalher the ooarse fare of which they were partaking, the 
lowering sky above them, or the gusts of wind that swept 
strongly by, and waikd the light embers of the fire over the 
withered and scanty grass of the common, abated in the least 
timvatisfiKtion they evidently felt, or broke for a moment 
the animated conversation. From behind, and motre re- 
motely, the loud end earnest sounds of devotional exercise 
rase on the wind, that added to their strength, though it might 
mar their melody— •where a few excited groups had aasem- 
bled| and like the host of Israel, to which they sometimes 
likened themselves, heeded not, while they joined their deep 
and eager voices, that the wilderness was around them, that 
the tempest «ittered its voice, and that the temples of men's 
hands were not nigh. 
In one spot, a circle of attentive hearers had drawn round 
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one of the hovels, against whose blackened wall stood a 
military enthusiast, waving his hands wildly, as if the broad 
sword was in them, and the neck of his enemy was under 
bis feet, while he painted in vivid colours the times that were 
now drawing nigh, when the reign of righteousness should 
be established on the earth. 

The looks of some of his auditors were calm and happy ; 
but in those of others, there was an ardeol and inflamed 
expression, like that of men who longed for the morning, 
when their enemies were to be given into their hand. Beside 
the door of the iiut was a small group, consisting of the 
affrighted dwellers, who saw wieir, (br the first time, cover 
their barren soil ; the glare thrown fronf a portion of their 
barning/roof, piled on the earth beside, fell on their wan faces 
and lialf-clad forms, as nestling closely together, they looked 
with anguish on the ruin of their miserable home. 

Nicholas could not 'help being struck with so stfange a 
scene, the wildnesa of which was increased by the extensive 
solitude that spread on every side. Into this he now bent 
his steps, partly to brood over his disappointment, as well as 
to wait the return of day, ere he mingled with any of the 
parties in the camp, to all of whom he was an entire stranger, 
both in person and principles, points of equal importance at 
thi» period. As he looked back, from a short distanee, on 
the place he had left, it was' surprising how the straggling 
tents, and the numerous bodies of men, faded into littleness. 
His eye had been used to the vast plains of South America \ 
and here, though on a scene far more confined, he thought 
nature never seemed so powerful, or man so feeble, as when 
ploughing his way over a boundless surface, or seeking a 
resting-place for a while on its bosom. He had passed, oh 
the evening before, the hill and castle of Launceston, and 
seen the l>anners wave, and heard the martial sounds come 
imposingly down the steep ; but here the colours of the 
Parliament rose poorly and shrunkenly, like those of a solitary 
vessel on a shoreless sea, and the trumpet sound, that called 
the troops to their repose, passed deadened over the waste, 
coldly and unbfokenly round the diminished host* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" Fought for the land his soul adored, 
HiB <Hily talisman — the sword." 

Moore 

The day had scarcely broke on the town and fortress oi' 
Launceston, when the unusual bustle that prevailed both 
among the inhabitants and soldiery denoted an event of some 
importance to be at hand. Not a soul in the place that had 
not risen from its slumbers, old and young, rich, fair,, or ab- 
ject. The preparations for battle were loud and quick, on 
the height ; and low earnest voices, with here and there n 
mourning one, ran along the narrow and crowded streets. 
Many of the more curious had climbed the declivities aod 
gloomy walls, and bent their looks earnestly towards the hill 
of Stratton, where the rebel army was posted ; but the dis- 
tance was too great. for the keenest eye to discern any thing. 
Advancing by slow marches, beyond the heath, where wc 
have seen his force encamped, the Earl of Stamford had 
chosen a position on a lofly eminence, that commanded the 
•whole of the surrounding country, and^from its nature 
seemed to be secure from any attack. With this confidence 
of security io his position, was mingled a thorough con- 
tempt of his enemy, when a fortnight had passed away, and 
they showed no disposition to leave their defences. He 
knew that the want of provisions impelled them to issue 
forth, at the same time that the thinness of their numbers 
must render a contest in the open field almost desperate. 
Such was not the thought, however, of the leaders of the 
royalists ; who, long prepared for this extremity, were now 
rejoiced rather than daunted to look it in the face. Neces- 
sity of the sternest kind urged them to^do this without delay ; 
as during many days past, each officer as well as man in the 
garrison had been reduced to an allowance of a biscuit a 
day. It was resolved, therefore, after a brief consultation, 
to quit the town, and fight under any disadvantage. 

It being now the middle of May, the morning was sareoe 
and beautiful, and the sun rose without ^ cloud on the dark 
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masn of the fof tress» the hill, and the small and anxious 
town at its feet. Tbe troops v^aited impatiently the signal 
to march. A small oumbery that could ill be spared^ was 
lefl to man the walls, and the rest instantly set forward. As 
band after band moyed down the steep into the town, the 
exciting sight drew the admiration of the crowded people. 

Men going forth, with a devoted purpose^to fight against 
fearful odds, cannot fail to raise the strong sympathy of the 
peaceful spectator; and this was manifested, as the files 
moved by, in many an earnest prayer for thm success, firom 
the old and infirm, and many a tear and parting word 
from lips and eyes, wfaoee bloom and power the ills of life 
Lad not yet withered. The lofty archway rang with the 
ceaseless beat of thmr footsteps, as inftntry and cavalry left 
behind the fortress that had so long confined them inactive 
within its walls. Hopton led the way on foot, as were all 
the other leaders ; bis countenance little raffled by the ex- 
citement of the hour, and it required, doubtless, all the glow 
of battle to animate it ; for those who saw him at tins mo^ 
ment would have deenied him rather the counsellor than the 
leader of a determined host. His high forehead, composed 
features, and thoughtful air, gave little assurance of the ex- 
ploits which soon after raised him to the peerage.^ But he 
was nobly seconded. The division that ixAlowtd was led 
by Trevanion and Slanniag ; the former dad in a suit of 
armour, of polished steel, that sat wdU on his tall and finely 
proportioned figure : it was his first field ; and, like many a 
tastefiil spirit, on a less perilous career,- he seemed resolved 
io enter on it in the fairest array. Last, with the most nu- 
merous division, came Sir Seville Granville, in the midat of 
his adherents, and his dismounted regiment of horse; 
the latter were all young men, who had followed the 
king in bis expedition against the Scotch, two years before. 
The leader, carrying his helmet in his hand, conversed occa- 
sionally with the few gentlemen around him, who were 
nearest allied, and dropped many a brief and animating 
word to the soldiors, as they marched along. He had juat 
that kind of word and look that go to the soldier's heart. 
His long light-brown hair fell in profusion on his shoulders, 
after the fashion of many cavaliers of the times ; his reso- 
lute and manly features were foil of benevctoioe, and were 
set off by a remarkably large and bright eye, that r^eoted, 
quick as lightning, every feeling and passion of bis soul* 
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His form was above the middle i3ize, and without faeiog' 
stout, was built, particularly the limbs, in the strongest 
mould ; and was clad, but not heavily, in a suit of Spanish 
armour, that had been the spoil of his grandfather, Sir Rich- 
ard, in one of his naval successes ; and had hung peacefully 
in the hall, among other trophies, till now, when its fine 
workmanship, and excellent proof, induced bis gallant suc- 
cessor gladly to avail himself of it. Not far from his master, 
and carrying the standard, was the veteran Andrews, his 
stalwart frame still bearing, resolutely, the load of years ; 
his step seemed more firm beneath the burden he upheld, 
and the look more haughty that he east around ; for every 
time-worn feature was full of the conscious pride and im- 
portance of the charge intrusted to him. He had begged, 
as the richest boon with which he could be blessed, to bear 
to the field the colours of the house he had served so long. 
- The march continued for several hoursj till the castle 
faded in the distance. The way was over many an emi- 
Tience and tract of moorland, whose treeless surface afforded 
no shade from the increasing heat of the day ; but the hand 
of war had not marked the way. The fields and cultivated 
patches of soil gave their crops of corn uninjured and fiour- 
ishing to the eye, and the tenants of the scattered hamlets 
came to their doorway and looked earnestly on the martial 
array as it swept by, as on a passing show. 

The day was closing when the royal force arrived within 
a mile of the hill of Stratton ; but for several hours preceding, 
their eyes had found little employment, save to gaze on the 
array of their formidable enemy. 

The earl had chosen his position well: the hill, the broad 
summit of which was covered with bis forces, was exceed- 
ingly lofty, and the ascent was steep on every ^de. Neither 
rock nor tree appeared on the side of the declivity in face 
of thoToyalists — no sudden risings of the ground to shelter 
the assailant, or interrupt the minutest view of an arma- 
ment *whose disposition was enough to strike a chill into 
the boldest heart. The infantry, to the number of five thou- 
sand four hundred, were drawq up in the best disposition on 
the brink and the interior on the broad summit, and an ar- 
tillery ofthirteen brass ordnance and a mortar were ready to 
open oh whatever side the* faring assault should be made. 
.The cavalry, a fine body of fourteen hundred men, had fortu- 
•nately been despatched to Sodmiin the preceding day to sur- 
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prise the sheriff and principal gentlemen of the -county) who 
were then assembled there. The kirowledge of this circum* 
stance had determined Sir Ralph Hopton to advance imme* 
diately. 

T£e trumpets of the enemy were heard to. play distinctly, 
as if to invite the small force beneath to come on : their 
very voices, in the calmness of the evenings reached the spot 
where the latter stood. 

This was a small unsheltered spot, covered with rank and 
useless grass» and broken into numerous undulations or hol- 
lows, that offered a partial protection from the enemy's ar- 
tillery, should they be disposed to make speedy use of it. 
From this, however, they forbore, and did not fire a shot, 
leaving the hostile force in quiet |>ossession of their barren 
resting-place, which a few discharges of the mortar must 
have quickly made untenable. Perhaps it was because they 
deemed themselves secure of their prey on the morrow ; yet 
Stamford, When he looked on the determined body of men 
beneath, scanty us their number was, arid still more dimi* 
nished by the distance, could not help casting a wistful look 
towards Bodmin, where in the confidence of security, he had 
so lately sent a large portion of the flower of his force. 
Instead of the sheriff with many of the richest royalists in his 
train, arriving prisoners in his camp, an event that he had 
expected about this hour, he had seen afar off the gradual 
march of the enemy, sometimes breasting the rugged emi- 
nence, then sinking into some deep bottom that intersected 
their path, and reappearing to his anxious view, their thin 
files seeming more like a pageant, than the deadly passage 
of men who came to scatter his proud array like the dust. 
He had little reason, however, to- envy the royalists their 
present position, in a spot open to the enemy's fire at their 
will, almost wholly without food, and compelled, after a 
fatiguing march, to stand to their arms all night. They had 
brought no tent or baggage with them, which in such a 
situation must have been useless : but in this state of desti^ 
tution, and want of. every comfort, there was no reason to 
complain of the night that now fast shrouded them from 
view, or from the heaven that spread its canopy above their 
heads ; the one was mild and warm, and no dark clouds or 
pitiless rains gathered on the other. Trevanion, as he stood 
on the thankless soil on which no preparation either for 
repose or refreshment was visible, could not help giving a 
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thought to the luxuries of hts own noble dwelling at Car 
hayes. Sianning, more inured to hardships having wea- 
thered a dose and bitter siege^ looked on the present scene 
with a careless eye, nor recked for a moment the priTations 
to which it exposed him. *^ Would to heaven the morning 
were come !" he said, as he stood idly gazing on the summit 
of the hill, at whose feet almost the troops were adTaiiced ; 
" those fellows hava the time of it above, and seem to enjoj 
themselves to their hearts* content ; I wish the ciop-ears 
had given me as fair a shot from Pendeanis cai^, as they 
may now have at us ; not a mouth of that park of Hoc 
artillery but should send Uie sand and grass about our ears.'' 
The hardy natives, who had but lately left their huts and 
cabins, accustomed to danger and adventure on their ragged 
coasts, stood calmly on their arms, fixing their looks on the 
hill, with the same impatient expression as if they had 
watched at a short distance one of those frequent explosions 
that, blowing into the air some enormous rock', gave them 
an easy entrance to a rich mineral in the bowels of the 
earth. As the ground was so unequal by reason of the fre- 
quent hollows, the forces were necessarily broken in many 
parts, and hidden from each other. During the night the 
watchword passed loudly from one body to the other 
throughout the small hoet, and each ear at times was bent 
painfully to listen if the distant tread of hoo6 came on the 
silence of the night, for the return of the enemy's cavalry 
could not but be fatal ! From the same expectation, proba- 
bly, repose seemed to be a stranger to the enemy's camp 
above ; confused sounds were heard at intervals, and a fre- 
quent commotion was visible, more of precaution thim ol' 
fear, for the General was resolved to leave nothing neglected 
to ensure an entire conquest. On the right of the royal 
force, and at no great distance, spread a sandy common, and 
over its surface twice or thrice during the night, the dark 
forms of a horseman and steed were seen to speed at full 
gallop, and passed on m the direction of the distant town . 
they were sent from the few cavalry the commander had 
retained, to hasten the return of the absent squadron. 
These solitary scouts were instantly followed through the 
gloom by some of Cc^nel Digby's horse, that stood in the 
rear of the infantry, and after a hot pursuit over moor and 
field were overtaken by one or other of their pursuers, and 
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sabred on the spot, for fear and rage combined at this mo- 
ment to allow no quarter. 

More than once, as their own scattered horsemen'returQ* 
ed from different points, and the hollow tread of their 
coursers over the waste was heard drawing nigh, the royal 
troops closed their broken front, the voice of the command- 
ers ran along the ranks, and each eye strove to pierce the 
surrounding darkness, in dread that the formidable cavalry 
of the enemy was at hand. This show of war, if such it 
might be called, and the movements observable at intervals, 
on the summit of the hiJl, kept alive the interest of the 
troops, during their weary night-watch, till the streaks of 
dawn became gradually visible in the sky. In the rear of 
bis own household troops as he called them, stood Trenlyon, 
who had joined them a few days before the march from the 
town, and being strong of wind and limb, had manfully 
borne the long and warm march of the day. So weary, how- 
ever, did he now feel, as well with his armour as with the 
want of refreshing rest and his usual meal, that had it not been 
for the support of his pike, he must have sunk to the ground. 
His wish to be well defended, had induced him to prefer the 
heaviest kind of arms, and he felt acutely aware, there was 
more joy in putting them off, than in the fame or vainglory 
of wearing them. Many a downward and wistful fiance he 
cast on the rank herbage, on which his eyes would gladly 
have closed in sweet forgetfulness of the- fearful scene 
around ; and war, that was about to open on him in a few 
moments more in its most terrific aspect, would for a while 
have dimly faded from his thoughts. As the clatter of the 
horses' hoofs rung at tiroes over the waste, and the command 
to be ready rose on the air, his gray eye was turned wildly 
from one side to the other, and then, over his shoulder, on 
the gloomy expanse behind, where the enemy's sabre waited 
probably for its victim. There was no help in man, he 
therefore sternly fronted the dreadful hill, whose summit 
was soon to be a living volcano, fixed his regard full on the 
waving banners on the precipice, and grasping his pike, 
with an effort that sunk it at least two inches deeper into the 
sand, waited for the morning watch. There was another, 
feeling that lent a powerful aid to this burst of resolution— 
the spirit of rivalry, that has steeled many a loftier mind than 
his when nobler sentiments have deserted it. In his front, 
and advanced considerably nearer his patron's standard than 
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himself, were two heads of families whom he hadf always 
considered, in spite of their pretensions^of much less ancient 
descent^ and of blood far inferior in purity to his own, — 
Trewithick, of Hellanclase, and Femgrt^^ of Tredavem. 
It must have been the partial favour of this chief Uiat had 
distinguished these men thus : it filM Ms mind with indig* 
nation ; and he felt that, ere show the least pusillanimity, or 
be outdone m demeanour by these individuals, he would 
rather have died on the spot. Thought after thought, how- 
ever, as his limbs shook with weariness, and his Tips were 
parched with thirst, fled back to the calm kitchen of the Ivy 
fiush, so clean and tempting, and its warm and luxurious 
settle, within which the larum of war came not, thirst and 
want were never known, neither fearful emotions tore the 
mind ; and, oh I above all-^and he closed his eyes on the 
array of arms for a moment to hide the weaknesathat crept 
to them — where the widow*s fair form was to be seen softly 
bending over her work, and her gentle voice heard at inter- 
vals — why did he leave that scene of comfort ? why drag his 
steps away to mingle in deeds of strife kod fiiry, and turn 
from a prospeet of such solace and tenderness — perhaps for 
ever ? 

The day brdce at last, and never waa its light more wel- 
come than to the united and impatient body of men beneath 
the height : no Pmrsian adorer could hail with more ardour 
the first appearance of the sun, that now shot its levelled 
beams on each side of the hill, behind which its rising splen- 
dour was as yet eoncealed ; soon, the saiidy common on 
the right was clothed in a sheet of yeHow light, that gilded 
the rock and the wave near by, and the many hills in the 
distance, while the handful of troops beneath were still wi*ap- 
ped in shade. As the sun rose to a level with the sdmmit 
of the hill, the glowing rays* pierced through the files of 
armed men and the artillery that flanked them, and gave 
every part of their array distinctly to the view. 

It was yet early in the morning when the Royal army 
quitted their position in order to attack that of the enemy. 
The better to effect this purpose, they were divided into four 
brigades, that the ascent might be made in four different 
places at once : this disposition was the only one that could 
give a chance of success, by cHstracltng the attention of the 
rebel force, and dividing their overwtwlming superiority of 
numbers. The firet brigade was lei by Hopton and Lord 
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Mohfm on the south aide : the second was commanded by 
Gr^pville to the left, the third by Slannkig and Trevanioo, 
and the reroainin; one was directed to the north side by 
Colonels Bassett and Godolphin : each division consisted of 
six hundred infantry, and was accompanied by two pieces of 
cannon ; wluch, by great exertion, had been brought in the 
march from Launceston on the preceding day. The five 
hundred horse, under Colonel Digby, were stationed on the 
sandy oQBsmon before mentioned, to the left, with orders to 
avail tbemeelves of any advantage the turns of the battle 
might present. The brigades advanced at a rdpid pace to- 
wards the difierent sides of the hill. The moment tliey 
were in motion^ the cannon of the enemy began the action : 
the hfC^lowa of the ground made the effect of this cannonade 
partial for a short time, the balls ploughing amidst the rank 
swells and herbage, and dashing the sand and kMjype soil in 
clouds on the columns. But when they approached the foot 
of the hul, and began to ascend its long, slanting, and ver- 
dant sides, the aim grew more true and deadly, and the 
assailants fell fast while yet at a helpless distance. Their 
only remedy was to ascend at a more rapid pace, in the hope 
that their near advance on so many points at once might 
distract the attention of the enemy, and break the force of 
their fire* The strength and advantage of position, however^ 
were fearfully in favour of the latter, and the Royal leaders 
struggled hard to counteract them. As the slender columns 
mounted the hill, each dragging with difficulty its solitary 
piece of artillery along, and returning no fire in answer to 
the murderous discharges from above, that rendered shield 
lod breastplate of as little avail in the fight as the thistle at 
their fe^.— they seemed like men who are given as a spoil, 
or who, having devoted themselves, rushed on with joy to the 
grave. At about half-way up the ascent, tlie ground afford- 
^ a momentary levels where they halted their forces ; and 
turning their artillery on the summit, while the increasing 
abruptness of the hill afforded a partial protection, they con- 
tinued for a short time a sharp and incessant contest. It 
was but too unequal ; and sir Beville Granville, whose posi- 
tion was the most exposed, saw with a bitter pang numbers 
of his favourite regiment sink to the ground wounded and 
^ain ; several of the miners also, who, for the superior ac- 
curacy of their aim, bad the direction of the guns, fell on the 
^reen bank beside Ibem, clenching th^r heavy weapons with 
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a dying curse on the foe that struck them thus, without 
daring to come within reach of their arm. The crest of Ibe 
hill was soon enveloped in the thin clouds of smoke that* in 
the breathlessness of a sultry day, hung heavy on the Parlia- 
ment force, and concealed them from the view of the Roy- 
alists ; but their shouts of scorn and laughter came bitteriy 
on the ear. To these sounds were joined, but far less tri> 
umphantly, the cheers of the cavalry from beneath, who rode 
to and fro on the plain, opposite the different points of 
assault, to seize on any favourable moment of the enemy's 
descent, or to offer an aid that the nature of the ground ren- 
dered useless. A few of the horsemen, maddened at the 
sight of their comrades slaughtered helplessly before their 
eyes, spurred their bonnes up the acclivity to fight by their 
side : the attempt was generally fatal, the riders presenting 
too sure a mark for the musketry above ; and the steeds, 
galloping masterless down the descent, fled wildly over the 
heath towards the town. On the side wh^re Godolphin 
stood, the efforts of the assailants were peculiarly animated ; 
the young commander strove, both by word and example^ 
to make his advance successful ; there was no want of 
ardour in his men to second him ; but it demanded a con- 
centred movement of the whole force to ensure any success; 
and such were the difficulties of the position, that this was 
as yet found to be impracticable. He had planted his ban- 
ner on the summit of a rock that rose above th6 line of the 
advance ; but a well«ainied discharge of the rebel artillery 
had swept many of his men miserably down the rocky steep, 
and' broken the standard : the silken flag was driven for a 
' imoment through the. air, and fell at the feet of the fugitives 
and slain ;* and the broken staff, ^ed in the rock above, re- 
mained as a laughing stock to the Puritans. The battle 
lasted thus for several hours, without any decided approach 
to victory being made on either side ; the Republicans, few 
of whom had fallen, deriding the efforts of their assailants, 
isnd pouring their shot among them with as much, and more 
coolness, than if they had been listening on their superb 
position to a savoul'y address from one of their companions. 
The rebel leaders, finding thje advantage of the day thus far 
all their own, and that the Royalists made no attempt to ad- 
vance beyond the position they had taken up, resolved to 
detach part of tlieir force to charge down the hill, and force 
them off the ground. The latter, who apparently had wait-- 
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ed for this measure, «aw, with a joy they could scarcely con- 
tain, the rapid approach of their foes, and the battle was 
soon fought hand to hand. The decli?ity down which the 
liardy ParHamentarians charged, and the advantage of di- 
reeling* their attack on whatever positions they chose, availed 
little against men who were determined to conquer or die. 
The superior strength of the Cornish, and the activity to 
which their athletic exercises had trained them, told fear AiUy 
on the bodies of their enemies, who fell ^^ like grass before 
the mower." Carew, who showed. on this occasion thathe 
feared death fkr less on the field -than he afterward did on 
the scaffold, led on his men more than once to the onset 
where the hated banner of Granville met his eye, but it was 
too devotedly guarded by those who were not, ** as when 
the standard-bearer fainteth ; and the strong men turn from 
theiierceness of the sword." The cries of victory, as well 
as derision, that had for some hours filled the air, were now 
changed for the more thrilling ones of dismay, desperation, 
and death. Ruthven, who commanded this sally, did his 
utmost to bring it to a decisive issue ; hurrying from one 
point to another, where his men were most pressed, and 
drawing frequent reinforcements from above : be saw that 
they were decidedly worsted, and would fain have made a 
gradual and orderly retreat up the hill. This was now im> 
possible ; the combatants were so mingfed, and their rdnks 
so broken into scattered groups by the inequalities of the 
<^'round and their own fury, that the movement to retreat only 
drew the assailants fiercely up the acclivity ; and the ar- 
tillery, that might have swept them back again, was silent 
for it must have struck both friend and foe. « 

Lord Stamford, who had watched with intense eagerness 
the scene beneath, in the full expectation of seeing the Roy- 
alists scattered like the dust, now made the whole of his 
remaining forces march to relieve their comrades. He did 
not accompany them, but remained on the summit a safe ^ 
spectator, as he had been from the commencement of the 
action, mounted on his beautiful courser, and his gilded 
armour glittering in the sqn. His look was now bent long 
ftnd painfully over the common beneath, and the low hills by 
which it was bounded, in hope to descry the return of his 
cavalry. The battle that was now drawing near was ar- 
rested for a time in its progress : the firesh and numerous 
bodies of ParHamentarians checkQd the enemy, and ea.ch 
Vox,, I O 
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party fought with musketry, and with rapid charges of pike 
and sword, as baud afler band swept nigher and parted again 
on the verdant slope, like waves of the sea rolling on and 
breaking each other. At this moment, a circumstance took 
place that-brought the affairs of the Royalists to a speedy 
issue: it was found that their ammunition was nearly all 
expended, four barrels only being left to the whole force, 
fiopton, on this discovery, hastened in person to each of the 
divisions ; and the Lord of Stowe, in the midst of the melay, 
felt his arm strongly grasped, and turning hastily, beheld the 
agitated countenance of the General ; it was pale and re- 
solved, ^ut its calm expression was utterly gone. 

*^ Granville !" he said, ^^ an instant and desperate advance 
alone can save us ; without that the game is up, or soon 
will be : our ranks are too much thinned to bear this une- 
qual contest much lopger : advance, then, without firing a 
shot, and reserve the few charges lefl, for the last struggle." 
The latter answered only by a gesture of assent, and nearly 
at the same moment the four brigades advanced with the 
greatest alacrity as well as desperation. 

Sir Bevilie, who on his side was opposed to Ruthven, led 
his men into the thickest of the enemy : here the fight was 
the hottest, for the Scotchman was determined not to recede 
before an inferior force. The rude pikes, the hatchet, and 
other weapons with which the miners had armed themselves in 
their haste, made dreadful inroad on the close ranks of the 
Republicans, and the armour oflen crashed beneath the 
blows like the loud splitting of the rock in their own deep 
mines. More than once the swords of the leaders crossed 
in the melay, and many a pike-thrust struck on the Spanish 
af mour of the Royalist, who strove by his own hardihood to 
redeem the inequality of numbers. But his most formida- 
ble enemy was a young man slightly armed, who fought with 
reckless bravery by the side of his commander: it was 
Nicholas, who now singled out the former with determined 
hatred. With one blow he struck the heavy sword of Sir 
Bevilie from his hand, and with a second prostrated liim on 
the bank at his feet ; and drawing from his side the rich 
dagger be always wore, he raised It to shed the dearest life- 
blood of the enemy, when he was stunned with a ferocious 
blow on the head from Andrews, who, advancing the ban- 
ner to his master's side with one hand, covered him with 
his shield* with which he had inflicted the blow, with {he 
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Other : the cry went instantly fortli, " Sir Beville's down, and 
save the banner !" — The soldiers, maddened at the sound, 
made so sudden and brisk an onset on the enemy, that they 
wavered, felt back, and then.retired, fighting faintly, up the 
the hill. With anguish, Stamford beheld his forces recoiling 
on every side before inferior numbers^ who now pressed on 
with ceaseless step, neither bank nor rock for a moment 
retarding tlieir progress. At this moment, his eye caught^ 
on a distant eminence, the first appearance of a dense 
squadron of men ; the glancing light on their arms, and 
their regular^and rapid movement, proclaimed them to be his 
numerous and long-expected cavalry. His eye never quitted 
that object : not the mother of Sisera, mourning for her son, 
gazed more intensely forth for the glancing of his chariot- 
wheels, than did the Earl on the eager ranks of his gallant 
horse, who drew rapidly nigh, " fiery red with speed.*' The 
blood rushed in a full tide to his pallid features : ^^ They come, 
they come T' he said to Stanton, the Puritan ofiicer. ** My 
noble squadron ! look how they sweep along the plain : 
there's Chudleigh at their head, urging them to quicken their 
speed : in what fine order they come on ; swiA to the charge 
— beautiful ! ay, — and terrible too," he added in the wan* 
tonness of his heart, as they were now close to the rescue, 
^^like the pale horse and his rider, Stanton, that you are so 
fond of quoting, who had. power to scatter their enemies, 
and cover the earth with the slain." 
• And he isaw them s^veep round the foot of the hill, the 
Earl rode to and fro on its brink, waving his hand in wild 
pleasure, and conjuring them, as if words could reach below^ 
to save his lost honour, and retrieve the day. 

The scene of the battle was at this time magnificent ; 
the stillness of nature on every side seemed to mock the rage 
of the combatants ; the sea, at a short distance, was hushed 
and calm as-the plain around it, and the numerous vessels 
passing up the Channel, lay moveless on the surface ; while 
their masts, as well as the. roof of each dwelling in the 
neighbouring town of Stratton, were crowded with specta- 
tors, gazing as securely on the disputed height, as on an 
arena of gladiators delighting to shed their blood. The sun, 
going down on the side of the hill where the fight was the 
hottest, flashed redly on the wildly-moving helm, sword, and 
musquetoon of those who struggled in despair, as well as on 
tfae^ armour of them that moved'no more, where the hand. 
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bead, and bosom it covered were stifiened in death. On the 
broad common , the cavalry were now charging each other ; 
and the combatants above paused at times, amidst their 
bloody work, to give a look at the fate of the day at their 
feet ; whence the battle-cries, that passed fainter and fainter 
along the height, came at each moment more startling^ and 
shrill. It was at this period of the action, that Major-gene- 
ral Chudleigb, to second his father's fierce efforts in the plain 
below, resolved to make a gaUant struggle ; rallied and 
formed a body of pikemen, and charged down the hill with 
such fnry on Granville's division, which was the foremost in 
advance, that they yielded to the shock. No effort to pre- 
serve their footing could avail : leader and man, squire and 
peasant, mingled in hopeless confusion, recoiled down the 
steep ; the haughty Morman banner quailed before the 
rebel standard, and the thick and impenetrable wedge of 
pikes that environed it* Its fame was ^aved by the timely 
succour of Tr%vanion, who, having witnessed from some 
distance the charge of the pikemen, fied with a body of 
troops to the aid of his friend, and impetuously charging the 
assailants in their flank, they were broken in an instant, and 
their General made prisoner. The fate of the day was now 
decided ; — it could not avert it, that the Boyal horse, placing 
the slope of the hill in their rear, sustained with difficulty 
the desperate charges of the superior and better-appointed 
rebel cavalry, and saw their ranks miserably thinned at every 
chaige-^all was too late. The bravest of the Republican 
infantry no longer sought to make go(;d their retreat : the 
broken and confused masses, flying from one victorious 
brigade along the height, fell into the teeth of another oo the 
right or left. So full was the stream of blood, so rich the 
harvest of the dead that day en the Hill of Stratton, that 
the crops of corn produced there in the few following years, 
were, in the words of an author, ^^most amasingly large." 
Stamford, who saw his soldiers hopelessly slaughtered be- 
fore his eyes, and the disordered crowds rushing back on the 
flat summit where he stood, and spreading wildly ^ver it, 
made no effort to fight or fly. He stood in mute de^jair 
beside his useless park of artillery, looking dowa at osie 
moment on his cavalry, who, seeing the day irretrievably lost, 
and that the cannon would soon open on them, had begun a 
slow retreat. He then turned towards the near and enraged 
bands of Royalists, as if in doubt whether to seek a glorious 
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ticath at their hands : the thought was hut a passing one ; 
for the cries, shrieks, and prayers, that filled the air, of those 
who fell at erery moment, made the warm blood rush back 
to has heart. Ruthven passed the spot where he stood, 
wearied and bloody, and followed by a small resolute band, 
the only one that preserved any countenance. ^^ Mount, my 
Lord," he said, ^' and fly, — the day is lost !" 

'^ Is all hope gone, Ruthven ? can we make no head ? 
Our numbers are still enough to drive back the' enemy, could 
any order be restored." 

^' Order and courage are fled alike— a vile panic has seized 
both soul and body of the troops : your dream of victory is 
darkened, my Lord," he said in a tone of irony, that this, his 
second fatal reverse, could not repress : ^^ turn your courser's 
feet down the hill ; another moment, and he will be piked 
or shot : the few brave men around me shalt make good 
our retreat." 

The General slowly and silently withdrew from the scene 
of slaughter, down a part of the descent that was still left 
open, till he ariived at the foot, when he rode rapidly for- 
ward to the spot where his cavalry waited to cover the 
retreat of the fugitives. It would seem, however, as if fear 
had paralyzed alike the energy and the religious enthusiasm 
of the Parliamentarians, the greater part of whom, collect- 
ing in a vast and disorderly crowd on the summit, were there 
made prisoners to the amount of two thousand men ; a few 
scattered bodies succeeded in reaching the common, the 
Royalists being too weak and too intent on their important 
oapture to follow the flying. 

When the four brigades met on the top of the hill, it was 
with wonder that the Royal leaders beheld the fruits of their 
own victory, one of the most splendid and decisive during 
the wholo civil war. The complete camp equippage of the 
enemy, baggage and cannon, with large stores of ammuni- 
tion, remained in their hands, and the power as well as 
influence of the Republicans in the province was irretrieva- 
bly broken. Their commander, with all his cavalry and the 
fugitive infantry, retreated by rapid marches, and did not 
pause till they reached Exeter. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

^* A scene of death, where firee beneath the e«n« 
And blended arms and white pavilions glow; 
And for the business of destruction done, 
Its requiem the war-horn s^emM to blow/' 

^ Cavpbelx.. 

Tm conflict had ttow ceased, save where a few scattered 
fugitives, closely followed by some of the Royalists, were 
seen striving, as they fled here and there, to make good their 
retreat to the common. 

Near the foot of the hill, a young man was seen hastening 
from the fatal field, followed at a short distance by a soldier 
more than; double his own age. The old man, for such his 
/ features, less than his still robust figure, prov^ him to be> 
finding his speed could not overtake that of hia more youth- 
ful enemy, he calle<) loudly and sternly on bim to stay his 
flight. The other calmly turned at last and faced his pur- 
suer, more in contempt than anger, and briefly demanded 
why he followed him with such determined purpose, and 
dared to arrest his flight, when no other was at hand to 
second him. 

*' Young man," he said, " I have marked and followed 
your path from the summit to this spot, and now you must 
reckon with me." 

*« With you !" said the other, gazing on his gray hairs and 
stalwart limbs, «' and what for ? Could you find no one else 
among the panic-struck crowds to make captive of, better 
suited to your years ? Go back ; I've had fighting enough 
to-day. '^ 

" rU ne'er go back," replied Andrews, " till I've laid that 
hand low tlmt I've seen draw the noblest tlood to-day in the 
land." ^ 

" Do not tempt m^ to draw yours, old man,'' r^orned the 
youth :.*• and now I remember, you're the staiidard-bearer 
that stopped my revenge, and whose blow I still feel ringing in 
my head. But once more, I say, stand aside ; there's no 
honour to be got from a man that might be my father." 

" Villain," replied the veteran fiercely, " what cause had 
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you for veng eafice against hk Lqrdffhip ? the blow tbarpal- 
sied your hand was the dearest mine eter struck. You shall 
abide your malice here, or lay the servant as low as yeur 
stroke laid his roaster, and never more to ri^e ep. I'm 
old — but ny arm is strong enough to right his cause, else ^tis 
tinae the grave had it fpr its own.'' 

*^ Then 1 must fight," said Nicholas, ^to make good my 
retreat;" and he ^iskly attacked bis pursuer, but with a 
carelessness that proved he held him light. The latter re- 
ceived and parried his blows with wanness and skill ; for 
^wbile the ancient retainer burned wSdi desire to revenge the 
wrong and shame that he conceived had been done his patron, 
he saw that he had little chance with his young abd active 
opponent, except by keeping on tbe defensive. His well- 
proved armour stood him in good need against blows that 
had that day been often fatal ; and he soon showed that 
seventy years had not stiffened his limbs or withered his 
strength. One well-aimed thrust with his pike in an un- 
guarded moment sunk his antagonist on his knee ; and while 
he was again springing lightly from the ground, the weapon 
entered his breast, that had neither cuirass nor shield to de- 
fend it, and he fell helpless and desperately wounded. An- 
drews had seen and suffered violence enough in his long 
career to have remembered mercy; yet he seemed in his 
rage to forget every thing, but that he had the man in Ins 
power who had nearly slain his master ; and lifting his pike 
again, he paused for a moment over his enemy ere he finished 
his work. 

^* Spare me," said Nicholas, — " spare me, old man ; you 
have your wish : for the mercy you show, you will be repaid 
an hundred fold in the few years you have to live !" 

'^ Ay, but not for what you sought to show htm. I saw 
your dagger lifted, and your eye gleam with a fiendish plea- 
sure as you were about to strike it into his side. Say, while 
you breathe there a short time longer, what led you on to 
such inveterate hatred, to such dark malice v^ 

" It matters not," replied the other faintly: "the love of 
revenge springs of)en from slight causes, and the heart broods 
over them as deep afad bodingly as is tbe moan of the North 
Sea yonder on the shore ere the storm wakes. Fve learned to 
feel it and to love it too, among a cruel people in far Spain : 
a deadly lesson it may be, at leas^^so it has proved to me." 
<' In Spain," replied the veteran earnestly, and his tone 
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losing its sternness as he looked on one wbo had shared 
the like perils, and mingled in the like scenes as himself ; 
" and you've been in the colonies, young man ; and haye 
fought, no doubt, against those bloodthirsty Spaniards ; and 
have touched their gold, no doubt ? Then I forgive you the 
malice against Sir Bevillc — I mean, Til visit it no farther on 
you, but will spare your young liie for better deeds.'* 

" Thanks for the kindness, though 'tis hardly given : — not 
to give quarter to a foe that asks it, and can render no quit- 
tance; such a deed never stained my band — 'tis well for 
your gray head that yours has not done it." 

" I'm sorry I've hurt you, boy— a soldier can say no. more ^ 
you should have fought more feirly, and you fought gallantly 
too ; but you should have respected the head of that ancient 
house, of that noble ancestry. You might have struck the 
Spanish Viceroy, or King too, on his throne, and done well 
— ay, or Hopton, or Mohun— hadyou met ; but Sir Richard's 
my own dear master's grandson ; to strike him so ruthlessly, 
when 1 saw his light hair on the grass, his lifted hand and 
bright eye raised to your s ■ > I say, young man," shaking his 
pike sternly over his victim, '^ you've got your deserts, and 
God forgive you for your cruel purpose !" 

^* 1 shall soon need that forgiveness," he replied. ^^ I 
have heard of that Sir Richard abroad, and his fierce fight 
with the enemy ; and I remember, when a chikl, my mother's 
telling me tales of his exploits ; it comes over me now like 
a dream ; but she lived in these parts, and knew the family 
well." 

" Who was your mother ?'* asked the veteran eagerly. 
^^ She knew the family of Stowe too, well ! did she know 
them for good or ill, that her son should be their foe ?" 

" Foe, old man !" answered the youth, looking wildly at 
the stern and wasted features of his antagonist : ^^ I shall 
soon cease to be friend or foe to aught here below — but one, 
and heT to leave for ever ! You have sent me early towards 
my long reckoning, and 'twill bring no blessing on your own 
end — that cannot be far ofiT. But tell my mother how it 
happened ;-^o that for a dying man ; she lives far to the 
west, in the parish of Saint Just, in a lonely house beside a 
group of trees below the village ; she did live in a valley not 
far from here once, wliere I was born ; but she married, and 
went westward." 

^^ What was her name, and her father's before her ?" said 
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the other, fixing his eyes, ivith an interest he could not ac- 
count for, on the features of the youth ; — ^^ was the name of 
the valley where she liyed Combe f ' 

^^The same,'' said the other. ^^ Yes, it was the same; 
the remembrance of the place came so strong o?er me when 
I was there lately ; the banks, the cove below, and the " 
'twas there I took leave of Betsey — I said I should see her 
no more. But my mother's maiden name was Andrews ; I 
left her some years since, and sailed for the South Seasy where^ 
she said, her father had gone many years before."' 

The pike, that he had grasped firmly, fell from the ffra^ 
of the wretched old man ; and he stood with his large bony 
hands clasped together, looking fearfully, but fondly, on the 
being at his feet. He stooped, without uttering a word, and 
raised the bead that was now helpless, cautiou^y from the 
earth, and drew the pallid features close to, his own : bis own 
hands, stained with blood, caught his eye for a nloment, and 
he broke out into a deep and heart-rending cry. ^' Oh, Mary, 
my long-left, dearly *b^ved daughter! that your father's hand 
should do this ; — should break into the life of your son ! They 
are her lips« her eyes, the same kkid look, now that the fory 
of the fight is over. How shall . I meet a daughter's curse^ 
when she sees his blood? — his — 'tis her own,-— the child's 
that crept to my bosom before I went to the wars." 

'^ And are ybu my poor mother's father l" said Nicholas, 
smuggling with the effects of his wound. ^^ Unhappy man, 
you've done a fearful deed ; but my hand might have done 
the same. Accursed be this war, that arms the brother 
against hia brother, and— —-but do not tell her that you've 
done it. Had I heard her words^^ and loved my own home 
as well as the wild seas and wilder ways, this had not been. 
Don't despair in that way ; you could not know it when you 
struck me. I've borne myself is the field as became one 
who was reckoned the first of Phippen's men; you can 
judge, for you've seen war, and your band is heavy — strange, 
that it followed me so rutUessly, and would not turn aside 1" 
*'*' It would not, it would not, ray son, turn aside firom your 
bosom, though you warned me away. Oh God! 'tis a 
judgment for my own past life, that in my old age I've not re- 
raembered theei-^So gaUan^ly be bore himself! — Mary, 
poor child, you^U pray for your &tfaer-~for the fierce okl man 
that did ttUs deed 1-^ rayeis did 1 say ?<— can they raise my 
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daughter's son ?— can (hey bring back his young life ; Never 
did my hand the whole day strike so home, so deep a wound ?'' 

He stooped and pressed his lips again and again on the 
damp forehead of Nicholas, as if he deemed they were on 
his daughter's cheek, or that this was some; faint reparation 
for the fearful crime he had done : he then tore, with wild 
eagerness, some linen from the former's dress, and strove to 
stanch the hfe stream that his own hand had opened ; turn- 
ing half aside, at each moment, with a shuddering that ran 
through every limb, as he pressed the bleeding body, to which 
he felt he had given birth. He succeeded at last in his efforts ; 
and bearing him in his arms, with a strength that the occa- 
sion only could have given, while his thin gray locks mingled 
with the raven hair of the other, he bent bis way slowly over 
the declivity to the camp above. Helm and pike, even the 
well- defended standard, were left behind on the fatal spot| 
as things of nought. As he paused at intervals, while passing 
up the hill, down which the breeze now came freshly, remorse 
was stamped on every feature of his war-worn counteuance. 

It was startling to see a man so aged the prey of such 
cruel and helpless emotion ; — to see him clasp so firmly and 
earnestly the youth with the same blood-stained hands that 
had struck him down, as if he feared another spear should 
finish the deed. It seemed that the avenues of his heart, se 
long closed amidst a solitary and wandering life, were now 
suddenly and resistlessly opened. Feudal attachment to the 
noble house he had observed so long, had been the reigning 
feeling of his mind ; he had thought of bis only daughter 
every day since his return, and had purposed many times to 
go westward to see her ; but the pressure of the war had 
found full occupation for his time. He had left her almost 
a child thirty years before ; and having never seen her since, 
that sweet and youthful image alone was present to his fancy, 
and seemed now to haunt his steps, and claim, at his hands, 
the dying being they bore. 

So shaken and overthrown were the firm nerves and 
hardened feelings of the veteran, that the familiar things of 
war, that he had loved so long, were now hateful : — a6 some 
distant shout was borne from the heath beneath, or a faint 
groan came from some heap of the fallen near, he strove to 
quicken his pace, or turn aside from the spot, as if his step 
V^ere that of a midnight assassin rather than of a successiul 
soldier. 

•Arriving at the camp on the summit, he bore his burden 
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carefully to one of the tents ; and while all ware rejoicing 
around, he alone cursed the victory. 

The tents of the Republicans, which were amply provided 
with every needful comfort, were now 'occupied by the 
victors ; who, exhausted with their success, gave themselves 
up to the indulgences of refreshment and ease, with all the 
zest which previous toil and- suffering could give. The 
camp contained ^^ a very great magazine of biscuit, and 
other excellent provisions of victuals," which could not but 
be most welcome to men who, *< for three or foiyr days, had 
suffered great want of food as well as sleep." 

Tiie crown of the eminence was dovered with scattered 
parties of Royalists, seated round excellent cheer, of which 
their enemies had thought to partake when day should close 
on their victory. 

The wild verdure of the soil served as table and couch to 

most ; while others, more dainty, availed themselves of the 

habitations of the vanquished, which stood thickly around : 

they ate and drank, and passed their toasts in stout ale, with 

a merry heart and loud voice, on the very spot whence^ a 

few moments before, the arrows of death had been hurled 

into their ranks. The numerous prisoners had been sent to 

the town of Stratton under a guard of the cavalry ; and ai^ 

darkness had come on soon after the close of the action', the 

removal of the dead was deferred to the following day, and 

many of the wounded lay among them on the field. In the 

tent of Stamford, that remained standing precisely as when 

he had last quitted it in the morning, the chief commanders 

of the Royalists were now assembled round a well-spread 

board. Every one felt it to be one of those moments that 

men rarely meet with in the career of life. The enemies of 

their King were hopelessly beaten ; and the decisive victory, 

that ensured success to his cause, would pour eternal honour 

on their own heads : their native province too was freed ; 

the foot of ah invader was not now on her soil. The joy 

of the whole party was upt damped by a single misfortune : 

two or three of the chief officers had been slightly wounded, 

but not one of note had fallen. Stamford's choice hermitage 

made many a circuit round the board : the tent-door was 

open, and the night air came in dcliciously calm and sofl ; 

the summit of a lofly hill, the boundless range of country, 

familiar to each on every side, seen faintly by the .moonlight 

—these things added their influence to the perfect freedom 
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aod tritmph of the hour. No more the narrow and gloomy 
walls of the Castle were around them, the gnawings of 
ftmine, the uncertainty of success ; the whisperings, in some 

Spirits, of defeat and despair were passed away for ever. 
reat as the fetigues of the day had been, no one thought 
of repose. The feriings of men, after the achievement of 
a gallant deed, when the headlong impulse of the hour is 
passed, are perhaps a criterion of their real character. 
Hopton could not hut muse with the deepest satisfaction on 
thiSf his second signal success : less chivalric in his senti- 
ments than his more youthful companions, his heart less 
softened or influencecTby the touching charities of domestic 
life, or of woman's tenderness, his thoughts reverted to the 
solid honours the victory would gain : — Sie aggrandisement 
of his family, the mortification it would give to the Com- 
mons ; and he did not draw a too sanguine picture, since a 
few weeks afterward saw him Lord Hopton of Stratton. 
He had borne himself in the action as became the leader of 
so brave a band ; and his calm and thou|;htful demeanour 
had again returned as be sat in the same chair the Earl had 
occupied the evening before. 

To no one had the result brought more soul-felt pleasure 
than to Granville : he had shed tears when he saw the Royal 
Standard wave on the highest poiAt of the hill, and the rebel 
one laid prostrate at its feet ; and then turned to his fol- 
lowers, and mutely pointed to the spot, as if that sight alone 
were a sufficient recompense for all their toils. 

The hours of the night wore away fast ; by none was the 
passage of time less noted than by Trevanion : the keen 
morning air that blew into the tent, and waved to and fro 
the silk drapery, was onfelt, as his fancy revelled in a para- 
dise of sweets ; his cheek was flushed less by wine, perhaps, 
than by the love and ambition that beat at once in his heart. 
Eleanor, fond and devoted, had seldom quitted bis thoughts 
during the eventfbl day ; it seemed as if her spirit of enthu- 
siasm had animated that of her lover : it was her applause 
he sought to gain above, as he believed, that of the world ; 
and now it was gained. He had signalized himself greatly 
in the action ; for the first time he heard the applauses of 
experienced soldiers around him ; and the image of the pale 
and anxious girl, in her caJm retreat of St. Gerinain's, was 
mingled with, and eclipsed by, stronger imaginings. For 
the first time, the thirst of military fame was resiitless within. 
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yiovr seemed to draw nigh the fulfilment of his aspiringfis, 
amidst the retirement of Carhayes. How often, how ear* 
nestly had be mused on the characters of the illustrious men 
of antiquity ! In his many hours of leisure, he had thought 
that such were the examples he would^have loved to follow. 
Was not the path open now by which he might follow them ? 
— was not this struggle as sacred and noble a one, as any 
that ever drew on a single hermc spirit of old ? He had 
spoken, and not without eloquence, in the senate — but this 
had no lustre, such as at present shone before his footsteps : 
they had but now entered on their career, and where was 
that career to end ? — The scene was beautiful and bound' 
less ; nor was this all — the thirst of command came with it- 
Less disinterested in his views than Granville, to whom he 
was entirely devoted, and who recked little who held the 
baton, Trevanion began to look on Hopton, — ^not with envy, 
for he was too generous to cherish it ; but had he then sat 
in his General's seat, with the same prospect of eminence, 
and seen the gallant band around him defile before his 
orders, St. Germain and its fair tenant had yielded in that 
moment to a more dominant feeling. He joined at times 
in the conversation of the party, and his fine countenance 
beamed with animation : each trait of melancholy or pen- 
siveness had forsaken it now ; he felt the inexpressible 
sweetness of the mind, when its long cherished reveries 
begin to be accomplished. The events of the preceding 
day formed the chief topic of conversation. 

« We are 'soinewhat better lodged, gentlemen, and in 
more airy quarters, than at Launceston," said the General, 
with a smile. ^ I thought at one time the hill was more 
likely to be our tomb than our banqueting place." 

^^ BeUer have been so," replied Slanning, ^* than that the 
rebel standard should continue to wave on it, seen as it miglit 
almost be from sea to sea. The crop-ears fought bravely, 
and used their artillery well : had they not stirred fi-om their 
position, Stamford mighl now have driven his gallant steed 
over the hill, with little to eross his path but the bodies of 
his enemies." 

'^ They pressed you hard, Granville, the sturdy Puritans, 
in the last charge," said Hoplon : ^^ had the rest fought hke 
them and Rnthven, we had not been here now at our ease/' 

'^ The Scotchman behaved like a hero," rQtarned the 
other ; <* and so did one of his offieers, a young man with a 
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foreign aspect, who looked and struck like an incarnate fiend 
let loose on the field. I saw the former .guarding his 
master^s retreat down the hill : 'tis his second reid, Hopton, 
at your hand ; the third may be his last." 

^^ True,*' said the General, in. a tone of suppressed exulta' 
tion, while a bitter sne^r spread on his tranquil aspect: 
<' there were few things in this day gave me equal pleasure 
to the humbling that Scot once more. He had said he was 
come to have his revenge on me, and you know how dear 
that is to a Highlandroan." 

" 'Tis a better motive for which to fight?* said Trevanion, 
^* than the sordid one that has brought him from his own 
land. Amidst its feudal quarrels, the love of name or country 
might iiave had sway ; but here, at the very extremity of 
the kingdom, is the Scot come to fight for a cause that is in- 
different to him." 

'^ That is foul injustice," said an elderly officer warmly, 
who had served with some others of his countrymen in the 
Low Countries ; ^^ a man may take the sword, like the Scot, 
because he loves a life of action better than one of ease, 
and seek good service in another land, though he recks little 
of the' cause he fights for." 

*> 'Tis a mercernary service at best," replied Trevanion, 
'•^ to shed one's blood in' a cause that wakes no enthusiasm.'* 

" It may appear so in your eyes, young man," said the 
veteran, ^^ whose virgin sword has but now taken its first 
stain : you will learn, perhaps, io time, that as high honour is 
to be acquired in many a hard field, siege, and retreat too, in 
which a man has served, from the pure Jove of war, as when 
bo has merely stepped from a soft retreat and noiseless re- 
tirement to the field, arrayed as if a lady's hand had decked 
him." The other coloured deeply at these words, and his 
angry reply was checked by his friend. 

. '^ He is right, Trevanion ; it boots not to deny it, though 
his words are too keen ; but the Low Countries are no school 
for chivalry or courtesy. — Captain Baskerviile, your gray 
hairs and tried experience in arms are a treasure to our 
cause ; the game we play, however, must be short and d^s* 
perate, for I would not that the iron hand of war should 
press long on this land.- It is by rapid and devoted daring, 
rather than by skilful and wary operations, that the cause is 
to prevail," 

'' It cvnnot be contravened. Sir BevillO)" replied^ the old 
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soldier ; *' and I well perceive the same tactics would not do 
here^ as those we were compelled to follow in the Palatinate, 
under Vere. With scarcely three thousand men, we had to 
defend the poor Elector Frederick against the famous Spinola 
and his Spaniards. - It was an unsuccessful defence, as you 
may well imagine ; but we protracted it as long as we could, 
and retired fighting, step by step, like true mastiffs, looking 
our proud enemy in the face. But the Elector was a prince 
on whom fate had set its doom." 

*'*' Did he battle firmly against it," asked Slanning, ^' at 
your head, or tamely yield to his ill fortune ?" 

^^ His spirit was broken by the event of the great battle of 
Prague," said Baskerville ; ^^ that sunk him from the throne 
of Hungary, to which ho had been raised, to the lot of a 
powerless elector : he was King of Hungary when the battle 
began ; and at itd close he fied from the field, a friendless 
and outcast man." 

" 'Twas a stern change,'' said Hopton earnestly, " for a 
few hours to produce : the loss of power and dignity was 
such as DO time could repair. The ruined prince must have 
endured many a pang : the memory of his fallen crown, 
like the mark of Cain^ would follow him through the world." 
^^ The Elector was of a less ambitious mind," replied the 
veteran calmly. ^< Much would he have given, name and 
fame too perhaps, for a part of his .empire's wealth, when 
the stem hand of poverty was on him. I saw him when he 
had retired to Sedan, with his wife, who was a queen a few 
months before, and his children. We had sufi*ered greatly 
for his cause : famine, with exc^sive fatigue and hardship, 
during oyr retreat through that flat and unhealthy country, 
thinned our numbers ; the Spaniards pressed hard on us by 
day, and in the night, worn with the battle, we were unable to 
get an hour's repose. We sometimes cursed the cause for 
which we fought, — for a prince, who did not even animate 
us by his presence. But when I saw Frederick in Sedan, 
in the midst of his desolate family, 1' thought no more, not 
for a moment, of these things. Oh ! there is nothing so 
hard to bear as the sight of a fallen monarch's tears ! His 
crownless wife was beside him, and her fair children around 
her, and they had na friend left that could aid them in the 
world : king and courtier, statesmi^ and warrior, — all had 
turned their backs on the man they had courted, and com- 
bined to press him to the dust : the iron had, in .truth, en- 
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tered into bis soul. He took me by the hand, and thanked 
me, and, in my name, all the English who alone had fought 
lor him. ^ 1 have now no rank to give, Baakerville,' he said, 
^ no titles to bestow ; for who would heed the gifts of a de* 
serted king V Heaven is my witnesa, I would rather baTC 
raised him from his low estate, had the choice been given 
me, than have received a crown on my own brow. ^ My 
Prince,' I said, and I knelt before him, — k>t I had seen him 
in his greatness : yet did it seem to be a mockery ; for the 
children, and they were many, knelt around me, thmkiDg I 
came to offer aid to their father, and blessed me with cries 
and tears, and besought me not to forsake him as others bad 
done.'* 

*^ And did he not resolve to strike once more for his em- 
pire, — for the inheritance of his children ?' said Slanning. 
. *^ It was in vain, for he was utterly fallen," was the reply. 
'^ He had been deprived even of the Electoral dignity ; that 
was given to the Duke of Bavaria. He looked at them 
silently, on their uplifted hands and wasted cheeks, — ^for 
misery and thev had been deeply acquainted, — and the mo- 
mentary fire of ambition came to his eye, as he saw their 
devotion and heard their accents. ^ O that my subjects and 
my friends had felt as these little ones,' he said ; * one tithe 
of their fidelity and love, and I had still been a Sovereign, 
such as T was once, Baskerville, in Prague. — These were 
then clothed royally ! My beautiful children, sorrow was a 
stranger to your eye and heart-->all prayed for your safety — 
all watched your princely looks — and now, their curses are 
poured on your father's head ! — ^Why should they curse mc, 
Baskerville ? I was no tyrant. But I will rally once more 
the few faithful spirits that are left — I will put myself at 

their head ' Frederick, Frederick,' said the Princess, 

stifling her own emotion to calm that of her family, ^ lay 
aside your plans of ambition ; they have nought to do with 
our present state ; and think of past empire as a thing that 
has never been. Kings move not like other men, in the 
smooth career of life, but arejifted up and cast down by the 
hand of God alone ; but, my husband, they are His anointed 
ones— they are in the hoUow of His hand ; and for these 
heirless ones — yes, let sceptre and crown pass away, but 
their love and faithfulness man cannot take from us ; and 
here in Sedan, in this humble home, we may yet be happy.— 
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Ah ! Frederick, they are a noble inheritance ;' and she drew 
them to her side, and passionately embraced them. 

^*' It was a moving scene," said Granville, '' and harder for 
a father to bear than the disastrous field." 

^^ He felt it to be so," replied the soldier : ^' his transient 
energy leA him at bis Queen's appeal ; and^ he sunk into a 
chair, pale and agitated, but resigned. They thanked me 
warmly for my fidelity, and said their blessings should follow 
me wherever I went. 1 quitted the country soon after, when 
the English forces, under Vere, returned ; but I heard that 
ere long no one remembered the King of Hungary. Many 
a change and frown of fortune have I endured since that 
time ; when I've been tempted to repine, I've thought of 
that hour in Sedan, and it has reconciled me to my fate." 

" It might well do so," said Hopton ; " your experience, 
Captain, casts shame on our newness of service ; and fate, . 
I trust, will prove kinder in this campaign than in the disas- 
trous one of the Palatinate. — But, my friends, the Earl's 
good cheer has brought in the dawn, and the lights already 
begin to pale : we'll march to Stratton with the morn, if 
you think fitting ; the troops will need a day or two to repose 
and refresh themselves, ere we pursue the enemy. In the 
mean time, we will give orders to collect and bury the slain, 
and convey the remaining wounded to^tbe town ; the cap- 
tured equipage and artillery can follow with delay." These 
proposals met with entire acquiescence from the other 
commanders ; the future operations of the campaign were 
then discussed, and the party at last *broke up and led 
the tent. 

It was an easy task to gather up the spoils of the disputed 
Held, from which no enemy could now be discerned : the 
tents were struck, the scattered arms piled in heaps, and 
the ordnance and stores of ammunition put in order to be 
conveyed to the town. The first ofiice that drew the care 
• of the victors was to inter their own and the enemy^s dead, 
that lay in heaps on the now untroubled bosom of the hill : 
the graves were dug where they lay amidst the trodden grass, 
and they were thrown confusedly beneath. the bank over 
which their feet had passed rapidly, and their shouts rung 
in triumph or anguish, the day before. It was not difficult 
to distinguish the fallen Puritans from their own party or 
from the Royalists, who in many places were stretched 
beside them : the features were more sternly set in the hold 
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of death ; — in some there wia a triumphant air that might 
fiave become a martjrr's fate, and the eye turned to the 
heaven that dow looked calmly on the slayer and the dluo. 
One group of bodies near the edge of the eomlnoo« and 
which seemed to have b^n among the first that lell, attracted 
the attention of those who now wandered curiously or sadly 
round the hill. They were mostly Royalists ; and beside 
them was an old man, who eould have bcMrne no part in the 
conflict, and yet he was slain among the rest. Rendered inca- 
pable by infirmity, more than time, of acting a soldier's part, 
or eTen wielding a weapon, it might have been thought that 
zeal for the cause, or concern for some son in the action, 
had brought his trembling steps there. It was Kilter, tlie 
champion, stretched on the last of his fields. He had fol< 
lowed in some vehicle from the hamlet of Comb^> about 
fifteen miles distant, the march of the troops, and had crept 
in the early morning to the foot of the eminence, resolved to 
see the battle. Having feasted so long in imagination of 
what a foughten field must be, he had enjoyed the reality, as 
a worn-out bloodhound listens to the baying of his comrades 
on the track of the prey. He had been observed gazing on 
the havoc caused by the ordnance on the hei^^t, and turning 
his enfeebled body from side to side, as the balls strjick the 
advancing ranks, and the cries came quickly to his ear ; and 
his fierce eye and nerveless hand were raised, as the flashes 
broke on the air every moment firom above. At last a small 
party turned from the closer contest that followed, and, 
retreating down the slope, fought and fell, many of them 
near the spot where he sat. This was what the iron-hearted 
wrestler had desired to see, in his own words, ^ the hard 
strife o' men struggling for the life of others;" they sunk 
dying almost at his feet ; and the grim old man had crawled 
to where a wounded Republican lay ; and, grasping his 
weapon, had hastened, it was evident, the approach of death. 
And th^re he now lay, struck probably by a chance ball, 
his face towards the scene of the battle, with whose duration 
the Uiin remains of his life had kept pace, and the cruel 
smile on his withered lips showed that he was contented so 
to die. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

** Was Faney's spoiPd and wayward child : 
In her bright car she bade bun ride, 
With one fair formio grace his side ; 
Or in some wild and lone retreat 
Flung her high shadow o'er his ieat." 

It is necessary to pass from the scene of war to one of d 
tnore peaceful axld humble character, at no great distance 
from the stirring events that have been narrated, yet quite 
removed from the sphere of their influence. Rarely did the 
aspect of the warm kitchen of the Ivy-bush look more invi- 
ting than in the afternoon of a cloudy and gusty day in the 
middle of May : the wind came off the sea,>and- swept 
shrilly along the single street of the village, and wailed the 
dust in clouds on the persons of the numerous passengers, 
who, with busy step and anxious air, hastened along. This 
annoyance without, only served to make the comfort within 
the walls of the hostel ^* more visible and felt :" many a 
wearied and wind-beaten visiter entered, whose soiled and 
dust- Governed habiliments were not all in unison with the ex- 
ceeding cleanliness of every well-scoured pan, cauldron, 
pewter flagon, bench, and table that met the eye in due 
order and panoply ; the sand that covered the ^^ planched 
floor" wasof a virgin hue, having been brought from the 
near beach that morning : for no Islamite, when water failed 
for his abfutions, had more earnest recourse to the sands oi' 
his path as a substitute, than did the landlady, for the sake of 
beautifying the interior of her dwelling. And she bow sat, 
as was her wont, within the spacious settle, her fingers, that 
moved without ceasing on some knitting work, less busily 
employed than was her eye, that shot its keen glances from 
right to lefl, ever and anon, on the guests that were seated^ 
within this sanctuary, or when the opening of the door an- 
nounced the entrance of a new visiter. As the height as 
well as curving form of the seat effectually hid the door 
from view, her visage on these occasions was gently raised 
in the attitude of eager listening ; and such was the accuracy 
of her ear, that she could generally distinguish the quality 
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and circumstances of the customers by their particular tread 
on the floor. When, however, even this nice faculty, as 
sometimes happened to be the case, was ^ at fault, her tali 
figure was silently raised from the chair, and her earnest eye 
and features were discerned above the smooth sumoiit of 
the settle. 

A gentle step at last came on the floor, that might 
neither announce the approach of one whose well-filled 
purse and goodly tenements ensured a kindly greeting, nor 
the stealthy pace of some unhappy being who feared to 
draw too much notice, or to excite expectations which his 
conscience told him he could not satisfy. As soon as the 
advancing figure of the visiter became visible within the 
range of her ken, the landlady'^ aspect softened into com- 
placence, and a cordial welcome sat triumphant. 

'* Saint Petroc keep us! what I should use his name for is 
strange, but that the head carved upon the fountain outside 
brings 'en often to my mind. — And is it your face, Mr 
Carries, that I see, that 1 thought was pinin' and wastin' in 
Launceston Castle ? — Betsy ! Oh, I forgot ; she went yes- 
terday to Stratton, upon a sorrowful errand.->— But Deborah » 
Where's your red face, that 's enough lo put out the fire 
when it's aneist en ? — bring a seat — no, you always liked 
the chimlie dorner, and there's few so cheerful as ours." 

The visiter smiled, returned his thanks briefly, and sat 
down accordingly, with no small pleasure, withm the pre- 
cincts of the kindly hearth. Had Mrs. Tonkin been a 
pagan, a stranger would have concluded she kept her house- 
hold gods in this snug and secluded place, just on the verge 
of the smoke and sparks that flitted wildly to and fro, tis the 
furze-branches snapped and crackled. It was indeed a pe- 
culiar spot — one in which a harassed and imaginative man 
would have loved to solace his wearied form, or give way to 
strange musings, which the dim and solemn light, descend- 
ing from above, could scarcely fail to assist. Then the eye 
that was upward cast saw only the distant glitter of the blue 
sky by day, or the solemn shining of the moon by night ; the 
clean and inviting stone too, of antique appearance, that cir- 
cled round the interior of the chimney, seemed like a thing 
apart and sacred from the intrusion of the guests who miglu 
crowd the apartment. 

The young man, who appeared to be much fatigued, bent 
over the warm hearth, and looked round with extreme satis- 
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faction at the change a few moments had made in his con- 
dition, from the long and sullen heaths he had traveised 
during the gfreater part of the day. There was nothing in 
bis figure or features that was commanding or seductite: the 
former was below the middle size, and of a slender make, 
without the appearance of possessing much strength ; what 
he had endured and ventured, and few at his age had yen- ' 
lured more, must rather have been accomplished, it was evi- 
dent, by the enthusiasm of the spirit than by strong phyncal 
powers. His long travel had given him much eaperience in 
the manners and characters of nations as well as men ; and 
often in the friendly circle, the pourings forth of his fine 
imagination, aided by a clear and plaintive voice,- raised in 
other minds the deep interest which was ever awake in his 
own. The mildness of his n^anaers and sweetness of tem- 
per, with his frequent roamings through his native province, 
rendered him a popular and well-known personage, some- 
times in the hail, but always in the cottage and hamlet. 
Had he been of his father's creed, his toilsome pilgrimage, 
and the marvel it excited, would undoubtedly have procured 
him the honour of being canonized ; as it was, the relics of 
singular repute and virtue which he had brought, did not fail 
to excite awe in the feelings of numbers, who, though they 
had forsaken the ancient faith, .still retained a fear of its 
faded superstitions. The mistress of '* the hostel" had on 
more than one occasion neglected the all-engrossing duties of 
the kitchen, and listened for bours with rapt attention while 
the wanderer spoke of his career. He was a character quite 
out of the general sphere of mine hostess's observatiouy and 
she paid him more observance and respect than she would 
have done to wealthier or greater men. 

^^ You'd a hard time of it, surely, in the gloomy castle ; 
not a bein' to speak to all day long, and no comfort for body 
or soul : — I shoud'n say that, though; for you woud'n be 
without the latter, if 'twas in a dungeop." 

^^ I was fain to seek it, my good dame," said her guest, 
*^ in a source which bars and bolts cannot shut out ; and 
sweet in the hours of extremity was that consolation. I 
never deemed the blue sky so lovely as when gazing on it 
through the iron grate of my chamber." 

^^ That was a choice thought and a comfortable one, Mr. 
Carries ; if Betsy 'was here, she would treasure it up : — 
sore grieved she was to hear of your bein' put in such a 
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place by those hard men ; but she's others' woes to attei 
to now——" 

*^ And Where's Ehzabeth, then," said her guest ; '^ I ca 
not afford to lose my old companion — and what woes cl 
take her away from her home that she left so seldom, aj 
in these unsafe times too ?" 

^^ One that you've kenned afore now, if I'm not mistake 
The wild youth that came back from beyond the sea — SI 
phen Nicholas : he was left for dead after that bloody day 
Stratton : he would take to arms and run to bis death, spi 
of all we could say agen it. Sore wounded and helpless, | 
was lyin' in the town hard by the hill ; and Betsy heard 
it, and could'n bear that he should suffer and die without 
friend nigh, and she's gone to see after him." 

*'^ Is that young man a sufferer ?" said her guest, great 
surprised. ^* What had he to do in the quarrel ? Poor ai 
gallant fellow ! I have sat with him beneath his father^s roo 
and heard him talk how he longed to roam and seek advei 
ture through the world — that was before he went abroad, 
sought to calm- bis restless spirit, but it was in vain. — He i 
not mortally wounded, i hope ?" 

^^ 'Tis impossible to say ; there's so many flyin' stori^ 
about who's dead and who's livin'. He's given over, tli^ 
say — poor creature ! To think that he was here, handson^ 
as he was, though his skin was somewhat burnt, sittin' ther< 
with his head o' raven hair leanin' agen the settle, and taJli 
ing of mountains o' gold and silver, and the hands red wit] 
blood that touched them — ->and now, — Ah! Mr. Carries 
it may be, the hour of vengeance is come ! sore were thj 
wounds bis sword has given to others, for the thirst of lucre 
and now his fair body is mangled and his blood poure< 
forth." 

/^It may be so," replied the other ; '< but do not let ui 
judge harshly. He had a generous and daring nature, tha! 
might have been guided to much good or evil. — On wha 
side did he fight ?" 

^* Ay, that's the worst, they say. If he had chose the 
right side, and gone with my Lord Granville for the kini 
and the county, — but he was upon the rebels' side, against 
his own soil, and that was a bitter thing : and now his bear* 
in% though none bore themsells better, got no glory to him ; 
and his hard-got wounds are thought lightly of^ and ha' 
neithfir pity nor sorrow 
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" Who Hays that ? — who dares to aay it ?" replied tb< 
other, rising from bis seat, hia mild aspect reddened wJtl 
'fuODiGDtnry anger. " Why should not the cause of libert; 
ibe as glorious as that oC the oppressor, and those wbo fa! 
ITor it ? — are tbey to be unpitied ?" 

" Sit ye down," said the dame, after eyeing bini atten 
itively for a moment, — '* sit ye down, and be calm, and don' 
•lei your blood be chafed out of its usual nay by other folks 
(thoughts or sayins. Their thoughts are not mine, I tell ye 
tor words either ; though I wish well to my liege lord, am 

Euccess to his banner. Bui they that say a man that spend 
is life fearlessly upon the one uide or other, and flies thi 
last, as Nicholas ,dld, isn't worthy of praise and honour, aa; 
Vhat is false : — a!ud so I tould Betsy, when she grieved tha 
lie should have foitghC for the rebels." 
1 " You have said truly," he answered. " I would that 
jhad been at his sid^!" 

" You hava been far enough over the world to have beoi 
b wiser man," the landlady rejoined. "D'ye think you'd b 
ISO well olT, lying stark and writhin' upon a stony ground 
or runnin' away with the enemy's cruel cry in your ears, a 
Tyou are in that leu corner ? I'd rather hark to your soft voice 
'and look upon your musin' face, with the smile that's most 
:'iy upqn it, than see ye a genial, with a (rain of bright mei 
:,waitin' for your word. — But you're pale and thin," sh 
Vadded, " with that weary prison life ; and no wonder. Hoi 
L'lonfT were ye confined ?" 

Her words, however, might as well have been addressei 

to one of the thin clouds' that rose at every instant into th 

dim void of the chimney and slowly eddied and disappeared 

The guest heeded them not, and was lost in one of thosi 

reveries, which, perhaps, his long and lonely wanderings hai 

■ rendered habitual to h]"m. His hea/1 reclined on his hand 

I. ind his look bent on iho glowing embers, he beard not th' 

sharp voice of the hostess ; and it was doubtful, from th 

frequent change of bis countenance, whether the scene c 

I the battle, the cdl of the castle, or some past or promiaei 

; hour of tenderness, were again present to his vivid fancy. Hi 

r. entertainer, however, had no conception of such abstracted 

!■ ness, having never, during a single moment of her eventfu 

I life, experienced any thing resembling it. She perhaps im 

;. puted it to another cause. 

" Deborah," — and the vsice waa Ivuder thro that of tb 
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shrill guests without, — ^^ what can ye he doinS you careless. 
thoughtless drab ? — 'tis as well have a millstone in the 
kitchen! There's Mr. Carries, quite wearie and forworn, 
goin' into a sough for want of a wholesome meal, tvhich be 
never saw the face of, TU warranty in the dark keep. — Put 
the table, you mallin, here in the luth, — not out by the win- 
dow, wi' the wind creepin' in through every cranny : lay 
the white linen cloth, and the pewter plate from the top 
coin on the left bandy-^the same that his honour the Stowe 
was served with, last time he came in, weary with huntin\ 
So — the creature has some notion, — 'tis hard beatin' it into 
your head though— -—And noW| Sir, the meal is waitin' and 
hot, with a look and^ smell enough to tempt old St. Petroc 
out of the stone fountain yonder, where he*s carved like lifa'' 

The visiter turned, well content at the appeal ; and, 
placing himself at the table, began to satisfy the appetite 
whfch the progress of the day had given him : there was 
more daintiness than avidity, however, in his manner of eat- 
ing ; %nd the landlady seemed to think he hardly did justice 
to the good fare. ^ You got nothing so good, I'll be sworn, 
in the prison ; and yet you're just like a sparrow pickin' the 
grain, and lookin' about, every time, for something better. 
Did the Royalists make ye fare sumptuously every day ?" 

*^ It was the loss of liberty, and not of luxury, that preyed 
on .my spirit. I thought sometimes, my good hostess, when 
all was lone and sad within and without my narrow chamber, 
of your own cheerful dwelling, of the trees before the door, 
and the fountain without." 

" You thought of the Ivy-bush, di'd ye, in your extremity ?' 
she said eagerly ; «* there's many a one ha' longed, in the 
hour of sorrow and darkness, and in their last hour too, wfien 
they should ha' thought of other things, to be inside the pure. 
warm kitchen, or in the ould porch outside, what time the 
trees were green, or the birds in the branches." 

"I thought too, s^id the other in a melancholy tone, 
scarcely heeding the interruption, " of scenes far more lovely 
and distant. It was no wonder they came back on me 
then." 

" Hav'n ye had sufferin' enough in your wanderins over 
the face o' the earth," returned his companion, " that ve 
lonjg for them still ?'• 

*' You are mistaken, my good friend," he replied : " in 
the hardships you speak of, there was always a high excite- 
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inent, a sweetness that made them even dear to me. And 
then, the change, the ceaseless^ change, — ^there was a charm 
in that, dame, that I cannot describe to you, who have all 
your life, like some of the patriarchs, dwelt beneath the sha- 
dow of your own tree, and drank «f your own fountain, and 
never dreamed that others were cooler or sweeter." 

** You are too far off, and too deep for me now, Mr. Wil- 
liam ; I never had such feeliiis, and sure I am I never'wished 
for them : my own hearth is brighter in my own eye ; and 
those raflers, black as they are with smoke, are dearer to me 
than a gilded marble palace, such as they say youVe seen 
and lived in abroad." 

** Would to Gpd," said the wanderer, '' that it had been 
thus with me ! that my own roof was as then, ere my feet 
left it ; and my own hearth as bright and dear as when she 
lived — my mother ! — For such hours would I give up all my 
splendid joumeyings ; be as I then was, obscure and un« 
known to the world :" and he covered bis face with his 
hands, while his tears fell fast. 

" You may well mourn her loss," was the reply ; *' I knew 
her well : — three things always clung to her heart — the first 
was her son, the next was about a better world, and the 
third was the poor and wretched." 

" That was my dear mother, — her very self," said Carries 
earnestly. He paused for a moment, as if he struggled with 
his own feelings. ^' The chief blessing she implored for me 
W3LS a contented mind ; it came not — it never came : and 
then, when the winds blew wildly on the heath without, I 
loved to talk to her of my long-cherished wanderings, through 
hallowed lands ; and she listened with a pleased eas^ yet 
could not see me depart. But the desire, the fevered hope, 
burned like a stifled fire within me ; and when she saw that^ 
^he consented. ' Go, William,' she said, ' if it will make you 
happy. Yt>u will be preserved ; of that I feel assured ; but 
the cup of bitterness will be given you, to drink.' — I have 
been there," he continued ; ^* it was the first spot to which 
I hastened on landing. — You know where she lies, in Que- 
thiock churchyard. — I had passed hy our dwelling in the way, 
and seen the desolate. walls, the wasted flowers that her own 
hand had reared — you remember how fond she was of flow- 
ers — the cold hearth, and cold and empty seats where we 
used to sit. I turned towards the heath, and came at last to 
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the spot ; and there, beneath the few old trees that have 
stood so many years, was her resting-place." 

" 'Tis a lone and far place," observed the other, — ''^ the 
last place I'd like a friend to be buried in — 'tis a weary step 
over the downs ; and there's no dwellin', as you say, within 
ken. — But let me fill your glass with this good old aJe ; for 
grief is dry, and you am't of a habit to bear much wastin'." 

*^ So should all burial places be," replied the youth, striving 
to obey, at the same time, the injunction of the hostess, 
whom he had long known, and loved to converse with. ^^ I 
like them not so well, encircled with houses, and the busy 
hum of voices around them. I have often stood by the tomb 
of some holy man, or santon, who had died and slept in the 
wilderness, beneath the shade of the few palm-trees that 
piotis hands had planted there. Such is my mother's lone 
sepulchre. 

^* You won't compare it," said his auditor, <^ to the ould 
oaks in our burying-ground, that ha' fended many a good 
Christian, in his long home beneath, from tlie cold blast ? — 
w^here will you see trees like them ? and the pure white grave- 
stones in the shade, and the tread of many feet to and fro, in 
the sanded walk of one's friends and keene : — ^so may I sleep, 
when my call shall come ; but not in the dark and forsaken 
places of this world shall my bones rest ! — Besides, Mr. 
Carries, I could'n sleep out o' sight of the Ivy-bush, o' the 
stream afore the door, and the rustle o' the ould trees, may- 
be, in the wind ;" and she filled herself, at the same time, a 
glass of the ould ale, to drown the feelings that were fast 
creeping on her. 

" You are a' character, my g6od hostess, as sterling as 
ever 1 met with in all my wanderings," said the youth, his 
emotion insensibly giving way, as his fancy kindled at the 
remembrance of his beloved enterprise. " Peace to the 
Ivy-bush) that has often kindly sheltered mc ! .and never 
ought the mistress and the mansion to be divided : the ho- 
nours of the one will melt away, when the head of the other 
is turned to the wall. — But to return," he continued, " to 
her of whpm we have spoken. She wished not to sleep 
where the voices or the tears of those she lefl should be 
around her dust. Often she spoke of the burying-place of 
Mamre, in. the Desert^ where the ashes of the patriarchs 
were laid, and their descendants passed on to another land.. 
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and the sound of their mourning was no more heard. When 
I wandered afterward to that spot — *' 

'^ And ha' you really been to that place that we read of?" 
said the fahdiady, in a tone of earne&t surprise, as she emp- 
tied the flagon into her Qwn glass. — '•*' Deborah, get another 
from the fifth bin, and put another fagot o' furze upon the 
glowin' turf. — You're much paler than afore you went 
away; you seldom got a comfortable fire there." 

" There was no need of it there— 1 thought little of it. 
My ancient friend, it was\ in truth, a land of wasting (]eat, 
where the shadow of the rock or the tent was welcome as 
this ale to the parched lip. But in that plain of Mamre no 
tree gave its shelter ; there was no well of water ; it seemed 
as if the place bad been withered, when the foot of the Pa- 
triarch forsook it ; and then we passed upwards to the Val- 
ley of Hebron, and thfit too was barren : we rested in the 
shade of the precipices, near the town ; beautiful trees rose 
over the hallowed caVe, — the palm, the cypress, and syca- 
more ; — but we dared not go nigh, for the foot of the Chns» 
tian was forbidden the spot where Israel rested after all his 
toils. I would have passed on from the place in the cool of 
the evening, and pursued . my way ; but I remembered my 
mother's ardent attachment to it, and resolved that at all 
hazards I would see it." 

^^ And o' what use to her, or to you, could sitcb rashness 
be ?'* asked the other. 

^' When the night was come," continued her companion, 
his features kindling with the impassioned remembrance, " I 
left my party without the town ; and passing through the 
streets, in which no step save my own was heard, I climbed 
the wall that enclosed the area, in which was the cave of 
Machpela. It was a natui:al cavern, not hewn out of the 
solid rock, as was the wont of the Hebrews of old. The 
descent was deep, and through the dimness of the interior I 
discovered the light as of a single taper burning — I dared 
not descend, for the spot was revered by the wild people, 
and there might be watchers near. Hour passed away after 
hour, while I bent, with breathless awe, at the entrance of 
the cave, and strained my gaze to discover some object 
Avitbin ; but all was dark as the grave, save where the taper 
threw its light to a small distance around. That was the 
spot, my fancy whispered, where slept the fathers of the peo- 
ple of God-^where he, who was a Prince in the land, ended 



Ilis noble aoil Taithrul career— and the (ried and troubled 
larael, his varied wanderings over, was laid in his owd 
sepdchre." 

'> Thai was a strange place," said the landlady, " and no 
pocnp or pride o' this world about it, either." 

"There was, in truth, none," was the reply. "The 
ashes of heroes and kin^, of the first of this world, have 
been often violated, and even scattered to the winds ; but 
around these bleat remains. Heaven has stayed the violence 
of the spoilers and the robber's hand, that was bore lifted 
in mute adoration : the Roman, the Greek, the Turk, the 
Arab, have all knelt around that hallowed cave. These 
thoughts coursed each other through mj mind, while I 
kneeled at ihe entrance ; and the hour was suited to them : 
all the people of tho town were buried in sleep, and not a 
voice, not a murmur came from the dwelUngs around. I 
heeded not bow time pojised ; but the morn had broke is 
.'the east, and, on a sudden, the loudahrill call rose from the 
mosque hard by, and called the people to prayer. It echoed 
amid the precipices, and down the valley, and seemed to 
enter the sacred cave, and then again rose into the calm air, 
03 if it appealed to Heaven for its truth. I recoiled at the 
fearful sound ; for fearful and blasphemous it seemed in such 
a spot, as triumphing around the very ashes of the favourites 
of God. I rushed from the scene, with every feeling jarred 
and violated ; passed silently through the empty streets, and 
gained my party who waited for me al the foot of the rock. 
Ere the sun rose, we were beyond the valley ; but never shall 
Iforget that night." 

There was a pause when he had finished ; for (he mistress 
of the hostel, unused as she was to such long interruptions 
of her own loved voice, showed no' inclination interrupt the 
speaker : with her long bony ha^da clasped together, and her 
oyefixed on bia animated countenanc*>, she listened with deep 
interest to the relation. " You ha' seen strange thinga," 
she at last replied, " and I've often wondered how yoo'd 
atrength of body or mind to go through them ; and Betsy 
says she wonders bow your jiealth didn't sink under them, 
for you used to be ailin' and delicate." 

" I wish she hod been here now," said the traveller, " for 
I miss her fair and quiet face — my old and sweet companioD 
for many a pleasant hour : the kitchen ia no longer the same 
thing, dame, now she's away." 
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^^ Glad ^nrould sho ha' been to be here now, and seated 
there again, maybe ; she would sit up for nights together to 
hearken to sitch sighU as youVe been tellin' of; and seldom 
would the sound of her voice break in upon yours ; but her 
look tould more than words could do what a feeling heart 
she had ; and of that blessed land too, as you call it, she 
used to ask questions, again and again, and then look in her 
scripture afterward, to see if these things was so, and then 
she would sit and think — so pale and thoughtful.*' 

^*' The night wears apace,"' said the guest. ' ^* I must pass ! 

it, however, beneath your roof, and with the morrow bend t 

my way again." 

** And where may you be bendin' your way to-morrow ? 
if I may ask the question.'' 

*• It matters not," he answered : "you know my love of 
change — that a palace could not confine me long, though it 
were of gilded marble, like that, you say, I lived in abroad ; 
even amidst the eastern groves, I've longed for the fierce pre- 
cipices of my native shore ; so I must leave the Ivy-bush 
to-morrow, but it maybe I'll see you. again ere long." 

He rose from the table, and resumed his seat besid ethe j^ 

hearth. The dying embers at his feet cast a faint glimmer* 
ing around, and aided the efiect of his depressing thoughts. 
He was aware that the aspect of afifairs grew every day more 
dark and threatening, and the measures resorted to by either 
party more remorseless : should the. Royal arms continue to 
prevail, the iron rod of oppression might enter into the soul 
as well as fetter the limbs. Like all men who deliver them- 
selves too much to the exercise of a powerful imagination« 
he proved that it played the very tyrant with him, and some- 
times dressed bis present career in devoted and glowing co* 
lours, or, as now, in those of persecution and even martyr- 
dom. The habits of his early life had contributed to this : 
his father had possessed some books of the lives' of the 
Romish saints ; these he had early read, and the impression 
they made could not afterward be erased. The strange 
deeds and sacrificesi, the tales and miracles in which he then 
delighted, he had often brooded over in the walks and winter 
hours of his secluded home ; and though the mind -after- 
ward rejected the legends, they left a latent and subtle in- 
fluence on the fancy. When traversing the wilds of the 
province, with no object in view but the blue sky, and the duD ^ 
surface of the moor beneath, trod by no step but his owiit he 
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pictured the bigh enthusiasm of Francis of Assissi in 1ms 
far journeyings, or of Xavier, the purer as well as abler cha- 
racter of the two, tp whooi the sandy beach or the dripping 
rock was soft as a couch of down. Had reason spoken to 
the mind in these moments, she would have said, there could 
not well be a greater gulf drawn than between his romantic, 
sincere, yet fluctuating spirit, and that of those unshrinking, 
all-enduring men. To them, fair faces, soft accents, and 
gentle spirits, were of no more account than the stern form 
and wild words of the savage they strove to convert — not 
so to Carries, who loved their companionship, and would 
often pause to enjoy it, whether in the cottage or the hall ; 
ai^d these hours that passed lightly over his spirit, fled not so 
to that of others. Elizabeth, the fair daughter of the hostel, 
had found them to be among the sweetest of her life ; the 
eloquence with which he spoke of his journeyings; the 
vivacity of his manner : and the feeling thrown into it, had 
sunk into the heart of the girl, and, as she confessed to 
Nicholas, her ill-starred lover, she could not resist the attach- 
ment. 

It was not so with Carries, who knew not the impression 
he had made, and passed lightly on his way. Had he 
known it, it would not have availed, perhaps, for a more 
splendid and seductive object was already in his path. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

^^ I have had trounds, and some that never heal, 
What bodies suffer, and what spirits feel^' 

Orabbe. 

» 

While these scenes were peacefully passing within the 
walls of the hostel, to ^hich almost every hour brought a 
change of company as well as converse, a more exciting in- 
terview took place, about a day's journey distant, between 
' the very beings who were the subject of discourse at the 
close of the last chapter. There stood a lonely but very 
neat cottage about a mile from the town of Stratton. From 
its quiet and bumble aspecti it might surely be deemed that 
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tio^tormy passions dwelt there ; that no rending emotions of 
the. soul could enter and revel within its walls. 

On the bed of a rather lofty chamber, on whose white- 
washed' walls no spot or stain was visible, was laid a young 
man, reduced to a state of extreme weakness and almost 
helplessness by acute suffering. 

His suffering, however, had not been lingering : he was 
tiow rapidly recovering, and seemed to welcome back the 
world with a buoyant eye and unquelled spirit. There was, 
indeed, every thing around him that could aid the shattered 
frame in its passage to health and strength, and sooth the 
agitations of the thoughts. — It is strange, how mainly, in 
the chamber of sickness, both the senses and the thoughts 
ave moved and acted on by things in themselves apparently 
trifling or of small import ! We pay minute and exquisite 
attention to our chambers of luxury, to the setting forth the 
more spacious /apartments of our dwellings, where no orna- 
ment either of taste or fancy that can catch the eye or 
please the senses is neglected — the painting of the stem or 
soft features of nature ; the figures, voluptuous or fearful, 
that are scattered around our halls. But the place where 
the being (for whose pleasure perhaps all this display was 
made) trembles on the verge of life, is seldom studiously 
arrayed or eared for. Yet when the senses, all vivid and 
freshly waking from the very regions of the tomb, are strongly 
arrested by sights and rounds that were formerly dear or 
familiar to them, the pleasure is indescribable. Then do the 
features of nature, that seemed lost for ever, open like para- 
dise to the view :-^the fern-covered hill, the gray rock, the 
simplest thing that flourishes in the free and pure air, are 
welcome and joyous, as if, like ourselves, they were newly 
redeemed to the light of heaven. This very feeling seemed 
to have prompted the gentle hand that had arranged the 
chamber of sickness : the window-seat was eovered with 
pots of flowers, that sent a delightful fragrance through the 
apartment ; thyme and rosemary were strewed on the small 
table by the bedside ; a plane-tree screened with its bright 
green foliage the only window, but so partially, that the sun- 
beams fell softened and broken on the floor, and on the bed 
of the invalid. The branches waved gently in the noonday 
breeze that swept healthfully down the neighbouring hill, 
whose steep rose near and distinct to the view. His eye 
wandered with an expression of the deefest satisfaction from 
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ooe part of the chamber to another ; then oo the bosom 
the hillf or on the expanse of the sea that opened bound 
lessly at no great distance: deeply had be loved its blue 
wares that now rolled gently and slowly towards the shore, 
on which they broke with a sound, that to him was welcome 
as that of distant music. Beside the bed sat a young and 
fair woman, whose features now wore an air of exultation 
that did not seem to be their habitual expression ; her head 
rested pensively on one hand, and in the other she held a 
small booh, from which she appeared to have been reading. 
The silence of the apartment was at last broken by the 
former, who turned hb eyes suddenly on his attendant. 

^^ A few more days such as this,*' be said, ^^ and I shall 
quit the bed on which Tve lingered so long : this bright sua 
and heath, and the sea yonder, bring back the days of my 
strength to mind, and make me pine like the dungeon cap- 
tive to go forth again." 

^* I trust, Stephen,*' she replied, ** it will not be long ; bat 
strength is not our own to command : yours -has returned 
swifter than it seemed possible to hope for ; and you must 
use it charily, for it sits as yet on your frame like a stranger." 

^* Does it so ?*' replied the youth, striving to raise himself 
in the bed. *^ You are mistaken, Blizabeth : I feel vigour 
in these limbs once more ; my heart pants for the fresh air 
of heaven, like the dying man does for water ; and my feet 
would bear me now among the fern yonder. — How sweetly 
these flowers smell ! and never in a burning clime did the 
shade of a tree seem so welcome.— Did you ever know what 
a bed of wasting pain and weakness was ?^* 

*^ No, never! Heaven has preserved me from that trial ; 
but I have watched beside that of others, and have witnessed 
the changes, sudden and cruel ofttimes, that a short space of 
time has made both on the mind and body, and have beeo 
grateful that such a cup was not given me to drink.*' 

"By my soul ! you had reason to be— but I have felt the 
bitterness of the sword before — have been tossed by the 
surge on a friendless strand, weak as an infant : but this con- 
finement has galled me worse than the captive's chains — 
these wounds have entered into my soul." 

" Your impatience and repining," she answered, " have 
made them hard to bear, and have turned into poison what 
might else have been as the waters of life : as it is, the 
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thoughts and resolves of your days of health sweep as wildly 
over your mind, I fear, as ever." 

** And that is true," replied the other. 'M fear I am a 
reckless disciple ; but what would you have ? — that I should 
learn a lesson of peace and resignation — should remain, 
perhaps, in this cottage, or go to my native one, and resume 
my old habits ? — Better to turn hermit at once." 

" And have you so soon forgot," she said, " what you 
said to me a few days since in the extremity of pain?" 

*'* No, I have not forgot it ; but it was said to pleasure 
you, my gentle counsellor, when you deemed the gates of 
death were opening to receive me : — darkly and nigh they 
seenied to wait my coming." 

^^ And was it so, in truth ? Alas ! the compunction that 
was not feh in such an hour as that, can hardly find entrance 
BOW 1 — But yoil loved, Nicholas, to hear me read to you ; 
and your heart sometimes seemed to he softened, and your > 
words were more gentle." 

*'^ Then read to me again," said the latter ; *^ the sound of 
your voice will do me good, smd 1 will try to think more se- 
riously of these things." He sunk back on his pillow, and 
turned his look qii the form of bis fair companion, that 
seemed to inspire other thoughts than those she most wished, 
perhaps^ to inculcate. The youthful widow, with a pleased 
and earnest look, fixed her eyes on the book that, in this time 
of religious controversy, -had become a favourite one with a 
numerous class — 'it was the celebrated ^'' Everlasting Rest" 
of Baxter, so full of glowing and inspiring passages. She 
read in a soft, calm voice, with that kind of tone that quickly 
arrests the attention of the listener. 

There are moments of softness in the roost obdurate heart, 
— intervals, though short-lived, when each stern and pre- 
concerted purpose bends to a better principle, to a more 
gracious feeling, or to the memory of earlier and happier 
moments.. It might be the latter that was now felt in the 
mind of the wotinded man, or, more probably, tenderness 
for the being who was thus earnestly seeking to sooth and 
even vanquish the fiercer passions that had already wrought 
him 80 much ill. The sense, too, of how greatly he was in* 
debted to her kindness, brought, as be had been, to the 
dwelling of a stranger, and the. care of an enemy ; she had 
come and soothed bis agony ; even in the stillness of the 
night, as well as during the weary hours of day, she had held 
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the cup to his parched lips, had borne bis sinking head on 
her breast, had spoken of hope, when it seemed to have been 
fled for ever ; — and all this was from the woman he loved, 
dearly, passionately. Even when hovering on the utmost 
verge of life, he foand this attachment was the silver cord 
that drew his soul resistlessly back, and made it recoil with 
horror and desolation from the future. He had been hard- 
ened; indeed, had he beheld the earnest solicitude of this 
woman for his good without being moved. His heart had 
been steeled aud perverted rather by wayward circumstances 
than by a course of lawless indulgence, and now its native 
kindliness and generosity broke through the dark clouds that 
bitter disappointment and unsatisfied revenge had drawn 
around it. His pale lips trembled as those gentle accents, 
to which he listened; dwelt on the noble hopes of the upright 
spirit, and the destiny of the hardeqed and fierce one ; his 
thin hand, that had moved wildly as the wild thoughts coursed 
through his mind, was laid gently on the pillow, and a more 
subdued expression came to his haughty features. Elizabeth 
paused for a moment, raised her look from the page, and 
turned it on the countenance of her companion, and saw, 
with a satis&ction she could not conceal, that her pure and 
ardent purpose was not perhaps hopeless. He had never 
appeared to her so interesting as in that moment ; — -not with 
all the freshness of his gay and gallant bearing, and comely 
countenance, and words of pride, as now in this moment of 
suspended, if not conquered evil passions, of chastened emo- 
tion ! For the first time, thoughts of tenderness began to 
spring up in het heart towards him : it was strange, that this 
should have been the moment of their commencement ; but 
the ardent desire she had felt to turn his stern and troubled 
spirit to better and happier thoughts was near akin, it may 
be, to softer feelings ; and these found a hushed and subtle 
flattery also, in the persuasion that she had now achieved 
that victory. 

^^ Nicholas," and her voice trembled as she spoke,, ^* you 
are much moved by what I've been reading ;' it is joy to me 
to think that these sweet passages have so arretted your 
.attention, and engaged your better feelings." 

He turned on her a sudden glance for a moment, and then 
averted it again. 

^^ Are you faint again ? Shall I open the window yet 
wider and let the air in more freshly around your bed ? It 
will revive you." 
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'< No, it is not needful," he said ; ^* thanks to your kind 
care, to which my life is entirely due ; but for that, I had 
now been where so many brave men, sleep, who a few weeks 
ago moved on that hill in all the pride and vigour of their 
strength. Ay, they sleep soundly, though I saw their eye 
flash and their arm wave wildly then/* 

^' My care has been no more than was due to your helpless 
state, and the terms of kindness on which we have been, 
Nicholas. And oh I it is far better to be thus, with your eye 
brightening, and the ruddy hue coming back to your cheek, 
on which it used to mantle so richly, than to be cold and pale, 
—to rest beneath the green and damp sod, where the worm is 
so rife — to speak, and look, and love no one no more : this 
is fearful 1 — God has been gracious to you — do you not think 
so, in truth, Stephen ?" 

^^ No doubt of it, my dear Elizabeth, — I do not doubt 
it : but the worm will not yet rest on this frame ; that 
gentle hand of yours has redeemed me from being his prey ; 
though when I fainted on the field, beneath that old man^s 
blows, I never thought to look on that face again : my last 
thoughts, my last words, as the world was closing on me, 
were of you." 

"Were they so, in truth ? — more of me than of the world 
you were going to — was that right ?-«yet oh, how faithful I 
Then, for my sake, abandon your plans of violence : by that 
near and awful view yon had of your last hour, forego the 
lield of battle henceforth, and do not tempt your fate again. 
— I can not. forget, no never, how you looked, so wan, still, 
and deathlike, when I first saw you." 

'* And can I ever forget," he said passionately, '* the mo- 
ment when I woke from that deadly slumber, and your form 
was bending over me, and your tears falling warm on my face ? 
I had a faint remembrance of that fierce old man, as he stood 
over me afler I sunk beneath his dreadful blows : he said he 
was my mother's father, and yet he shed the blood of her 
son with a ruthless hand. — Has he been near my bed — has 
he gazed on the work of his own hands ? I could not bear 
to see him again." 

** He did come, many times," she answered, " and looked 
on you in. your sleep, for he feared to meet your waking 
eye ; he said itjnras so like that of his daughter." 

" I'm glad that I slept," said the young man fervently. 
'' Should you hear his footstep again, close the door, and let 
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him not enter. ' His cry of agony over me is in my ears still 
— ^the wild, ghastly look with which he tore his gray hair. I 
saw the dead and dying, in heaps, that day, on whose forms 
the rending sword and scythe did fell work ; 4)ut oh God ! I 
saw nothing so terrible as the parent of my dearest mother, 
when he drew my face to his white and withered lips, and his 
teeth gnashed over me, and he looked up to Heaven, and 
asked why it had permitted that deadly crime ? — why its 
thunderbolt fell not ?— There is another cause why 1 could 
not bear to look on him." 

" What other cause ?" said his companion earnestly ; 
'' are not these terrible enough ?" 

" Ay, they are. But why do you ask me that ques- 
tion ?'* he said, in a slow and sullen accent. After a lon^ 
j^ause : ^^ He stopped me in my revenge ! his arm was the 
only one that beat back my weapon from His breast — the 
breast of the man who slighted and insulted me. His arm 
alone arrested my flight, else I might have been in the field 
quickly after, and faced the foe again, instead : but for that 1 
forgive him, — 'twas a soldier*s fate ; though he marked mc 
out, and followed me far, — and why ?— because I struck at 
fiis master — Ah ! there, again, that master was my enemy, 
and doubly crossed me." 

" Nicholas," said the young woman, '^this is dreadful. 
Can such feelings be fostered still in your heart ? I deemed 
them vanquished ; but I see that they agitate you again." 

" Why then must they be called forth from their hiding- 
place ?" he answered. " I would have concealed them 
from your sight — I knew not that they yet had such power 
over me ; but the memory of that evening of the battle has 
revived them afresh, and now they will have way. Look at 
that hill !" he continued, pointing to the verdant and loR> 
bosom of the hill of Stratton, that was near, and distinctly 
in view from the window : do you see that ? Uwas there 1 
struck him down, and saw the man who had scorned me lie 
defenceless at my feet. By St. Pedroc I that moment wa^ 
worth ten years of life, when that cursed chance came in my 
way — that old man is doomed to be my ri^in." 

*' Unhappy youth!" said Elizabeth, sadly, "it was the 
kindliest deed his hand* ever achieved, and brings more 
honour on his gray hairs than any other of his long career.'' 

" You speak like a woman, in sooth," said the other, 
with a stern and vindictive smile, that spread fearfully on 
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bis wasted features; ''your gentle heart has known not 
of the fierce yet dear passions, to drink of whose sweetness 
is like health to a dying man — You see there the wreeks 
of that fight are strewn over the grass of the declivity, — 
cuirass, spear, and helm ; look I they glitter in the sun< 
beams, and by their side are the whitening bones of many a 
Qtie who bore them proudly." 

His companion turned her eyes to the spot, and saw,, 
with shuddering, what his keener eye had often dwelt on in 
his hours of languishing. 

'J Ay, the armour is there," he continued, " but not the 
armed men ! Were the voice of the trumpet to wake on 
that hill now, 'twould sound like the parted spirits, or like 
the summons to those bodyless forms, those wind-beaten 
bones, to arise from that jank and bloody field. Ah ! 'tis a 
strange sight— 'Stanton is there, whose voice of praise and 
pious shouting rose over the din of battle : Hamilton is 
down, the haughty royalist : they fell and grappled to the 
death by my side — but he died cursing." 

'^ I see," — she said, " I see it plainly ! What a solemn 
and fearful scene it is even now ! Nicholas, did you fight 
on thai spot ?" 

'^Did I see it? — did T mingle in it? I saw men thirst 
for each other's blood, like the buccaneer does for gold, 
merely because they thought differently about politics or 
faith. I passed them by, and sought him who had injured 
me, — the Lord of Stowe." 

" He your enemy!" she replied. " Sir Beville Granville 
hates you not, and he is too high a mark for your hatred. 
This rancour will consume you: I see it now in your 
changed look, your trembling hand, and the cold damps dn 
your forehead. And is this merely for a few words, a look 
of slight or contempt, which he deemed, perhaps, your past 
career deserved ?" 

The wounded man raised himself in his bed by a sudden 
effort, and laid his wasted hand on the fair round aria of 
Elizabeth, who recoiled involuntarily from the touch; his 
dark and sunken eye flashed with the only evil passion that 
filled his breast r but it did not meet unabashed her steady 
and reproaqhful look ; and the muttered curse died on his 
lips.' 

^^ And you %BXk c&lmly, woman, of such an afifront — you 
talk catealy-!— by Heaven I 'tis the first time that any human 
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lip ever cast it on me. Had he or any other given me open 
words of insult or defiance, I had met them as a man should 
do ; but the sneer that curled his proud lip — the haughty 
glance with which he surveyed me from head to foot, and 
then bade me leave his castle gate — ah ! by the mother that 
bore me ! blood only can atorte for thai deadly slight, that 
cut into my spirit keener than the old man's spear did my 
naked side ! Where is my sword and poniafd ?'* he con- 
tinued, grasping hurriedly toward the chair on which be had 
placed them : — " Betsy, where have you laid them ? They 
did not rob me of them on the field, the villains 1 That 
hoary — no ! he had enough of his own, which he got and 
used to, no doubt, in the same land as myself. Oh dear 
Peru ! had my feet been on thy soil, this injury had ere now 
been deeply avenged : he would have Iain at my feet^ the 
taunting oppressor ; the lips that uttered the gibe would 
have been still — ay, still for ever ! — I am strong, now : the 
sea breeze through the casement has braced my limbs'; they 
can carry me well across the floor. There is my faithful 
weapon ; I see its gleam in the sunbeam that falls through 
the leaves of the elm.'* 

" And are these to be the first fruits of the strength you 
have so freshly gained ? — Unhappy, and guilty man!'' she 
said, ^^ 1 had hoped better things : hut nothing, I see, can 
soften that cruel hardness of heart: mine can have no por- 
tion with it, noy never : as well might the lion rest with the 
lamb." 

" What mean you ?'* he answered hurriedly. *• Have you 
not renounced all compact with me ? have you not rejected 
my love, in my days of health and prosperity, when my 
heart too was unseared ? And now there can be no hope 
for me : what you have done to save my life, was done, I 
well know, from pure kindness of heart — but that is not 
love." 

** What will you think of me, Nicholas," said the young 
widow, in deep emotion, while the whole of her countenance 
was of the hue of the rose, " if I say there is hope ? — that — 
that the state of helplessness and suffering in which 1 have 
seen you so long, and the subdued and humbled spirit you 
have shown at times, though, alas ! but seldom, have made 
me think otherwise than J was wont to do ? — then I think, 
tooi it may be, but for the rejection o^your love, you had 
not gone to the field, you bad not suffered thus. No, you 
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offered to go to your native place, and live in peace ;*'•— and 
she leaned ber head on her hand, to hide the confusion she 
felt. 

The youth did not interrupt her, for every word sunk into 
his soul : he clasped his hands fervently, — and not health or 
strength, or even gratified revenge, could ha^e given the 
brilliancy and the rushing colour that now revelled in his 
eye and cheek. 

^^ Then I will bless my sufferings, and bless even the 
blow that humbled me. Dearest Elizabeth, turn not those 
loved features from me, which now 1 shall one day call my 
own : yes, your own lips have said it : — ^that form, that was 
to me far fairer than all the rich and tempting ones of the 
south, — that gentle spirit, too, shall be mine ! Think not, 
my love, that it cannot mate with my own : it shall tame its 
fierceness, and mould it to its will : that sweet voice, that 
to my ears was always music, will never pour its words in 
vain.^ When you are mine, [ will be all you wish — by this 
hand, that trembles in my own! — Ay, the weapons to which 
your eye is wandering, you shall take them-«— bury them— 
throw them in the deep, if you will." 

" Then you will renounce," she replied, — '* you will re- 
nounce for ever all your dark designs ? 1 have said too 
much, perhaps more than was beseeming for me to say : but 
it was for thiis I have confessed it. — to turn you from your 
evil and guilty purpose ; to make you swear to me that you 
will pursue it no more. Swear to me, then, that from this 
moment your thirst of vengeance shall pass away ; that you 
will drive the-fiend from your bosom." 

His countenance changed as he looked wistfully on her : 
the glow of exulting passion gave way to an expression 9f 
deep anguish. ^' Not yet, Elizabeth, the hour is not yet 
come. Not heaven or hell shall prevail with me. I have 
ilreamt of it, — in my broken slumbers, that vengeance was 
sweet to me*-*he stii^k again at my feet: in my waking 
hours, and they have been many, I have brooded on it. And 
now, to cast it from me — to gnaw, like the dying steed, tb« 
epear that festers in his side, and cannot free himself from 
it ! — ha, ha ! 'twere a boon, by the powers ! too rich an4 
generous for me to give." 

There was something f^|^ful in the hollow laugh that 
broke from his pallid lips. Elizabeth knelt by the bedside, 
and clasped his hands in her own« ^^ Oh, Nicholas," she 
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said, *^ offer not this return to Heaven for the boon of life it 
hsfl given you ; draw not down its sure destruction on your 
head. You asked for the love of my widowed heart — I 
have given it to you. In the frenzy^ in the despair of your 
passion, you rushed to meet death, but the king of terrors 
passed by ]^ victim. And, now that returning health and 
successful love are ^ur own, will you still cling, with con- 
vulsive grasp, to this fatal snare ? Stephen, 1 would rather 
see the grave close over you, the earth cover you, than see 
you the sport of a demon passion like this. Hear me, then, 
— hear your own Elizabeth, whom you beUeved lost for ever 
to your hope — resist not my prayer." 

He stooped and kissed her forehead, and placed his fevered 
hand in her luxuriant hair, and gazed on her with the deepest 
tenderness, muttering some reply between his teeth, but no 
distinct words reached her ear. By the changes of his 
countenance, it seemed that the struggle was a violent one. 
He turned at last his face to the walT with a deep sigh, and 
waved his hand sadly, as if to entreat her to trouble him 
thus no more. ^' Oh, why am I exposed to such a strife as 
this?" he said faintly.— ^* Elizabeth, the possession of you 
has been the hope, the stay, on which I lived ; it passed 
from me, and then I welcomed death. Let that draw nigh 
once more, in all its terrors, be you but near me, beloved 
woman, to bend over me, to gaze on and comfort me ; that 
I may rest on your bosom, and hear your voice, though it be 

earth's last sound But rend not this dark and cherished 

secret from my soul ; it is wound round every^ fibre of my 
heart : take it not from me ! rather let me sleep with the 
brave on the grassy hill*side^ laid there by your hands. But 
to yield up this baffled, lingering hope — this unquenchable 
thirst of 1 cannot, no, I cannot do this I** 

She rose, and cast on him a sad and lingering look ; then 
raised it imploringly to Heaven, and silently quitted the apart- 
ment. As she passed out, her gown chanced to brush against 
the arms of the edck man ; he raised his head as the faint 
clash of his weapons met his ear, and cast a hurried glance 
towards them. — ^'They are safe,*' he murmured, as he sunk 
back again ; '* her hand would not do me that wrong." 

It was probable that the spirit of his kind attendant, who 
had just left him, was as far from peace as his own. She 
had just admitted a new passion into her heart, and could 
scarcely account to herself for the seeming readiness and 
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inconstancy with which this was done. It was in yain to 
task that heart, and call it to a severe account : she could 
only lament its waywardness ; and this might the more easily 
he pardoned, that the situation^ in which she had watched 
and mourned over the present ohject of her tenderness has 
ever been one of the most subduing and ensnaring in which 
a youthful woman can be placed. The hours of languor, 
the sickening, and then the reviving hope, the grateful look, 
the heartfelt expression — thtse were peesent night and day ; 
and hb whose image she had hitherto cherished was afar, 
and thought not of her. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

^I see the spreading leaves and flowers, 
I hear the wild birds singing ; 
But pleasure they hae nane for me. 
While care my heart is wringing." 

Burns. 

It is time to return to a neighbourhood from which we 
have lofig wandered, — that of the decaying cathedral of St. 
Germain's. It seemed, by the deep quiet that reigned around, 
as if the genius of monasticiBm still shed its influence on 
the adjacent population, harmless and careless spectators of 
the deadly game that was playing on every side. This could 
scarcely be said, however, of the tenants of the faded 
dwelling of the prior, before whose awakened fancies the 
pageant of many a ba^ttle had passed. Certain tidings came, 
at last, to dispel all misgivings, audit need not be said, that 
their complexion was of a welcome character. Greatly did 
the Dawnays exult in the success of the Royal arms, — the 
rath^ that it was unexpected, so excessively had rumour 
magnified the number and array of the rebel force. Often 
had Eleanor dwelt, even to anguish, on the fate the war 
might bring forth : her lighter- hearted sister, who had no 
such dear stake at issue, heard of the events of the few last 
weeks with more calmness, and was far more moderate in 
her eulogies on the splendid success of Stratton. She bade 
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Eleanor, amidst her flights of enthusiastic pleasure, wait yet 
awhile, ere she wove her garlands for the victor's brow, for 
revolutions were variable and inconstant things. 

To no one did the victory give more undissembled plea- 
sure than to Honor Middlar ; it was a subject on which she 
could not possibly be at fault : there was no neutral or de- 
bateable ground on any part of it ; in no one of its bearings 
could she miss her way, or be left in a painful struggle 
between contending feelings. No warring faiths mingled 
in the question of the splendid field of Stratton ; and high 
and incessant, therefore, were her eulogies. She bad had 
dreams, and remarkable ones, for three nights before the 
battle, in which she saw hosts charging each other, ^vith 
great fierceness and a frightful bloodshed ; and, above aU, 
who fought and straggled, was a man upon a white horse, 
with red armour on, up to the ears, who did wonders, and, 
by his voice, she knew it was Colonel Trevanion. Sweet 
and peaceful were now the hours of her attendance on her 
younger mistress ; even St. Sebastian, the youthful martyr, 
was for a while forgotten, so much less hold have passive 
sufferings, however noble, on the fancy of women, than 
active valour. Not that Honor did, in trutl), partake of the 
chivalric prepossessions of her mistress, or was a fierce par- 
tisan of either Royal or Parliament side ; but thp war was 
a copious and descriptive subject ; and her fancy, like those 
of the poet and the historian, hovered often over the 
fougliten field, and called up its terrors anew. Not many 
days after the period alluded to, she was summoned one 
morning to attend the elder of the ladies : she found her 
seated in a chamber, whose viewless site and gloomy aspect 
would have better suited a more meditative and saddened 
spirit. The business of the toilette was beguiled by the 
casual talk, usual on such privileged occasions ; though ir 
was observed that the waiting maid was less garrulous and 
fearless in her eloquence with Miss Dawnay, in whose com- 
pany she could not avoid feeling some degree of awe, to j 
which she was a stranger in that of Eleanor. The beauty ' 
of the morning, that made itself visible, even within the 
high and dark enclosure of the court without, had been 
observed on ; when a new rumour, that burned like sup- 
pressed fire within the spirit of the attendant, gave another 
direction to the subject. 

^^ Have ye heard, my Lady, what cruel Philistines them 
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Royafists are ?— Not in Ibeir taking up arms ; — they're right 
enough, no doubt, in that ; and they know how to use them 
toovas people ought to do, that ha' got cause, as master 
says : — but they hav'n no humanity, — not like the beasts o' 
the field, fjv their own kind, — to treat a poor young man as 
they ha' oone." 

^^ Whom do you mean. Honor ? and what new story is 
this you have got % They are not likely the leaders of the 
Royal forces^ to treat any man with cruelty." 

^^Not likely! but they ha' done it, and in a manner' 
enough to make one's heart ache, and one's blood run cold, 
at the tellin' of.-^Hav'n your Ladyship heard of how Mr. 
Carries have been treated by them, like a poor forgone cri- 
minal ?" 

^' Who said so^ — and when did you hear this?" said 
Catherine, turning pale as death, as she bent her look full on 
her domestic's : *^ it must be some invention of your own, 
Honor, or of other persons." 

'' It mayn't all of it be true ?— St. Teeth ! Gimmini ! 
thai I should speak sitch a word ! *Tis the little ould image 
in the wall down by, puts the bein' in my mind : 'tis only the 
facts I speak oU for' fear of frightening your Ladyship: 'tis 
a cruel story, and there's no believin' all that's said ; — 
rumour, you told me the other day, was like the running out 
o' waters, when the Lynher, belike, overflows the turfy 
ground all about." 

" Tell me, I insist, what they do say : I feel a lively regard 
for the character of the Royal arms ; and would not, for 
the world, they should be stained with cruelty to a human 
being, much less to one I have had some acquaintance with." 

^< That's what I thought, that your Ladyship had sitch a 
regard and feelin' for the Royalists' behaviour, that you 
would be angry at the mention of the thing ; — but why should 
they choose out a man that never did harm to nobody, tp 
work their cruelty upon ?" 

'* What cruelty and what harm, woman ?" said the lady ; 
^^ they did not dare to proceed to extremities with him — 
they could gain nothirig by such severity." 

^^ Extremities, my Lady ! you may well say that. In war, 
you know, they don't stick at any thing : and what was it 
else, when they put en down into a fearful dungeon, bound 
hand and foot ? and there he was kept night and day." 

^^ It was a cruel deed," said Catherine, rising hastily from 
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Ber chair, " and an unneeesBarj one : who could have ad- 
▼wed it ?— and where did this Cake place ?— -where was be 
confined ?'' 

** In Launceaton Castle," replied the other : «* that weary 
keep ; I ha* never passed it without a quever run%' through 
me, at sight o' the black walls, and the many unhappy peo- 
ple that ha' died inside them." ^ 

" But what was the consequence of Mr. Carries's con- 
finement ? Surely he is not still there ? Did no one inter- 
fere on his behalf?" 

** *Ti8 difficult to say when his confinement would ha' 
ended— not tUi he had sighed his last sigh, and hii^ bones 
^ere left upon the flow, fike those of many another poor 
creature, with a ring-boult drawed round them, if the Colo* 
nel had*n interfered, and made interest f<m his being left out 
of the dungeoa But his sufierin's, they say, was very tryin' 
—no Ught from mornin* to night, not a glimmer o'day, and 
nothmg to feed upon K^ut bread and water. He was never 
very stout or full fared, your Ladyship ; but now he's wasted, 
they say, to a skeleton." 

" And Trevanion procured hisfiberty," said the mistress • 
** It was a generous and friendly deed. Fools that they are' 
and unfeeling, those Royal leaders ; they deserve not the 
victory they have gained : what terrors were there in an un- 
armed man ? and of what aid to their cause could his con- 
finement be, m a strong-hold, and with a numerous garrison ' 
too ?— Shame on such conduct ! 'tis a stain on their crests/' 
" So I said, my Lady. Had it been a fierce boastin' man 
clothed in armour from head to foot, 'twould ha' been a dif- 
ferent thing: but a peaceful and sweet young man, and a 
gentleman, like Mr. Carries ^ H was a wrongous Ihing : and 
twill be visited upon their own heads, there's no doubt ^ 
ay, they 11 be bound hand and foot, and find it as bard I 
trust, to get out, as those that were tiirown into the fiery f Jr- 
nace, that we read of in the pure Word, my Lady '» 

" True, Honor ; you speak justly.^But tell me what was 
the consequence of this wanton treatment he experienced * 
— He was liberated, you say ?" 

" I can*t say that, altogether," was the reply. " His suA 
fenn was so severe in that cold dark dungeon, and bein' 
bound hand and foot too, that they say he's hardly able to 
move about ; his eye, that you know used to be so Ixiehi, 
is aU sunken ; and his fiice too,ihat used to have a good 
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colour, is gone as white as a sheet It must ha' been a 
sweet thing, (hough, after all, for'n to behold the light o* the 
day agen, and see the face of a friend ; — though he has^n 
got many, poor man, where he is." 

^' I fear not,*' her mistress said sadly. ^ Singular, that 
after braving the threats and perils of the barbariansy he 
should meet them in his own land, and near his own thresh- 
old I — He is gone there, perhaps; he cannot sCill be within 
the avails of Launceston, which the Royalists have left long 
since." 

It is said, a fine woman looks handsomest in her tears : 
this is more than doubtful, seeing that grief has rather a 
pale and depressing effect : a moderate degree of anger^ 
perhaps, mingled with tenderness, is the most resistless auxi* 
liary to beautiful features. At least, whoever gazed on 
Catherine Dawnay at this moment, would have said so. As 
she paced the room to and fro, her countenance flushed with 
indignation, yet a melting softness mingling in the dark eye, 
her lips moved at times, and murmurs, almost indistinct, 
came from them ; but their expression was various, and 
might hardly reach the ear : they reached Honor's, how- 
ever, as she stood, with her bead a little inclined, to catch 
with greater facility the floating sounds, and her look bent 
on her mistress witli a sharpened searching meaning. 

^^ Honor," said the young lady, at last, ^^ i doubt that this 
story is greatly exaggerated ; at least, the latter part of it 
surely is. Mr. Oarries's family and character are so well 
known, that I can scarcely believe they would go to such 
lengths againathim. — What provocation could behave given 
them?" 

^^ True, my Lady, that's the thing ; none in the world : 
but you know that he's a man of a quick mind, and a set 
path about the new sentiments,— about religion, I mean ; — 
and would'n give up his purpose, if there was a lion in the 
way, much less the Royal officers, some of whom are no 
great things, they sny :— and my opinion is, they ha' stroven 
to make ^en renounce his way, the right way ; and he ha' 
stroViO agon their opinions and doin's, which there's little 
good to be said for ; and so, seein' he was firm set, they 
put 'en in prison in the frightful old keep." 

*^ It may be so,^* was the reply. ^^ 'Tis dangerous striving 
with men with arms in their hands, and the enemy near, and 
the aspect of affairs dark and difficult ; the unhappy times 
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too, and the town in a state of siege and diirtress: men's 
hearts are strung to things which they would start from ia 
Jiappier periods. — What had he to do near their encamp* 
ttient ? why thrust himself into* the teeth of danger ?" 
' *' There was no great sense in doin' so," answered 
Honor; ^^ especially as he's set agen the King. — Poor 
man ! he's sore fore-fonghten with his Parliament, and his 
own people goin' agen him ; and 'tia'n the thing' to set one's 
face hard, l&e iron, agaiast 'un, and wish for his over- 
throw, and be speakin' in bouses and cottages that he's as 
oppressor. I'tc alwsys observed, that the measure we mete 
is metened back to us agen : and so it is wi' Mr. Carries ; 
he ha' felt in his own spirit and bones, what the oppressor's 
hand is— sharp and heavy enough." 

*^ Who made you a judge of others' words or motives?" 
returned her mistress in an angry tone.—-*' Had you a few 
days' confinement in the prison yourself, 'twould do your 
tongue some good, and you deserve it much better." 

Honor's amenity was thoroughly invaded by this retort ; 
and her ire, in spite of her usual policy and tact, greatlj 
roused. <^ Me shut up in prison. Miss Catherine ! that's a 
queer 8ayin>' ; and what 'ha' 1 done to desarve sttch a lettin' 
down, sitch a disgrace upon my name, leavin' alone the 
bread and water, and darkness. — Me ! that always loved my 
liberty above every thing else in the earth ; and in my 
mother's dwellin' upon the lone moor.» when the young men 
came from miles to try to while me away, it wud'n do ; I dis- 
cerned their footsteps aftir off upon the turf, and stood in the 
door more than once, and called out, ' What are ye coniin' | 
for, you scavellins, to intice me inside o' your dwellings V \ 
And what for ? they'd nothing takin' about them, your j 
Ladyship, Though when John Tresize came, be was a r 
superior man ; and to see 'en come over the moor, with a 
step, a &ce as red as a rose, and sitch a leg, I coud'n belp 
aakin' 'en in : but I tauM 'en I was in no hurry; that the | 
moor was nat'rai to me ; that I loved to hear the birds 
singin' among the turf :<^thous^ ^ ^^^ ^ pu^^ houldin* of 
his own, with a croft ^d a tidy meadow, leavin' alone a 
strong boat in the Cove ; and these things^ with his parsonal 
gifts, made 'en much souft after." — Here Honor, like many . 
other people, had talked the best part of her anger away : | 
the memory of hours of bloom and conqueist past, 'came i 
like a sweet antidote over has fsehngs ; especially as ^^^ ' 
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mistress, in the anxious concern hj which hers were en- 
grossed, forbore the irony that would at any other time have 
stayed this fluent description. 

^* Well, say no more about it. Honor," said the lady 
thou^^htfblly, taking up a book at the same time from the ad- 
joining secretaire ; <^ go and see if it threatens rain to-day ; 
if the clouds gather on the head of Brown «villy, for neither 
sky nor hill is visible from this gloomy chamber. I think I 
shall walk out to-day towards the village, to inquire some- 
thing' more respecting this news.*' The latter quickly re- 
turned with the intelligence that the Weather was fair and 
inviting. '* Then come to me in an hour or two," was the 
order, ^^arid you shall attend me to the village;— for you 
know all the people, I believe, there as well as in your na- 
tive cottage." 

^^ Ay, that I do ; there is*n a greater set of talkers, idlers, 

and " wh^n an expressive look from the former induced 

her to close the door, and leave its inmate alone. ^Catherine 

Dawnay sat down pensively at the table, and fixed her. eyes 

on the book before her, that proved to be a volume of some 

favourite^ romance or poeay, for the cherished legends of her 

more enthusiastic sister found no place in her chamber. 

The page, however, whatever it was, seemed not long to fix 

her thoughts : the book was thrust aside, the window gazed 

at repeatedly ; partially as the light found its way into the 

apartment it gave evidence sufficient of a fair day without. 

She put on the cloak, that was rather a graceful appendage 

than a protection from cloudy skies ; a round beaver hat, 

with feathers, completed the dress ; and summoning the 

attendant, whose service on this occasion was indispensable, 

issued forth on her morning walk. The day was, in truth, 

one of the fairest in the year ; and the young lady, walking 

at a rather rapid pace along tlie lawn, looked with an elated 

eye on the rich variety of wood, stream, and hill. Too 

much a woman of the world to feel the romantic attachment 

of her sister for rural seclusion, for sweet dells, and hours 

of pensiveness amidst them, ^' the world forgetting, by the 

world forgot," she loved nature en passant^ but loved society 

and its varied characters yet more. Honor, like the follower 

of an Eastern sultana, both an attendant and watcher, trod 

close at her side. She never would consent, it was observed, 

to follow at the heels of either of her mistresses,— »out 

of extreme pride, it was said ; but she was dogged in her 
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Grpoee, that had nothinj; in view but to keep in aght of the 
»kt of those she accompanied, as she had an invincible 
dislike to be talked to over the shoulder, — *^ likin' better,' 
in her own words, *' to trust to the coontonance for people's 
meanin', than to the sound o' their Toice."' To a casual 
obserfer's eje, there was a singular disparity in the appear- 
ance of the mistress and her maid : the one moved like a 
lady in the land, with a free and graceful step ; the other, 
with a figure shorter at least by a head than her companion, 
and more embm^peuU^ shuffled along at a pace neither re- 
markable for itB grace nor dignity. Whoever has. seen a 
rough, stuggy, self-willed pony of these hills, trying to keep 
pace with a spirited, handsome, high-mettled courser ; imi- 
tating its movements, envying its array, and shouldering, 
now and then, in some inequJity of the ground, may form 
a tolerable idea of the twain who now skimmed the lawn, 
then entered the wood, and at last drew near the solemn 
ruin. The short, round bonnet that adorned Honor's head 
had been altered, after her own taste, out of a faded silken 
one of her younger mistress ; and instead of improving her 
height, as is the endeavour of most short women, sat upon 
her head much in the manner of a warming-pan, suffering 
her still thick and brown hair to float gently in the morning 
breeze ; her legs too, which partook peculiarly of the wan^ 
of lengthinets visible in the whole of her form, were en- 
tirely concealed by a coloured petticoat that had once 
shrouded a lovely form ; and having been imported from 
France, had also allowed a very small and neat ankle to be 
distinctly seen ; but now, as if envious of the form it co- 
vered, it drooped and draggled even to the broad foot, and 
caught up occasionally particles of dust and weeds as it 
swept along. Stung at the silence that had now lasted for 
some time, and having little taste for the picturesque, Honor 
fixed an earnest and passing gaze on the ruin to which they 
were now nigh. *^ What a blessin' to see that ould buildin* 
in sitch a state ! one stone crumblin* after another, and the 
pillars like those o' the temple of Dagon, that Samson made 
to totter to and fro'.*' 

" Why so. Honor ?'* said her companion ; " it 's a noble 
building even now ; and I should l>e sorry to see it levelled 
with the ground : it would deprive the neighbourhood of one 
of its chief ornaments." 

'^ I can't see any thing fine aboQt it, my Lady ; 'twas a 
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strong-hould o' the dark superstition of old times, o' the 
days of error that are gone by ; they'll never come again 
now, 'tis to be hoped." 

'^ Most likely not ; the times are too enlightened r and 
the cathedral, you see, is too much in ruins ever to lift its 
head again. — But ( thought that you loved sometimes to 
"Wander about the old place ? — you have been here often 
with Eleanor." 

'* Ay — ay,. I have been here often enough, 'tis true ; for 
Miss Eleanor is fond o' prowling about the pillars and tombs, 
and croonin' in her minj over the memory of them that had 
power here once, if they had known how to use it : There's 
the figures o' the ould creatures, the bishops, carved in the 
walls, that I ha' seen her kneel to, as if they'd been keenlie 
young men with a handsome face, and a sharp eye in their 
head : — 'tis a kind of idolatry that, and thq^e's no sense in 
it either." 

** Did you think thus always. Honor ?'* replied the lady. 
*' There was a time, if I remember, when you were attached 
to the Church of Rome. Were not your parents followers 
of it ? What first brought about this change of sentiment ?" 
" True, my Lady, true ; I was brought up in the way of 
darkness by my parents, and remember the time when I had 
a little leaden image to ' play with, of St. Marget, that my 
mother used to pray to. But I had misgivin's, when I lived 
upon the lone cbmmon, and doubts o' the thing ; and then 
light came into ray mind, like the blinkin' o' the moon 
through a furze rick, that can hardly struggle through ; but 
when I came to your Ladyship*s, and read some o' the hooka 
your Ladyship is so fond o' readin', the truth blazed into 
my mind like the rick catched by the flame. 'Tis a sweet 
thing to taste o' the Word as Itwas written before 'twas 
meddled wi' by men's hands." 

" You have given a descriptive account. Honor, of your 
becoming a Protestant. I was not aware that this had sunk 
quite so deep. — And do you mean to persevere steadfastly 
in them ? Do you not look back, at times, to the days of 
your first faith ?— there were many tempting things about it." 
" Persevere, Miss Catherine ! 'tis strange you should ask, 
the question ! as I tould John Tresize, the other day, after 
he had kept hoiierin' about the window a long time, in hopes 
to see me : * If ever,' says I, * you become an idolater, never 
hope for my favour : persevere,' says I, * John, in the true 
Vol. I.— S 
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way* (he was a Papist once), * or I'll never cast a kindly 
look upon you again ;' and that^s much to say, seein' he's 
aitch a keenlie man." 

'' Very firm, indeed/' said Catherine. ^' But here 's the 
village before us ; and as it's so fine a day, we wUl not 
hurry ourselves : it is some weeks too since I have been here. 
You know every body in the place, I believe, Honor ; and 
you can inquire more respecting this strange news you told 
rne of to-day." Saying this, they entered the small village, 
that ran along the dell, beside which stood the woods and 
towers of the cathedral. The houses bad an air of neatness 
and cleanliness, both within and without, that evinced the 
neighbourhood and example of more than one ancient and 
opulent family. The woods that stood on the gentle accli 
vity above, sheltered the dwellings from the keener winds. 
As the young ladv advanced, more than one door was opened, 
and face thrust out with a ready and flattering welcome. 
But Honor bustled on before, passing door after door, with 
a scornful glance, to hold parley with one or two cronies.. 
who let nothing human escape their ears and tongues, whc 
ther of things in earth, or things in air. The door of the 
chosen dwelling was opened, the seats placed for the visiters, 
on one of which, she who was the cicerone sat herself down, 
with an important and authoritative air, and after a few 
short answers to the observations of the dame, such as. 
" Ay, Goody, the weather is fine ; but I'm not come about 
the weather — the birds are singin" sweet enough, no doubt, 
and the trees are all out in their pride ; but there's. a sound 
sweeter than the birds can give, and corofortabler than, the 
shadow o' trees," — and she proceeded to cross-examine the 
woman with considerable skill. . The latter, however, to the 
querist's annoyance, after two or three replies, turned invo- 
luntarily to the lady, who sat silent, as if she expected her 
commands. Catherine briefly inquired what was the latest 
news from the Royal army, or from the town of Launceston ; 
as the village being a thoroughfare, every report arrived 
there before it could travel to the seats in the vicinity. It 
appeared, however, that the whole rested on the authority 
of a soldier, a native of the village, who had returned after 
the action of Stratton ; and having been in the garrison oi* 
Launceston, had kept guard, in turn, over sgme parts of the 
Castle, and been aware of the confinement of a prisoner^ 
who was Mr. Carries, in a dark and gloomy cell, where he 
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had remained some weeks, in a stale, no doubt, of great 
au^ring ; and he had been set firee before the forces quitted 
the place. More than this was not to be collected : com- 
xnents and abuses thdre were in abundance, on the hard- 
heartedness of the deed ; but as these gave little light or 
satis&ctiony the lady soon rose, and, wishing the cottager a 
good morning, turned her steps homeward, in a more silent 
Biood than before, and less heedful of the breaks and remarks 
of her attendant, which came at every interval, to break the 
stillness, tike pebbles in the course of a smooth and fair 
stream. 

When Catherine returned to her home, it was not to 
abandon hei*self to lonely meditation, or a vain sensibility. 
'Either of these resources might be (>ardoned in her case ; 
she was in love, and she could vnot 'deny it to lier own heart ; 
and the saloon into which she entered contained neither 
spinnet, harp, nor aught that could give dulcet sounds, or 
divert the weary thought/ Yet the hours seldom passed 
heavily within the walls. The early loss of their mother, by 
which they were left to their own guidance in matters of 
taste, was the cause, to doubt, of the want of some of those 
accomplishments that, at a subsequent period, so richly em- 
bellished female life. The strength and decision of Cathe- 
rine's understanding contrasted finely with the more weak 
and romantic one of her sister. Differences of feeling, dis- 
position, and taste, neither deep nor iserious, had grown up 
from girlhood ; and having been augmented (bt some time 
past by warring attachments, both in lave and faith, had 
produced a want of confidence, and a degree of estrange- 
ment, as great as could exist with the attachment they really 
felt. Misfortune had seldom brooded over the family of 
Dawnay : never yet, since the last ill-fated prelate had been 
exiled from the palace, had it once crossed the threshold. 
But, in the present troubled and convulsed state of aflairs, 
many a loyal family had suffered ruin from the violence of 
the Parliament's forces. Every day now brought not only 
disaster and the severest exactions on the hitherto opulent 
and proud, but set the friend against his oldest intimates, 
the lover against his mistress, the brother and the sister 
against those of their own household. 

Eleanor's cheek grew pale, and her manner abstracted, 
as the days rolled on, and brought tidings of the continued 
advance of the Royal forces, who were likely soon to meet 
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a more formidaUe enemy than they bad lately conquereJ. 
Her lover was safe, and full of confidence ; be bad lately 
gained the meed of all others she bad desired for bim ; but 
long days and months of absence cdme sickening to the 
feelings : then his letters bad of late come far betweea ; and 
Once or twice she had fancied they were not so kind and 
aflectionate. She did not make allowance, perhaps, for the 
military details that now occupied many passages ; and the 
ardent thirst of distinction in many a glowing word, that 
before had dwelt only on love. How far more beautiful it 
would have been to be at this moment dwelling amidst the 
calm retreats of bis ancient seat, with the ocean spread far 
at their feet I She now felt the difference between the dear 
and seductive pictures of glory we form for ourselves, or for 
those we love, beneath our own still roof, and tbe fearful 
hauntings that they leave behind. She would have gazed 
on the nielay with tumultuous joy and pride, and have seen 
steeds charginc;,, and lances breakings and Trevanion the 
victor, in many a charge ; but should a stronger arm come, 
and his blood stream beside his shattered plume, and his 
sunken eye be raised despairingly to llers : — such was the 
image tJiat was present, in lieu of an affluent home, a de- 
voted husband) and her sweet children around her. 

It has been se^id that her sister had imbibed gradually the 
pure sentiments of the Protestant faith ; with doubt and fear 
at first ; yet her mind having once ventured, if the expression 
may be used, on the sea of inquiry, refused to pause in un- 
certainty. Truth, like an angel, came at last, in bis full 
lustre on the path of lier spirit, and never quitted it again. 
Her keen love of ridicule and satire, it was observed, gave 
place to more sweetness and amenity of feeling ; while the 
powers of imagination and reflection were heightened in 
that long and painfbl research. There was another rock- 
from which this young and ardent woman was saved in her 
career, and to which so many of her sex have fondly clung 
'—enthusiasm. 

Had Eleanor quilted the faith of her fathers, she would 
liave rushed into some of the excesses of feeling, which were 
by no means rare among either sex at this period. The 
tales of her beloved saints, their raptures and trials, would 
have been supplied by the equally dangerous professions and 
wild assumptions of many of the sincere reformers, as well 
as hypocrites of the day. There was a lingering look al 
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times towards tbe ancient and cherished path, from which 
she had severed herself; yet this was but a passing cluud, 
"prhose shadow flits for a moment by. In the present painful 
znoment, she strove, in some trifling avocation, to dissipate 
the anxiety that had gathered on her brow. Her fine coun- 
tenance had an unsettled and dejected expression that was 
not natural to it : she drew forth from a recess a small 
manuscript, and, recJining her head on her hand, perused it 
attentively ; but it was easy io perceive, from the impas- 
sioned look cast on the paper, that she prized it more as 
the gift or record of one who was dear to her, than for any 
vivid interest the contents might possess. Yet they had an 
interest. As Catherine read, her eye beamed with pleasure, 
and a calmness gradually stole over her features : perhaps 
the lines recalled moments of sweeter and more unclouded 
emotion, ere the days of peril and trouble had come on the 
land ; and she refused to believe, that the hand that had 
panned them, might, even now, be chilled by suffering, or 
bound with fetters in some 'prison-house. 

Catherine had not been alone in the strife the mind feels, 
when quitting a revered path for a novel though purer one : 
she had been aided by a spirit less powerful, but more expe- 
rienced than her own. 

Woman often remains indelibly attached to the being 
whose gentle and subtle efforts have calmed the storms and 
conflicts of her thoughts, and cheered them to a brighter 
shore. St* Augustine found it more difficult to withstand 
the feelings which the epistles, full of earnest, — it might be 
said, impassioned gratitude,— ^from many a lady whose 
admired guide and instructer he had been, than he once did 
to stem the torrent of his own wild passions. And this aid 
had here been given so unassumingly, and with so much de- 
ference, by a being whom chance bad made her acquainted 
with, whose words, whether uttered or written, had a charac- 
ter so simple and cloqtient, that they seemed the very echo 
of her own. The manuscript that now engaged her atten- 
tion was the story of his various wanderings and stern perils, 
so vividly painted, that he who dared them seemed to be 
present to her glance, and to come again to her side. The 
stern Puritan of the age would have thought the adorning of 
her apartment a little too wanton and indulgent. There 
were dresses of various fancy and costliness ; for she was 
curious and tasteful in these things, aware, probably, like 
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erery attractive woman, that the world's as well a» the 
admirer's eye, overlooks them not : gold ornaments, maaj 
of them 80 massive and antique in their form, J0 to show 
they had belonged to her mother ; with these were mingled 
two or three articles of great rarity, that had been more 
valuable in the eyes of many than the sceptre of princes : 
crosses and figures of mother-of-pearl, from the land of 
promise ; small paintings, filigreed with gold, from some 
monastery in the wilderness, vf fathers who had lived and 
died there ages ago. Thet« had been a gift ; and the girl 
gazed on them with pleasure, and sometimes with a strange 
feeling of remembrance and mistrust ; for they recalled the 
time when she would have placed them next her heart, as 
availing and invaluable things. And here they stood, kept 
with pecuhar care ; not the smallest spot or dust was allowed 
to rest on them ; whether this was solely out of regard for the 
Iiand that bestowed them, it is difficult to say. Long 
cherished and religious feelingR and associations, that are so 
soon banished or t^rushed in the mind of man by dint of his 
many excitements, hnger still and endearingly in the female 
bosom. 

The time had, in tbe meanwhile, fled quickly away, and 
only an hour after midday brought the summons to the 
dining-hall. This hour did not happen to be every day 
alike ; in consequence of the antiquarian and erratic habits, 
though in his own neighbourhood, of the father : he did not 
sometimes find his way home till the regular time of repast 
had long elapsed, and the cook had fretted, and Honor had 
bustled five or six times in and out of the house, complaining 
and fuming about her master's strange taste in preferring an 
old block of stone to a good hot meal. Indeed, she was 
once heard to express a wish, that a large stone might fall 
out of one of the abbey walls upon his head, and either give 
a quietus, or an effectual cure pf such a habit ; but as this 
was only uttered for her own ear, no malice prepense coukl 
be proved. On the present occasion, each one of the small 
circle was seated there. 

Many events had passed over their heads, during the last 
few weeks, of the deepest import. The march, the batde, 
the entrance into Devon, and the total dispersion of the 
Parliament forces, were themes that had filled every cottage 
and hall. 

<^ You were at the village this morningi Catherine>" said 
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tier sister : *' it is seldoni you walk that way. Were there 
any fresh tidings from the seat of war ?" 

^^ I was tempted by the beauty of the morning/' the other 
replied : ^^ ihe little village looked so gay and happy amidst 
the woods — the very image of contented retirement. Jfui I 
heard not of any new event." 

*^ It is strange how slowly tidings come !" said Eleanor : 
^^ Fame surely ought not to be painted with wings ; not a 
day can pass naw without some deed of import being done ; 
y elbow Uttle comes to our ears in this remote scene !" 

^^ 1 wish," said Catherine, addressing her father, and 
willing to divert the si^bject, ^^ that oar King but knew such 
a tranquillity as reigns in this place ; he would not then 
complain that his crown was studded with as many thorns as 
the hairs of his head." 

^ Ay, that's true," he replied ; " it was a bitter but a just 
saying : we are not now, as in King Harry's time, when 
no one dared to think or believe, but as his Majesty wished 
or commanded. Now, every man is a law to himself, and 
does what is right in his own eyes. We are happy in being 
free from such delusions— thank Heaven ! we seek no no- 
velties, and have no desire for them." 

The sisters looked at each other, conscious that these 
words could not entirely apply to either of them. 

*« Was I right," he continued with increasing animation^ 
^^ in saying that we sought no novelties ? Those who are 
my 'only portion and joy on earth, alone can tell if their 
choice has wandered where their father's cannot follow, x 
My rest on earth cannot now be long ! let it not be darkened 
by any sorrow of their creating." 

^^ To what do you allude, my father ?" said Catherine^ 
colouring deeply : <^ You know our affection too well, to 
believe we would willingly give you any cause of disquiet." 
^^So be it," he replied, '^ and I shall be happy : you know 
how I hate the lawless sentiments that are abroad, and what 
little favour any one possessing them is likely to find in my 
sight. Can I then receive beneath my roof, ay, even into 
the bosom of my family, one of their most determined advo< 
cates ? By the memory of your mother, whose tomb stands 
beside the abbey wall, according to her last wish, such a 
thing shall never be !" 

<* There is little cause," she replied coldly, " for this 
warmth : Eleanor and I were observing how rich and varied 
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a face the woods around the village wear, now that their 
fiiUe^t foliage is dut. I wonder the Bishop did not fix his 
residence among them, rather than on this eminence, ex- 
posed to every bleak wind !" 

'^ He might have chosen better, my love, certainly," he 
said, resuming all the gentleness of his manner, ^^ and glad 
should I have been had he built his palace in that dell ; we 
could then have passed from our own door into that rich area 
of antiquity that is close at hand. — -Did I ever read to you 
the passages contained in the manuscript I discovered about 
two years since ? It must have been written by one of the 
last surviving fathers, who had found an asylum in one of 
the neighbouring cottages." 

OAen had the ladies listened to this tale, yet they expressed 
an anxious desire to hear it once more. 

*' You know the dwelling," he continued, " that stands 
apart, with the decayed wooden portico in front, and the 
green bank at the foot of which the brook still flows. 
There, I have heard my father say, he remembered, when a 
boy, to have seen the Lord Abbot seated, with a bright eye 
and thin wasted frame, like Time itself, looking at the de- 
struction of the noblest things." 
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